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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



April, 1828. 

Some . apology must be deemed necessary 
for any new attempt to write the Life of 
Burns. The present adventnrer has only ^ 
this toofiPer—that Dr Carrie's Memoir cim- 
not be, with propria, detached from the 
collection of the Poet's works, which it was 
expressly designed to accompany; and the 
regretted projector of Constable's Miscel- 
lany sought in vain for any other niurrative 
sufficiently detailed t6 meet the purposes of 
his publication. > 

The last reprint of Dr Currie's Edition 
had the advantf^e of being superintended 
by Mr Gilbert Bums; and that excellent 
man, availing himself of the labours of Cro- 
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mek, Walker, and Peterkin, and supplying 
many blanks from the stores of his own re- 
collection, produced at last a book, in which 
aUnost everything that should be (and some 
things that never should have been) told, of 
his brother's history, may be found. There 
is, however, at least for indolent readers, no 
small mconvenience in the arrangement 
which Currie's Memoir, thus enlarged, pre- 
sents. The frequent references to notes, 
appendices, and letters, not included in the 
same volume, are somewhat perplexing. 
And it may, moreover, be seriously que&« 
tioo^d) whether GUbert Bums's be^ me- 
(hod of answering many of his amiable au- 
thor's unconscious mis-statements and ex- 
i^[gei?ations, would not have been to ex- 
punge &em altogether fmm a work with 
wfauoh posterity were to connect, in any 
shape or measure, the authority of Ms own 
nima* 

As to criticism on Bums's poetry, no one 
can suppose that anything of consequence 
^ T^tisSns to be added, on a subject which has 
etigaged successively the pens of Maoken- 
sde^ Iteon, Currie, Soc^t, Jeffrey, Walk^^ 
Wordsworthi Campbell, and Wilson. 



9a^ waa» tber^fhre) no nioee iSasa to ooin- 
plQMSy ^tbin tbe limits of s smgle imbU: vd» 
Iwi^ tite fiuh$tloiee of inaimais abeady ofiti 
(Q aU Ibe vcKdd) and auffipeiit^ in every point 
ef T}ew» ibr ibosis Tvbo ha^^ leis^sre to ei^ 
JteeU 9»d eandoitr ix> weig^ diesa. 

Fmr any Htde toAiches of novelty diat may 
be discovered in a Narratively tims unaibbi- 
tionsly undertaken, the writer is indebted to 
respectable authorities, which shall be cited 
as he proceeds. As to the earlier part of 
Bums's history, Currie and Walker appear 
to have left little unexplored ; it is chiefly 
concerning the incidents of his closing years 
that their accounts have been supposed to 
admit of a supplement. 



October, 1829. 

A new edition of this Narrative being 
called for, the author has corrected some 
errors, obligingly pointed out to him by Mr 
H. Paul, Mr Sillar, and others. He has 
also been enabled to fill up some lacume 
from Burns's MS. correspondence with the 
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late Lady Harriet Don, daughter to the Elarl 
of Glencaim; and, above all, he has to ac- 
kaowledge, with a lively sense of gratitude, 
^ kindness of Mr James Bumes of Mon- 
trose, in intrusting him with an interesting 
and valuable series of the Poet's: Letters 
to his relatives in the N<»rth of Scotland, 
from which various extracts are interwoven 
in the following pages. 
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ROBERT BURNiS. 



CHAPTER I. 

** My ^tfaer was a &rmer upon tbe Carrick Border, 
And carefully lie brought me up in decency and order.*' 

Robert Burns was bom on the 25tb of Jannaiy 
1759, in a ckt^-boilt cottage, about two miles to 
tbe south of the town of Ayr, and in ^ imme- 
diate vicinity of the Kirk of Alio way, and the' 
^' Auld Brig o' Doon. " About a week after- 
wards, part of the frail dwelling, which his father^ 
had constructed with his own hands, gave way at ' 
midnight; and the infent poet and his mother' 
were carried through the storm, to the shelter of 
a neighbouring hovel. 

The father, WilHam Btames or Burness^ (for' 
so he spelt his name), was the «on of a farmer in ; 
Kincardineshire^ whence he removed at 19 years • 
of age, in conse§nence of domestic embanass- 
ments. The farm on which the family lived,' 
formed part of the estate forfeited, after the Re- ^ 
bdlion of 1715, by the noble house of Keith- 
Marischall ; and the poet took pleasure m be- 

A 
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lieving, that his humble ancestors shared the prin- 
ciples and the ^1 of their chiefs. " Though my 
fathers '* (said he after his fame was estabUshed) 
*^ had not illnstrioos honours and yast properties 
to hazard in the oimtett-«-tbpugh they left their 
cottages only to add so many units more to the 
unnoted crowd that followed their leaders, yet 
what they could they did, and what they had 
they lost. . • , « They shook hands with ruin, for 
what they esteemed the cause of their king and 
their country. " * Indeed, after William Bumes 
settled in the west of Scotland, there prevailed a 
vague notion that he himself had been out in the 
insurrection of 1745-6 ; but though Robert would 
fain have interpreted his father's silence in favour 
of a tale which flattered his imagination, his bro- 
ther Gilbert always treated it as a mere fiction ; 
and such it was. f It is easy to suppose, that 
when any obscure northern stranger fixed himself 
in those days in the him Country, suoii moKmra 
weiie likely enough to be circmlaAed oonoeming 
him. 

William Bumee laboured Hmt some years in the 
n^igbbowliood of Edinbnrgh as a gudeoer, ud 
then lonnd his way into Ayrdliure. At the time 
when Robert was bom, he was gardeaer and oveiw 
sieer to a gentleman of small estate, Mr Ferguson 
of Doonholm ; but resided on. a few acres of land, 
which be had on lease from another proprietor, 
and where he had originally intended to establish 
himself as a nniaeryman. He married Agnes 

* littler (unpiiblkhed) to Lady Winifred Coastable, 
Decendber 16, 1789. 

t Gilbert found among his father's papers a certificale 
of the minister of his native parish, testifyii^ that '* the 
bearer, William Bumes, had no hand in the late wicked 
rebelUoa'* 



ROBERT BURNS. 11 

Brown k DedBHiAier 17l»7, and the po«l wai IMk 
uMtfi boni* 

W^mn Barnes eeeoM lo bste been, in bk 
faunble t tatitwr , a man eninenllf ennitled ta re- 
spect. He had receii^ the ordinaiy leamW ef 
«^ Scotd^ parisi^ sehtfofy and profited krgefy, both 
by that> and hy his own espmienee in ^e world. 
<< I faaira met with few ** (saMl ^e peet, * after he 
himself had seen a g«ed deal of mankind) ^ who 
imderstood men, tiidf mattnera, and their ways, 
equal to my fiither. " He was a striefly religions 
man. Them exiaai in has handwriting a little aaar 
nmd of theology^ in the form of m difuogne^ wtnch 
he drew op for the nse of his ehildreny aid fsom 
which it appeam that he had adopled more of the 
Arminian jthaa of ibe Cidvinistic dodrimi m mth 
cwnstance not to he wondeced at^ when we een- 
aider that he had hoem edaeated in a ^ilriofl whidi 
was never Munhersd among the^ i^onfboldft of the 
Presbyterian church. The affecUonatO' ie#»e|iee 
with which bis chihben ever ragardsd himr ia at- 
tested hy aU who have described bias afrhe appeai^- 
ed in his domes^ cii^le.; bui there n^edst no evi- 
dence, beside that of the poat himself,, wbo' baa 
pabted,, in coloum that wiii ^eyer fade, **^ the 
aaint, ibe &tber, and the bueUmdn" ol 1^ GM- 
iar*M Suturdoji Night 

Agnes Brown, the wife of this good aMal^ is 
descnhed as ''^ a ¥ery sagacious woman, witbetft 
any appearance of forwardnesssf or awkwandneas 
of mangier ;" f and it seeaofr that, in^ featwresi, and^ 
aa he grew np,, in genesal address^ the poetic 

* L«ttcf of BiiiwitoI]lrM«ort^aBdAngusfc]^78T. . 
f Iietter of Mr Mackenzie, surgeon at Irvine. Mor- 
rison, vol. ii. p^ S61. 
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iwonblad ber more than his fadMr. * Shd had an 
inexhaustible store of ballads and traditionary tales, 
and appears to hare nourished his in&nt imagina- 
tion by this means, while her husband paid more 
attention to ^' the weightier matters of the law. " 

These woitky people laboured hard for the sup- 
port of an increasing family. William was occu- 
.pied with Mr Ferguson's seryice, and AgneSy— * 
like the Wyfe of Auchtermuchtie, who ruled 

^<< Baitb calvis and kye, 
, ^ 4iPd a* the house baith in and out, **— 

contrived %6 manage a small dairy as well as her 
children, fiut though their honesty and diligence 
miited better things, their condition continued to 
'be Ter^ uncomf(Nlable ; and our poet (in his let- 
-tbr to Dr Moore) accounts distinctly for his being 
\Mtu and bred " a very poor man's son, " by the 
Tpnark, that '' stubborn ungainly integrity, and 
'heaittmig ungoremable irascibility, are disqualify- 
ii^ cHkumslances. ** 

'.- These defects of temper did not, however, ob- 
scure the sterling worth of William Bumes in the 
eyes of Mr Fei^uson ; who, when the gardener 
expressed a wish to try his fortune on a farm of 
his then vacant, and confessed at the same time 
his inalnlity to meet the charges of stocking it, at 
once advanced 100/. towards the removal of the 
difficulty. Bumes accordingly removed to this 
farm (that of Mount Oliphant, in the parish of 
Ayr) at Whitsuntide 1766, when his eldest son 
was between six and seven years of age. But the 
eotl proved to be of the most ungrateful descrip- 
tion ; and Mr Ferguson dying, and his affiurs fall- 
ing into the hands of a harsh faetOTf (who after- 

* Morrison, vol. it. p. 261. 
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mrds sat to his pktare is die 7W Ihff^)^ Btok^es 
mm 1^ to give up kk Imt^n at the end of six 
fmn. He then remfifved about ten miles to a 
larger and better farni) that of Loehlea, in the pa-* 
rish of Tarbolton. But here, after a short inter- 
val of prosperity, some nnlMttinate misunderstand^ 
ing took plaee at to^ the conditloiis of the lease ; 
the dispttte was referred to arbitration ; and, after 
tiree Ye$3n of suspense, the result infolred Bmnet 
inintin. The worthy man Hved ab know thbr de^ 
deion ; bnt death saved him* from witnessing it4 
neoessary eoaseqnenees. He died of ronsmnption 
mi Ae Idtb Febraary 1794* Severe labour, and 
hopes only renewed to be baAed, had at last e^ 
faanated a rohast' but trritaMe structure and tem^ 
pONMBeBt of body and of mind. 

In ^e midst of tke harassing struggled which 
iMnd tys terminalAOQ, "WUiam Bhiiaes appeaii 
to hanw used his utmost^ exertbns f&r promotrog 
the mental improvement of fan children-^a dttty 
nraiy neglected by SeottM parents, herwever 
h u Bs Me their station, and scanty their means. 
Robert was sent, m his^ steh year, tor a^smaH 
fldtool ar^ASloway Mlln, a^oot a nrile from the 
Ibvse mwhrch' he was bom ; but CiEimplilelH this 
teaeher,. bemg in #le courae of a few monlliB> re^ 
moved to another situation, Barnes ' and'fbur* m: 
"ftve aeigfabomw engaged Mr- John Murdoch t6 
supply his plaee, lodging him by turns* in theif 
aws houses^ and ensuring to htm a>^ small payment 
^mmey qnartffly. Robert Bbms, and Gilben 
Ilia next' br^hev, were, the aptest and^ fiitrourite 
pvpils^of^ Ala- worthy man^ who survived^ till very 
litelyv ^^ who has, in a letter pulilished at Iragtft 
by C^irrie^ dMul^, wi^ honest prid^, the part 
wHtdi h^ hMllA the eaiiy edtwalioii of'o«r poet. 

A 2 
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He became the fteqa«Al inmate and confidehtial 
friend of the family» and speaks with enthnsiasm 
of the yirtues of William BnrneS) and of the peace* 
fnl and happy life of his bumble abode* 

" He waS) ** says Mardoch» ** a tender and af* 
fectionate father ; he took pleasnre in leading his 
children in the path of yirtne ; not in driving 
them, as some parents do> to the performance of 
dnties to which they themselTes are arerse. He 
took care to find fault bnt very seldom; and 
therefore) when be did rebuke, he was listened to 
with a kind of stierential awe< A lo<^ of dia* 
i^probation was fett ; a reproof was sererely so : 
and a stripe with the to/ws^ even on the skirt of 
the coat, gave heartfelt pain, produced a loud la* 
mentation, and brought forth a flood of tears. • • • 

** He had the art of gaining the esteem and 
good-will of those that were labourers under him* 
I think I never saw him angry but twice ; the one 
time it was with the foreman of the band, for not 
reaping the field as he was desired ; and the other 
time, it was with an old man, for using smutty 
inuendoB and douUe entendres, • • • 

*^ In this mean cottage, of which I myself was 
9t times an inhabitant, I really believe there dwelt 
a larger portion of content than in any palace in 
Europe. The (Jottar*8 Saturday Night will give 
^ome idea of the temper and manners that (wevail* 
ed there. " 

The boys, under the joint tuition of Murdoch 

and their fiither, made rapid progress in readings 

spelling, and imting ; they committed psalms and 

hyipns to memory with extraordinary easO'— the 

^ ttgJbfeiB taking care (as he tells us) that they should 

.*f mdec9t^d the exact meaning of each word in the 

. . j g ^^j ( p ;CTe they tried to get it by bear^ . ^As 
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robJ^rt burns. 15 

6eoa ** * says he^, " as tbey were capable of it, I 
taught tbem to turn Terse into its natnral prose 
order; sometimes to substitute synonymous ex* 
pressions for poetical words ; .and to supply all the 
ellipses. Robert and Gilbert were generally^ at 
the upper end of the class, even when ranged with 
boys by far their seniors. The books most com- 
monly used in the school were l^e Spdling Book^ 
the New Testament^ the Bibk, Mcuovls Colkdkm 
of Prase and Verse^ Fisher* s English Grammar J* 
— -" Gilbert always appeared to me to possess a 
more liTely imagination, and to be more of the 
wit, ^an Robert. I attempted to teach them a 
little church-music. Here they were left far be- 
hind by all the rest of the sdieol. Robot's ear, 
in particular, was remarkably diB}, and his voice 
untunable. It was long before I ooiild get tibem 
to distinguish one tune from another. IMiirt's 
countenance was generally grave, and ^cjiireidBHBe 
of a serious, contemplative, and thoughtful miidL 
Gilbert's &ce said, Mir^ with thee I ^»ean' to 
Uve; and certainly, if any person who knew the 
two boys, had been asked whidi of them was the 
most likely to court the Muses, he would never 
have guessed that Robert had a propensity of that 
kmd." 

^^ At those years," says the poet himself, in 
1787, '* I was by no means a favourite with any 
body. I was a good deal noted for a retentive 
memory, a stubborn sturdy something in my cBs- 
position, and an enthusiastic idiot piety. I say 
idiot piety, because I was then but a chUd. Though 
it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made 
an excellent English scholar; and by the time I 

, -•« • Cunie's life, p, 88* 

^ — ^ * « • 
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wat;liAarcJAvcea);6ara fl^agOf I wa» a erhie ia 
tnbfttaiiti^eiiir verbS} and partialaB.. hi my infaal 
aad boyiib, daysi too* I oared iiyi«li< ta aa ol4 wo* 
aam a4io^ v^ded ia> the fcmily^ romarkable £»r hm 
igDorancfli^ credulity^ and saparstitioB. Slia liac^ 
1 suppose tba largest coUae^ioa vk the oonatry af 
tidee and aoogp^ oonfierning defals, gboeta, idnea^ 
Iwovniea, witehe%, warlockii», 8|^aidue6| kdpies, elfr 
aandliw> deadrligfata, wraiths) appantioaa^ oaBtffa^ie> 
giiatNy. eachaated tanvesB, dcagoaa^ andotheRttHBiK 
pecy^ * This. caUiraitad the Uoei^ seeda of po- 
aUty ;, hot badso strong an effect on my imagiaa^ 
tioB», thai to this bonr*, in my nootornal rambles^ I 
aoiorimfSi keepr a shaip kx>k-ont in snapioione 
pbusea; andi thoagh not^dy can be aiorasoepiioal 
tbaa I am in? smb. natteia^ yet it. often takes an 
affimt of, philosophy to sbaka off these idle toi^onk 
Xha efvlieaii oan^Qsition. that I. reeollacti tekuf^ 
iJannnain^iwas Tb* VUw»,ofMumiyWad^tLhfmm 
o£ Addis(ma», hctgunDing^ How are thy urwmit 
ile$tt, Q^Bfiftdi {.partionkarly Nmenber oaahalfr 
alan8n». whiob wasamsifi to my boyish ear : 

<- For though sn draadfttl whirk we hang 
mgh oa the hiok^fr wave -^^ ' 

Imet andi.tbasa piooas in Masmi^a English Col' 
kctioHf one of my school-books. The two first 
bpoka I erev read/ in pnvate,. and whiidi gave me 
mora pleaMva than my two books I ever laad 
ainoe» aiviie, !Sh^Mife cf. Mannibatlf and TheUiih 
tmyof^ Sir William WdUao§^f Hannibal gaFO 
aay yoiwg ideaa each' a^ taia^ thati osed to stmt 

* Ikir Eohert Cbamben telk me. th«t. this, womaa s 
aame was Xenny Wilson, and that she outlived Burns, 
with whom- sha was a great- favourite. 

f The Hannibal was lent by Mr Murdoch ; the Wal- 
huM by a neighboHiing UteHnoiik ^ 
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in raptures up and down after the recmiting ^mm 
and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to* be a 
soldier ; while the story of Wallace ponred a tide 
of Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will 
boil along there till the floodgates of life shut in 
eternal rest. ** * 

And speaking of the same period and books t6 
Mrs Donlop, he says, *' for several of my earlier 
'years I had few other authors ; and many a soli- 
tary hour have I stole out, after the laborious vo- 
4»tions of the day, to shed a tear over their glori- 
ous but unfortunate stories. In those boyish days, 
I remember, in particular, being struck with that 
part of Wallace's story where these lines occur— 

* §me to the Leglen wood, when it was late. 
To make a silent and a safe retreat. * 

** I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day 
my Hue of Kfe allowed, and walked half a dozen 
miles to pay my respects to the Legmen wood, 
with as much devout enthusiasm as ever pilgrim 
did to Loretto ; and explored every den and dell 
where I could suppose my heroic countryman to 
have lodged. " 

Murdoch continued his instructions until the 
feunily had been about two years at Mount Oli- 
phant — when he left for a time that part of the 
country. ^ There being no school near us," says 
Gilbert Bums, ** and our little services being al- 
ready useftd on the farm, my father undertook to. 
teadi us arithmetic in the winter evenings by 
candle light — and in this way my two elder sisters 
received all the education they ever received. ** 

GSbert tells an anecdote which must not be 
emitted here, since it ftdnoishes an early instance 

^ • Letter to Dr Mvore^ 1787. 



of thft Uvdiiififls oi lut brodiBi^t imMriatiliftBi Mwh 
doch^ being on a visit to the foiiuly. rrad akmid 
on^ evening part of the tragedy ef Titua Ab^o- 
nicua— *the cirde listened wUh the deepest M^reit 
until he came te Act 2, sc 5i» where Lwrini^ si 
introduced '^ with her hands cut off, and herto^gpie 
,Gat out. " At this the chiUien oitreated, with 
one voice, in an agony of distress, thai their frieml 
would read no more. '* If ye will not hear the 
play ontf ** said William Bumes» ** it need not he 
kft with you. "*^<< If it he left, " criee BoberW 
** I will hum it. '' His fiuher wae abeul to cUde 
him fior this return to Murdoch s kiadnes»^*4Niithe 
good young man interfecedv saying he^ liked to see 
BO much seosibiliiy» and left Th School, fir. Love 
in place of hia tmculeat tm^^ady. AjI this time 
Robert waa nine years of age« 

<< l^otUng, " eontinues Gilbert Baros, '< eonld 
be more retired than^ our gioneral manner of &v- 
iqg at Mount Qliphant; we sarely saw any^ 
body but the members of our own Cwnily. Th«Bre 
,were no boys of our own age, or sear it, in. ihe 
neighbourhood. Indeed the greatest part of the 
land in the vicbily waa an that time posa c sa t d by 
dkopkeepers,. /md people of that stamp» wh« had 
retired &om iMisiness, or who kept their feunn in 
the country^ at the same time thai they followed 
business in tovnu My father was foe some time 
almost the only companion we hadk. He esmr 
versed familiarly on all subjects- with us, as if we 
had been mea; and was al great pains, whilawe 
accompanied himi in the hdioura of the £uanv to 
lead the convenatiQa to such. sul;geetai aa might 
tend to increase our- knowledge, or coniim m^ 19. 
virtuous habits. He borrowed Salmon's GeoffrO" 
phical GranmmT,Uxit m, imd^dearoured to make 
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01 acqnikiled with the ftiMtlami aad Ut/bory of the 
difbrent coootriet in the world; whiles from a 
botik^^ecietjr in Ayr, he procared foriM the reiul- 
mg<fi Derkean*s Phf^ko and Aaira-Theologfff and 
Etn^s Wisdom of God in the Creaikm^ to give us 
MOM idea of aatronomy and natural history. Ro* 
belt read all these hooka with an avidity and in* 
dmtry soavoely to be equalled, yif father had 
been a mbecriber to SiackhawM^s MUtofy of iht 
Sfbk. From this Robert collected a competent 
kaowledge of andent history ; for no book toM 90 
vUmmmumi as ft» deuhm his industry^ or so anUi* 
qmatedasiodantphis rssecirches,'* A cdlection 
of ktlen, by eminent English aathors, is mention* 
ed M having ftdlen into Bimis's hands mneh about 
the same tiaw, and gieatly delighted him. > 

When he was about thirteen or fourteen years 
old» his ftnher sent him and Gilbert << week 
abont) dttrii^ a sammer qnarter, " to the paririi 
scImmI of Dahrymple, two or three miles distant 
frmn Meant Oliphant, for the improvement of 
their penmanrii^ The good man coidd not pay 
two lees; or his two boys coold not be spared at 
the same time from the labonrof the ftrm! 

** We lived very poorfy, " says the poet ** I 
was a dexterons pionghman for my 1^ ; and the 
next eldest to me (Gilbert) eonld drive ^e plongh 
very w^l, and help me to thnnh tbe com. A 
novel-writer mij^t perhaps have viewed these 
scenes wi^ some satisfadion, but so did not I. 
My indignation yet boils at Uie recollection of the 
seonndrd foctor's insolmtt letters^ which nsed to 
set ns all in tears. " 

Gilbert Bnms gives his brother's situation at 
this p^iod in greater detail — ** To the buffetings 
of misfortanfr" eaya hei " wo coold oidy expose ^ 
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bard labour lund tbe mosi rigid eeonoBiy* We 
lived very sparingly. For several years batdier's 
meat was a stranger in the house, while all the 
members of the family exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their strength, and rather beyond it, in 
the labours of the farm. My brother) at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in thrashing the crop of com^ 
and at fifteen was the prineipd labomrer on tbe 
form, for we had no hired servant, male or femide« 
The angnish of mind we felt at our tender years, 
under these straits and difficulties, was very great. 
To think of our fieither growing old, (for he was 
Qow above fifty), broken down with the long-con- < 
tinned fatigues of his life, with a wife and five- 
other children, and in a declining state of circum- 
stances, these reflections produced in my brother's 
mind and mine sensations of the deepest distress. 
I doubt not but the hard labour and sorrow of this 
pei;iod of his life, was in a great measure the cause 
of that depression of spirits with which Robert 
was so often afflicted through his whole life after- 
wards. At this time he was almost constantly af- 
flicted in the evenings with a dull headach, which, 
at a future period of his life, was exchanged for a. 
palpitation of the heart, and a threiM;ening of faint- 
ing and suffocation in his bed, in the night-time.*' - 
The year after this. Bums was able to gain 
three weeks of respite, one before, and two after 
tbe harvest, from the labours which were thus 
straining his youthful strength. His tutoi; Mur- 
doch was now established in the town of Ays^ and 
the boy spent one of those weeks in revising tlie. 
English grammar with him ; the other two were 
, given to French. He laboured enthusiastically in 
the new pursuit, and came home at the end of a 
fortnight with a dictionary aii4 » TdeiHoque^ of. 
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wbidi he made such use at his lemre himrft, hy 
himself, that in a short time (if we may believe 
Gilbert) he was able to understand any ordinary 
book of Frenqh prose. His progress, whatever it 
really amounted to, was looked on as something 
of a prodigy ; and a writing-master in Ayr, a IriaMl 
4>f Mnrdodi, insisted that Robert Boms must neaot 
attempt the rudiments of the Latin tanffue. He 
did so, bat with little perseverance, we may be 
sure, since the results were of no sort of value. 
Bums's Ladn consisted of a few scraps of hackney* 
ed quotations, such as many that never looked in* 
to Raddiman's Rudiments can apply, on occasion, 
quite as skilfully as he ever appears to have done* 
The matter is one of no importance ; we might 
perhaps safely dismiss it with parodying what Ben 
Jonson said of Shakspeare ; he had little Frendi, 
and no Latin ; and yet it is propw to mentiim, 
that he is found, years after he left Ayrshtce, Jfci- 
ting to Edinburgh in some anxiety aboiit a copy of 
Moliere. 

He hiid read, hMsver, and read well, ere his 

sixte^th year elliPMy ^o contemptible amount 

of the literature of bis own country. In additioB 

to the books which have already been mentioned, 

he teUs us that, befwe the family quitted Mount Oli- 

phant, he: had read " the Spectator^ some plays of 

Shakspeare, Pope, (the Homer included,) Tall and 

Dickson on Agriculture^ hwkA on the Human 

. Vm^standing^ Justice's British Gardener's Di- 

rectofry^ Boyle's Lectures^ Taylor's Scripture DoC' 

inne ofOxiginal Sin^ A Select Collection ofEng^ 

Ush Songs, Hervey's Meditations,** (a book whiqh 

, jbaa. ever been very popular among the Scot^hi^p'* 

peasantry,) '< and the Works of Allan Ramsay ; ** 

.and Gilbert adds to this list, Pamela, (the first 
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Borel either of ilid brdtbeni tmA,) two sMy ink 
htniefl of l^er«$rHyie PiMe, two of CoMil l^nMiMm 
and a tbgle rolttiM of " 0one Bnglkh historiati^ " 
oontidiiiiig the reign of Jamc« I. tnd his iofl« The 
^ GoHection of Songs, " mft Burns, • •* waft Wf 
Mufe metmm. I poKd oter thetn, driving ny eurtiy 
mr walking to labour, song by song, terse by terse ; 
earefiilly noticing Uie true tender or snbHme, fttm 
affectation or ftistian t and I am oontineed I owe 
to this practiee moch of my crkiCHaafl, siuA as 
it is*" 

He derifed, daring this period, eoflsidenMt a(l> 
taatages fh>m the ticimty of Mount Oliphant to 
(be town of Ayr^a place then, and stMl, ^s^ 
gmhed by ^ residence of many respectable geai- 
tlemen's fmnilies, aad a consequent elegance of iti- 
49iety and manners^ not oommon in fsmote pfwtteh 
dal situations* To his friend^ Mr Mufdodij ke 
no doubt owed, in the irst instance^ wfaatefer il- 
aeations he recited there from pespie MtiHB 
wen as higlier than himself: some sneli petaofts ap- 
pear to hate taken a pleasure hi lending Mm boolo, 
and surely no kindness couMrifttte been mcM ifso* 
M to him than this. As for his eeetals^ be him- 
aeif says, very jus^, ** It is not c omm o nly at that 
green i^e that cmr young genwy hate a due sense 
of the distance between them and their fagged 
pkyfeHows. Mp young supenom, * he peoetedi^ 
'^ neirer insulted the okndefty appeatHnce of my 
pfougft«boy carcass^ &e two extremes of which 
were often eiqKMied to aH the inclemencies ef dl 
the seasons^ They woutd gire me stray tt^umes 
of bocl»; among them, even then, I oMrfd pid£ 
vsf some obserration; and one, whose heart I am 

* tattar is Dr If asre^ Vtm* 



1^9 HOI mfm dm Mmmy * B$fpm wiom lmw% 
tmtedf h^{i9cl me lo a linle French* Pm^ 
with thumy my ywag friendi ami beoefiictomi a» 
thay Qocaiiioiial)y went off for the Emt «Mr WatI 
IiuUaii, was oftan to me a sore afflic ti o Pi -^^ h a l I 
y/m Boen called to m<Mra terious anb.'' The aoiH 
dilmo ef the family diiring the bat two yaaia of 
iMr raaidepcie at Mount OUphmit» when the i^^nsif^ 
gle whicii ended in their ramofal wai nq^y apK 
proaiphing iti erivis, bea been ekeady deecrlhed i 
nor need we dwell egain on the nntimely h«rdeai 
of wnmwy ae well en tojl, which fell to the «beff% 
of 4ie yonth&d peeti and which wonld have hira" 
l^en eltogetber eny mind wherein feding^ like hie 
l^ad e»8ted» without etrength like hia to eoMol 

. The leme^ of the fiimily to Lochlea^ la tha 
parish of Terhollon«i took place when Bnma wen 
ip hit eljEleenth year* He had eome time he^era 
t|iit made hie fiiisvattempt in ▼eme» and the oooa* 
8^ ie thne de«qrihed by himnelf in hie latter to> 
Manre^K^ 

** Thin kind of life-t-^^tbe cheecleBa i^oem of a 
hermiti with the nnoeaiing moil of a fi^y*elafe» 
brong^t me to my uxteeiMfi year ; a litde bef^ 
which period J fint committed the sin of Rhye^OK 
Yoa know eor coanlry ca/itom ol coapJing a me« 
and women together aa partners m the laheiam of 
herrest. In my fifteenth antnmn my partem^ wea 
a beeritcbing creatnre» a yeer yonnger than myaelf. 
MjF a^ercity of English deniee me the powey oC 
donv her jwnice in that lec^^eaga ; bnfc yoi^ knem 
the Scottish idiom — she was a banme, tweet^^ wm*- 

' ^ The aKBsloii- heue i» to ene of iSbt irnis of Dr John 
Malcolm, afterwards highly distinguished in t)io lente* ol' 
the East India Company. 
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iie bus. In i^orl, 8he> altogether llnwitfing13^ to 
beraelf^ initiated me in that delicions passion, which, 
in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, 
and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the first 
of human joys, onr dearest blessing here below ! 
How she caught the contagion, I cannot tell : you 
medical people talk much of infection from breath-' 
ing the same air, the touch, &c ; but I nerer ex- 
pressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did not know 
myself why I liked so much to loiter behind with 
her, when returning in the evening from our la- 
bonrs ; why the tones of her voice made my heart-' 
strings thrill like an .^lian harp ; and particular- 
ly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan, when 
1 looked and fingered over her little hand, to pick 
out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among 
her other love-inspiring qualities, she sung sweet- 
ly ; and it was her favourite reel, to which I at- 
tempted giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. I 
was not so presumptuous as to imi^ine that I*' 
could make verses like printed ones, composed by! 
men who had Greek and Latin ; but my girl sung 
a song, which was said to be composed by a small 
country lurd's son, on one of his father's maids, 
with whom he was in love ; and I saw no reason 
why I might not rh3rme as well as he ; for, ex- 
cepting that he could smear sheep, and cast peats, 
his father living in the moorlands, he had no more 
scholar-craft than myself. 

*^ Thus with me began love and poetry ; which 
at times have been my only, and till within the 
last twelve months, have been my highest enjoy- 



ment." 



The earliest of the poet's prodnctions is the 
little ballad, 



<* O once I l«Kcii%l^qiiiii» Vpii, 

Ay, and I 1q«« Imt ^tiUh 
And while that iM«ow ^vsvm* my hfi<it, 

111 love my hgnd«WII»> ^1^% " ^«» 

Boras bitnself chanLcterizes it us '< a Tery pne- 
rOe and silly pierfenwio/ce ; ** yet it coBtains here 
and there Uiiaft ol which, hftneed hairdly: ha^e been 
ashamed at an^ period <|f his life :— 

** Sk^ dfanaa ava saa rtraa and naal/ 
Baith dec€ti»t.an4 gwtae^ 

Gars tn^, ih^tm 4^1: week." 

^ S% aiid p««:il# 4» il i^ '' B9id A^ ppety. lopg 
ifbrvar^, *^I a«A iit«»y« plei^di inndi thiif soogfr 
aa il recalla ip nymM MMiie^bappy dayv^ when m^ 
lisait waa yisl \mm^ anA w WngP« stfi^eae. % ^ ^ 
1 eoasfiDsed ifc ifes a wiUi eiiihanisiMa <^f .pivMip»,.9ad; 
to ihtahMrl wirer icm^IImI k Imt wjphfiaiEt meks,, 
1119} hVnA mHim^ U thft i»g i »w )Mwi c»/' (MS*. 
Memorandum-booky AnglVt ITT^); 

In his first epistle to Lapraik (1785) he says, 

** Amabtas soon as 1 conM spell, 
I to the crambo-jingle fell, 

Tho* rude and rough ; 
Yet crooning to a body's seU 

Does weel eneughm *' 

And in some nobler yerses, entitled. On my 
Barfy Da^Sf we hare the following passage : 

** I mind it weel in early date, 

When I was beardless, young and blate. 

And first could thnuh the bam, 
Or baud a yokin* o* the pleugh, 
jtn* tho* forfoughten sair eneugh^ 

Yet unco proud to Uam^^ 
When first among the yellow com 

A man I reckoned was^ 
An* wP the lave ilk merry mom 

Could rank my rig and tou— 

b2 
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Sdll shearing and clearing: 

The tither stookit raw, 
Wi* claivers and haiTen 

Wearing the day awa— 
£'en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That 1, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make» 

Or sing a sang, at least : 
The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear^ 
I tum*d the weeder-cUps aiide. 

And spared the symbol dear, ** 

He is hardly to be envied who can contemplate 
without emotion this ezqnisite picture of young 
nature and young genius. It was amidst such 
scenes that this eitraordinary being felt those first 
indefinite stirrings of immortal ambition, which he 
has himself shadowed out under the magnificent 
imi^ of the " blind gropings of Homer's Cyclopsi 
around the walls of lus care. ** * 

* Letter to Dr Moore. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" O enviable early days. 

When dancing thouentless pleasure's maze^ 

To care and ffnilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanges for riper times. 
To feel tho follies or the crimes 

Of others— or my own ! ** 



As has been already mentioned, William Bimies 
now quitted Moont Olipl^ant for Lochlea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton, where, for some little space, 
fortune appeared to smile on his industry and fru* 
gality. Robert and Gilbert were employed by their 
father as regular labourers — he allowing them 7L of 
wages each per annum $ from which sum, how- 
ever, the value of any home-made clothes received 
by the youths was exactly deducted. Robert 
Bums's person, inured to daily toil, and continually 
exposed to all varieties of weather, presented, be- 
fore the usual time, every characteristic of robust 
and vigorous manhood. He says himself, that he 
never feared a competitor in any species of rural 
exertion ; and Gilbert Bums, a man of uncommon 
bodily strength, adds, that neither he, nor any la- 
bourer he ever saw at work, was equal to the 
youthftil poet, either in the corn-field, or the se- 
verer tasks of the thrashing-floor. Gilbert says, 
that Robert's literary zeal slackened considerably 
after their removal to Tarbolton. He was separ- 
ated from his acquaintances of the town of Ayr, 
and probably missed not only the stimulus of their 
conversation, but the kindness that had furnish- 
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ed him with his Bnpply, snch as it was, ef hooks. 
Bat the main source of his change of hahits about 
this period was, it is confessed on all hands, the 
precocious fervour of one of his own turbulent 
passions. 

• «< In my serenteenth year, "^ says Bums, << to 
give my manners a brush, I went to a country 
dancing-school.— My &ther had an unaccount- 
able antipathy against thefe meetings; and my 
going was, what to this moment I repent, in 
opposition to his wishes. IVIy {^er was subject 
to strong passions ; from that instance of diso- 
hediettce in. roe,^ he %ofik a soct of diiUke t^ n^ 
wUch I beKeve was o»» ea^SQ of the 4l^}patioii 
which mavked oi^y succeeding yem* t I ^^^ 
diMipati«n» cetrnpn^vely wiith tjhe s|;iiiQt;9/?sst. mi 
sobriety, mi reguhwri^y of Pj^byferi^ coimtry. 
life; for though the Will*Q'TWi&v^ mi9t«Qi8 ^ 
thoughttess whim, were tim^. ^^ sole %W q{ 
my path, yel eariy ii^fiwged piely iH^d 'rirtu*. 
kept me for sevieral y^em. afi^efwai^ withip th^ 

* **J, If 99<)er> ** sajn^ C'ilb^ " bow Bipl^rt cpvili ajtri- 
biite to our father that lasting resentment of hh goijng to 
a dfuicipg-sQhool against his wiYl; of- which he was inetqpa- 
ble. 1 ^lieve the tn^tb was, that about tbktinie;l|« Ift^- 
gfixk IQ see tb« di^eipm wp^tuopi^ of gij^ brjQth^a.]^ 
aions, at, weljL as hji/s not b^i^ ^m^abl^^ counsel, which 
often irritated my father, and which he would naturalty 
thiiyk a di^ncing school was not Ukely to correct. B^t he 
was pnmd' o^ Robert's genius, which, he b^stowied mUK^ 
exysuMon <;ultivat|Dg tt^u <m) tdf iiest q£ the Uffii^ , ■ t^v4, 
ht^ was e<|ualjly delighted. wi|^, b^ warqatb of heart* and 
coi^versaubnal powers. He had indeed th^t disK^e o^' 
dancing-schooh which Robert mentions ; but so fiw overw 
caaae. it during RobertV fi»st> mootlk ofl attandaPQVi tb&l he 
p^noi^tod tlp^. rest of th«, iamb, ^i ^"^^ ^^ f^K iU to «p* 
cpmpip|( him 4g|iug the aecqpd month. Kob^ excelled 
in 4ancii;^,an4 was, for somf3 time distractedly f|>nd CKf it*^ 
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)m6 of innocence. The great miBfortune of my 
life was to want an aim. I saw my father's si- 
tuation entailed on me perpetual labour. The 
only two openings by which I could enter the 
temple of fortune, were the gate of niggardly 
economy, or the path of little chicaning bu^in-, 
making. The first is so contracted an aperture^ 
I could never squeeze myself into it; — the last 
I always hated — there was contamination in the 
▼ery entrance ! Thus abandoned of aim or yiew 
in life, with a strong appetite for sociability, as well 
from native hilarity, as from a pride of observa- 
tion and remark ; a constitutional melancholy or 
hjrpochondriacism that made me fly solitude ; add 
to these incentives to social life, my reputation for 
bookish knowledge, a certain wild lo^cal talent, 
and a strength of thought, something like the ru- 
diments of good sense ; and it will not seem sur- 
prising that I was generally a welcome guest 
where I visited, or any great wonder that, always 
wbere two or three met together, there was I 
among them. But far beyond all other impulses 
of my heart, was un penchant pour VadorcMe 
moitiS du genre humam. My heart was complete- 
ly tinder, and was eternally lighted up by some 
goddess or other ; and, as in every other warfare 
in this world, my fortune was various, sometimes 
I was received with favour, and sometimes I was 
mortified with a repulse. At the plough, scythe, 
or reap-hook, I feared no competitor, and thus I 
set absolute want at defiance ; and as I never car- 
ed farther for my labours than while I was in ac- 
tual exercise, I spent the evenings in the way af- 
ter my own heart. A country lad seldom carries 
on a love adventure without an assisting confident. 
I possessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexter- 
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itj^ ^t Eeco|iiQi0pcled m« iu» a proper seeosd on 
thesQ op^ca^ionsi apd I dare say, I felt as mndi 
pleasure in being in the secret of half the loves of 
the parish of Tarholton, as ever did statesman in 
knowing the intiignes of half the conrts of Eoropat" 
In regard to the same critiisal period of Bnms a 
lifi^ bis excellent brother writes as foUows^*-'«> 
** The seven years we lived in TarholtM>n pariah 

(expending from the seventeenth to Uie twenty'' 
fonrth 4)f wy brother's age) were not niarked by 
much literary iniprovenient ; but^ during this timet 
the fonnda^on wa9 ]aid pf certain habitq in 
my brother's charact6r» niiich afterwards b^pamei 
h^t too prominent, and which malice and envy 
ha^e taken delight: to enlai^^e on. Thongh, when 
yoongt he was bashfU and awkward in his inlar-r 
conrse with women, yet when he approached rnvvs 
hood) his attachment to their society became very 
strong) and he wa9 oomitantly the victim of aome 
fair enslavert The aymptoms of hia pasijon weft^ 
often f^ch as nearly to equal thofe of |he celebift^, 
ed Sappho^ I never indeed knew that bi^JpainU4% 
m^ a^e(die4 a/¥^^ hnt Uie agita^ns ctf \m 

mind and body exceeded any^tnng of die kind I 

ever knew in real life- He had alwaya a par^^n^ 
li|r je^onsy of pe^e who were richer th$u» bim« 

ae]f, or who had more conseqnen^ in li£^ t^W 

Ipve^ therefore, rarely settled on persona of ttna 
deacriptioB, When h^ selected any one ont of the 
sovereignty of hi^ good ple^si^r e \o i^hom he f^onld 
pi|y his p^rticnlar attention, she was instantly in^ 
vested with a sniplcient stock of charm9, not of tho 
p)en|i|nl adores of hii owt^ imagination ; and ^hero- 
was often a grfat diiaimili^de between Im f)W 

captivator, a9 she appeared ^ others,^ apd ai ^ 
seemed when inv^aM wi^ ihaa^Mrihnteahf^ laye her. 
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One gOUMlh^ n^gnied pat«tt<Mtiit iit till tfbetioitt ; 
Imt as Yorick's affections flowed ont toward Ma- 
dame de L— • at the remise door, while the eternal 
TOWS of Eliza WiJr^ upim hitn, sa Robert ^^ tte^ 
quendy encontttering dther attractions, wbicd form- 
Mi io> BMny mider-plots in the drana of liis lore* " 
Tfa«s oeimpied wi^ bbb^^ kv^ and daik^^f^ 
the youth ^* without an idm " found leisure occap 
aionatly to clothe tlid suMciently various mdo^ of 
kk Bund m rbyloaes^ It was at edlrly Hi serentdei^ 
be tells us, * that he wrote some stanzas whkh be- 
gin b^imtifiilly : 

Gayly in the «unny beam ; 
Zisteoing to the wild birds singiDg, 

6^ ft faHiftg cit^tal stream. 
Straight the sky grew black and dafing, 

tHito* the wo6as the wliirlwinds rave^ 
KVees ¥4th aged arms were warriii^ 

0*er the swelling drundie Wave. 
tucti was life's cteteitfhl iHoirnDgf ^ &ti 

Otk compari^ these verses with those on 
*^ tiandsome KelL ** ^e advance adiieved by the 
voung bard In the course of* two short years, must 
be regarded with adnotiration ; nor sbouki a minor 
circumstance be entirely overlooked, that in tbe 
piece which we bave just been quotmg, tbere oc- 
eurs but one Scotch word. It was about tbis time, 
also, that he wrote a baAad of much less ambitious 
▼ein, which, years aftef, he says, be used to con 
over with delight, because oi the ^aitbfultkess witb 
which it recsdled to him the circumstances and 
feelings ot his openini^ manhood. 

— «** My ^tbe# was a Surmait iipon the CSarrick B^lrder, 
And carefully he br^ me up in decency and ordsr. 
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He bade me act a manly part, tho* I had ne'er a farthing % 
For without an honest manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding. 

Then out into the world my course I did determine ; 
7%o* to be rich was not my vnshf yet to be great was charm-' 

ing; 
JUfy talents they were not the wont, nor yet my educatuM t 
Resolved was I at least to try to mend my situation. 



• •••••• , 

No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to befriend 

me; 
So I must toil, and sweet, and broil, and labour to sustaiii 

me. 
To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father bred me 

early; 
For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for fortune 

fairly. 

Thus all obscure, unknown and poor, thro' life Fm doom- 
ed to wander ; 

Till down my weary bones I lay, in everlasting slumber* 

No view, uor care, but shun wbate'er might breed me 
pain or so^ow ; 

I live to-day, as well's I may, regardless of to-morrow," 
&c 

These are the only two of his very early pro- 
ductions in which we have nothing expressly about 
love. The rest were composed to celebrate the 
charms of those rural beauties who followed each 
other in the dominion of his fancy — or shared the 
capacious throne between them ; and we may 
easily believe, that one who possessed, with hia 
other qualifications, such powers of flattering, fear- 
ed competitors as little in the diversions of his 
evenings as in the toils of his day. 

The rural lover, in those districts, pursues his 
tender vocation in a style, the especial fascination 
of which town-bred swains may find it somewhat 
difi&cult to comprehend. After the labours of the 
day are every nay, very often after be is supposed 
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by the inmates of his own fire-side to be in his 
bed, the happy youth thinks little of walking many 
long Scotch miles to the residence of his mistress, 
who, upon the signal of a ts^ at her window, 
comes forUi to spend a soft hour or two be- 
neath the harrest moon, or, if the weather be 
aeyere, (a circomstance which never prevents the 
jonmey from being accomplished), amidst the 
sheaves of her father's barn. This *' chappin' 
•Qt, ** as they call it, is a custom of which pa- 
rents commonly wink at, if they do not openly 
approve, the observance ; and the consequences 
are far, very far, more frequently quite harm- 
less, Uian persons not familiar with Uie peculiar 
manners and feelings of our peasantry may find it 
easy to believe. Excursions of this class form the 
theme of almost all the songs which Bums is 
known to have produced about this period,— and 
such of these juvenile performances as have been 
preserved, are, without exception, beautifal. They 
show how powerfrdly his boyish fancy had been 
affected by the old rural minstrelsy of his own 
country, and how easily his native taste caught 
the secret of its charm. The truth and simplicity 
of nature breathe in every line — ^the images ar^ 
jalways just, often originally happy — and the grow- 
ing refinement of his ear and judgment, may be 

traced in the terser language and more mellow flow 

of each successive ballad. 

The best of his songs written at this time is that 

beginning, — 

<* It was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonnie. 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Anni«* 
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tb« tittle idW l^y #f tentiesft h«e<i^ 

T^ 'iwden the Mi^ aiia cwl j, 
Wi' sma* persaasion she agreed 

1^0 see me througn iite barley,*^ ^c. 

th^ heMn^ of tMs difty imt ^ ikuffiMc Kf f h« 
^i^s flktid— « #iid^ r#ci^y raidf-iHtted katf^ 

W« ttiiy' lei Mm tum m hk^tkri ^Wryj "^ A 
^ti^atn^tahc^i^ toys l»e, * ^ tHkkh inflde sofW^ al- 
tt^tlMt ^n my Mifid ta^ ittaiivfelfi, Una, tliai I 
i^^iMrt tnf MiMftedM^ sttmitfer OD^ li tiihigf^g coM^ 
i goed ^Miid« fr^tik h<itte^ At ik tfot^d s^^^l, f 
td Mum iB#n9tt#tt^6ii) huH^fkigy- dutfKii^, ftc hi 
Wbkjh I tiMuie * g^ ]»^B^.' Biit 1 nkM k 
gr^Mek* ^f«graB# i* tti« kfioNI'M|f^ of rilittd^mtf. 
Ttlef tonti^band traded #afl «t ^at titi^ Vel^ Mte^ 
liU K ftd, and H Ao^oietiiDcffr faappeae^ td me to' iM 
te Urith i^im^ #1^ «lif ied h 61^. SdeiM 6f ef«^ 
g^fe^io^ riot And rMlrk^ di!«lijpMi«i #«ref Al ^liA 
titiM nciW l« ikte ,^ bM I witf ito toettfy to* #»KM 
Mfe* H<!rif, «ll6n{^ I leitrit to ffl! Aiy Mikti, tod 
M jliii #ifhol&t feia M ^ Mlnken ik^MAe, yet I 
Wm^ ofi l*9th' « high huai with iti jr g^ioln^try, tiH 
0m nm eMA»e^ T%g6, a n^oMh #1ii<^h li AhvUiy^ 
#^and^ ii^ iby hMotti, #h^ * dmttkhig JOeUi^ 
H/kib lif^ next d«6V i& tfa6 8chi6dl; oreni^t itf;^ ffi- 
godUHMet^f , and irietf irfe off At a tangent finite the 
ijpiitoM of n^ tftndkiil* I» nOwi^T^) flltniggl^ o^ 
with my sines and otw^i^ for A few days tndre ; 
htti ttelppiA^ into d^ garden Okie charming noon to 
take tfa« son's altitude, there I met my i^ig^l; Kke 

* Proferpiaey gathering ioweny 
Herself a fiiirer &>wer.' 



* Letter to Dr Moore; 

t Thb was the Khool of Sa^OfwaM. 
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^' It WII8 in yiMQ tp thk^k of doing any mora 
gOQ(| a$, school. TbjB reipaining week I stftid, I 
di<l nothing hilt pra?^ the fi^nlties of my tpirf 
abioat her, or steal o^t tp meet her ; ai|d the tiv0 
]ff^i pights of my stay ip this cpnntiy, had sld^p 
been ^ mortal sipi thp in^age of this mode?^ apd 
ipnocent girl had kept pie gpiltlesfi, 

*' I returned homp ^ry copsiderahly ipiprorpd* 
My reining was enlarged with the w^tv iroptNlapt 
addition of TbppisonV apd Shenstone s wor)(q ; I 
had ^eep hon^ap patpfip ip a new ph^sis ; apd I 
engaged sereral of my school-fellows to keep np 
a literary correspond^ce with me. This improv- 
ed me in composition. I had met with t^ collec« 
tion of letters by the wits of Qne^n Anpp's reign, 
and I pored pyer thppi piQst devoutly; I kept 
copies of any of my own letters that pleased me ; 
and a comparison between them and ^p composi- 
tion of niost of p)y correspondents flattered my 
vanity. I carried this whim so far, that thotigh I 
hpd no|; three ^hjpgs' ^©11^ pf hppjppps ip |he 
wprlcj, yet lilpiont every po^t h^ppght m^ a^ mimy 
letter? as if { had h^n % b^of^l ploddipg ^pn pif 
day-bpo)^ and ledger* 

** I^Iy Iffe flowpd pp mpph ip the same cpursp 
tfU fhe (ifrentyrthird ypar^ Vive ftmaur,, et vive 
(if fnfi^gnatelle^ wpff piy sple principles of ^tion. 
7h^ fiddition of f wp morp apthprs to my lihr^ 
gf^ye pa grp^ pl^ure ; Stpmp ppd IVI'l^enzie^^ 

wprp piy t>oson^ (pyoprite^* Poesy Wf^ ^ill ft df^«^ 
lipg w^ for pay paipd ; hpt it w^s pp|y ipdu|gpd 
ip pccprdipg to the j^ppiopT of the hour, } ^ 
p^upUy ^f a d<^n gr #Pre pie^^ op baiid ; J 
Ippk np ope PT Q^^t ps it suited thp qioMtpeptary' 
tone of the mind, and dismissed tli^ work H9 U 
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bordered on fatigue. My passions, once lighted 
lip, raged like so many denls, till they found yent 
in rhyme ; and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet.*' 

Of the rhymes of those days, few, when he 
wrote his letter to Moore, had appeared in print. 
Winter, a Dirge, an admirably versified piece, is 
of their number ; the Death of Poor MaUie^ Mcd^ 
lies Elegy, and John BarUycom ; and one charm- 
ing song, inspired by the Nymph of Kirkoswald, 
whose attractions put an end to his trigonometry. 

** Now westlin winds, and slaughtering guns. 

Bring Autumn*! pleasant weather ; 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 

Amang the blooming heather. • • • 
*— Peggy dear, the evening's clear. 

Thick flies the skimming swallow ; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view. 

All fading green and yellow ; 
Come let us stray our gladdome way," &c. 

John Barleycorn is a clever old ballad, very 
cleverly new-modelled and extended; but the 
Death and Ekgy of Poor Mailie deserve more at- 
tention. The expiring animal's admonitions touch- 
ing the education of the ** poor toop lamb, her son 
and heir," and the *< yowie, sillie thing," her daugh^ 
ter, are from the same peculiar vein of sly homely 
wit, embedded upon fancy, which he afterwards 
dug with a bolder hand in the Ttoa Dogs, and 
perhaps to its utmost depth, in his Death and 
Doctor ffombooh. It need scarcely be added, 
that Poor Mailie was a real personage, though she 
did not actually die until some time after her last 
words were written. She had been purchased by 
Bums in a frolic, and became exceedingly attadied 
to his person. 
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i* IV^* all the tow^ she trotted by bim ; 
A lanff half-mile sbe couM descry him ; 
Wi* kindly bleat, when she did spy bim, 

Shtt ran wi' speed : 
A fr^^D^ ipair ikitltfu* 9?V <WHf nigh W^V 

TbsMii Mailie dead.'* 

These little pieces are in a much, broader dialect 
tban any of their predei^essors. His merriment 
and sa^tire were, from the beginning, S<?otch. 

Notwithstanding the loxuripiis tone of some of 
Bnm8*s pieces produced in those times, we are 
asanred by himself, (and his brother unhesitating- 
ly co^ifirm's the statement,) that no positive vice 
inlngled ip any of his Ipves, until after he reached 
bis, twenty- third year. He l^as already xM vs^ 
that his short residence *^ away from home *' at 
Kirkoswald's, where be mixed in the society of 
sea-faring men and smugglers, produced an unfa- 
Tou^lifi aJt^nUioii on some of' hia liahita ; bat in 
17^1-^ be spent six months at hrine ; and h is 
from this period tha;t bis brother dat«fi a sieripjas 
change. 

*f A% bis nmp^mi^ connexiona,*' saya Gilbeit, 
'fswere g«vierned by- the strictest mles of virtue 
and modesty, (from which he n^ver deviated tjll 
Ks twenty-t!^jir4 y^ar), ^ b^cap^ ^^i4;»u9: to, be i» 
a aitn^lMA to, i»^Bny« This was^ not likely to be 
tbe easf) while he remamed a farmer, as the stock- 
ing of a hrm require^ a sum of iponey l^<ei. s$iw np 
prp^bilijy of b/i?ing ip^jster pf for « gre»t while. 
He apd I bad foe ae?end yeass taken land of ow 
fiither, for tbe purpose of raising flax on opr own 
account; and in the course pf selUpg i^, Robert^ 
^ffsx to tjhi^ll^ pf tuijo^ing fl|ijs,-||r^^8^ib Mk as be- 
iqg svitfiblo tA Us m^ yiew o€ setting in lifey, 

c 2* 
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and as subservient to the flax-raising." * Bnrnsy 
accordingly, went to a half-brother of his mother's, 
by name Peacock, a flax-dresser in Irvine, with 
the view of learning this new trade, and for some 
time he applied himself diligently ; but misfortune 
after mbfortune attended him. The shop acci- 
dentally caught fire during the carousal of a new- 
year's- day's morning, and Robert *' was left, like 
a true poet, not worth a sixpence." — " I was 
obliged," says he, " to give up this scheme ; the 
clouds of misfortune were gathering thick round 
my father's head ; and what was worst of all, he 
was visibly far gone in a consumption ;' and, to 
crown my distresses, a hellefille whom I adored, 
and who had pledged her soul to meet me in the 
field of matiimony, jilted me, with peculiar circum- 
stances of mortification, f The finishing evil that 

* Mr Sillar assured' Mr Robert Chambers that this 
notion originated with William Bumes, who thought of 
becoming entirely a lint-farmer ; and, by way of keeping 
as much of the profits as he could within his family, of 
making his eldest son a flax-dresser. 

f Some letters referring to this afiair are omitted in the 
« General Correspondence " of Gilbert's edition ; for what ' 
reason I know not. They are surely as well worth pre- 
serving as many in the Collection, particularly when their 
early date is considered. The first of them begins thus :— 
<* I verily believe, my dear £., that the pure genuine feel- 
ings of love are as rare in the world as the pure genuine 
principles of virtue and piety. This, I hope^ will account 
for the uncommon style of all my letters to you. By un- 
common, I mean their being written in such a serious 
manner, which, to tell you the truth, has made me often 
afraid lest you should take me for somesealous bigot, who 
conversed with his mistress as he would converse wiUi his 
minister. I don't know how it is, my dear ; for though, 
except your company, there is nothing on earth gives me 
so much pleasure as writing to you, yet it never gives me 
those giddy raptures so much talked of among lovers. I 
have often thought, that if a well-grounded affection be 
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bh>iight np the rear of this infernal file, was, my 
constitutional melancholy being increased to such 
a degree, that for three months I was in a sta$e 
0|f mind scarcely to be enyied by the hopeless 
wretches who have got their mittunus-^2)^par^ 
from me, ye cursed ! " The following letter, ad- 
dressed by Burns to his father, three days before 
the unfortunate fire took place, will show abun- 
dantly that the gloom of his spirits had little need 
of that aggravation. When we consider by whom, 
to whom, and under what circumstances, it was 

not really a part of virtue, 'tis something extremely akin 
to it Whenever the thought of my £. warms my heart, 
ereiy feeling of humanity, every principle of generouty, 
kindles in my breast. It extinguishes every dirty spark 
of malice and envy, which are but too apt to invest me. 
I grasp every creature in the arms of universal benevo- 
lence, and equally participate in the pleasures of the hap- 
py, and sympathise with the miseries of the uafortiUiats. 
I aasivfr you, my dear, I often look up to the divine Dis- 
poser of £vent8, with an eye of gratitude for the blessing 
which I hope he intends to bestow on me, in bestowing 
you," 

What follows is finom Bumi^s Letter in answer to diat 
in which the young woman intimated her final r^ection 
of his vows.<*-*< I ought in good manners to have acknow- 
ledged the receipt of your letter before this time, but my 
heart was so stNKrked with the contents of it, that I can 
scarcely yset collect my thoughts so as to write to you on 
the subject. I will not attempt to describe what I felt on 
receiving your letter. I read it over and over, again and 
again ; and though it was in the politest language of re- 
fusal, still it was peremptory ; < you were sorry you could 
not make me a return, but you wish mie ' what, without 
you^ I never can obtain, < you wish me all kind of hap- 
pihess. ' It would be weak and unmanly to say that 
without you I never can be happy ; but sure I am, thai 
sharing life with you, would have given it a relish, that, 
wanting you, I never can taste. ** in such excellent Eng- 
lish did Bums woo his country maidens, in at moit bia 
twentieth year. 
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wfitteiit ih^ (efter is QFeiy w^y a remarktble 

ope:— T 

*^ HONOURBD SIR, 

** I HAVE purposely delayed vrnting, m the 
hope that I should have the plei^snre of seeuig yoa 
oil New- year's day ; hut work comes so. hard upoa 
usy that I do 1^0% choose to be absent on that ac- 
count, as well as for some other Httle reasons, 
which I shjall tell yoa at meeting. My health is 
nearly the same as when yon were h^re, only my 
sleep is a little sonnder ; and, on the whole, I am 
rather better than otherwise, though I mend by 
yi^ slow d,egr^e|^ T^ wetness 9f my nenres 
hi^ 9Ql debiUtatfid my mindii that I di^ nei^ier 
reriew past wants, nor Mk forward into fatmrity ; 
for the least anxiety or perturbation in my breast 
p]^p<^ces 0^99^ ui^ppy ^e^ts o^ my vtrhpl^ f^rame* 
Sometimes, indeed, wham for aa hour o^ ^^o va^ 
spirits are aHghtened^ I fftimmer a little into fom- 
rity ; but my principal^ and indeed my only pleiii- 
Btirable employment, is looking backwards a^ 
fsnrards in a mecal and religMna way. I am 
<|iiite transported at the thought, that ere kmg, 
pNerhfps very soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu V> 
a)l th|B pai^s a^d unjeajsjnes^, and disiy^i^t^d^s o{ 
this weacy life ; for I assure foa. I am heanily 
tbed' of it ; and, if I do not rery much deceive 
myself, I could contentedly and gladly resign it. 

• TM«oul, uneaty, andcopfiiMdat home, 
lUtlB Biid cxpatliateB ip a life to come. *• 

** It is for this reasou I am more pleased wt^ 
the iSth, 16th, and 17th rerses of the 7th chapter 
of Revelations^ than with any ten tiijj^ as. many 
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the noble enthnsiasm with which they inspire me 
for all that this world has to offer. ** As for this 
world, I desptur of ever making a figure in it. I 
am not formed for the bustle of the busy, nor the 
flutter of the gay. I shall never again be capable 
of entering into such scenes. Indeed, I am alto- 
gether unconcerned at the thoughts of this life. 
I foresee that poverty and obscurity probably await 
me, and I am in some measure prepared, and daily 
preparing, to meet them. I have but just time 
and paper to return you my grateful thanks for 
the lessons of virtue and piety you have given me, 
which were too much neglected at the time of 
giving them, but which I hope have been remem- 
bered ere it is yet too late. Present my dutiful 
respects to my mother, and my compliments to 
Mr and Mrs Muir ; and, with wishing you a 
merry New-year's day, I shall conclude. 
** I am, honoured Sir, your dutiful son, 

Robert Burns. " 



« P.S. — My meal is nearly out; but I am 
going to borrow, till I get more. " 



«* This letter, ** says Dr Cnrrie, " written se- 
veral, years before the publication of his Poems, 
when his name was as obscure as his condition was 

* The verses of Scriptore here alluded to, are as fol- 
lows :— 

<' 15w Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple ; and he that sit- 
teth on the throne shall dwell among them. 

*< 16. They shall hunger no more, neither ^rst any 
•more ; neither shall the sua light on them, nor any heat. 

<' 17. For the Lamb that is in the midat of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fount^nsof 
waters, and God shatt wipe away all tears firom tfa^ eyes. ** 



(lamMey displays the phil^opl^ic niel^njc^ol jr wbicb 
^ geper^lly fonns t)^e ppeti(^ tepoperaioaept, aii^ 
ihat j^upyap^ and ambitious spirit whic^ indicate^ 
^ jmnd conscioi^ pf it^ strength. At Iryip^i 
P^rns ^t this timQ po8|S9«§^d fi siogle rpom fpr hi^ 
l<)(%iiig9, fent<9d, perh^p?, at the ratp of a shjjliiig 
i| ^eek. He parsed l^is d^ys in constant laboar 
as a flax-dres9er> and bis food consisted chiefly oJF 
^m^eiii, i^ept to l|iw from his fathers fftmily, 
Tlie s^pre of tlik bnifible, though ivhplesoipe pif- 
triment, it i^ppears, was nearly exhausted) apd b^ 
vw ^bout to borroiv till he sho|il(} obf^i^ a supply. 
Yet even in this sitnatipii, hi^ ^^iv^ imt^p^tion 
had fonned to itself pictiyre^ of efpinence an4 dis- 
finctipn. His 4^P<^^ Q^ ^^V^g & figure in the 
world, 8how9 liow ardently f«e W^h^d fqr bPQOpfr 
9b]e fame ; and his contempt Qf life, foapded pii 
this despair, is ^he ^^puipe expressjpp pf a ypntb- 
ful and gepefpp9 mip((* 1^^ ^^f^h ^ s^te of reflec- 
tipp, and of sufferii^g, the imagination of Bums 
naturally passed the dark boundaries of our earth- 
ly Ifor^^pn, 9nd rest^^ W ^bpae beautiful repre- 
sentations of a better wprl<|» ^he^e there is nei- 
ther thirst, nor hunger, nor sorrow, and where 
Imppiueps shall lie ip propQ^t^op to i^ie caiMicity of 




nhappily for himself apd fpr fhe wprld, it i^ 
not always in the recollections of his virtuous 
ho/m and tbp Rtfidy of his Bible, t^t Bpms sought 
for consolation amidst the heavy distresses which 
^ his youth was heir to. ^ Irvine is a small sea- 
port ; and here, as a^ Kirkosw^ld, the adventur- 
4)118 sfwrittf «f a smuggling coast» with a]l their 
jovial habits, were to h^ m^ with in abundance. 
^ He coptracted some ^cgnamtance, ^^ says Gilbert, 
M of 1^ jrepir m,ai)P^ pf ^blpkii^ pioid "vipg than 
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f6i^ oV«J^I^!i]^ ih^ bDttnds of ri^d Tirtiib, wBcH 
iimI BiUMrio refftreiueci ntii]. 

I d#e to Mr Itobeit ChaMalneM (ftafhor tf 
Thtditicmi df minBurffh) tfa^ follc^hg not^ tf 
i c^iiY^rtatioii ^hh h^ htid ui Jnh^ 1826, iri€i 
it i-eSr^tifbfe 6]d &tizeri of tMb town :^^ Bikai 
m^i a the iith^ df hU re^idf6ii6^ ViMhg ni; M 
Atdlsr-lookmg man ihka oirigftt hkve h^^ exp^Md 
from bts ig^i^^verf dUMf compl^xfo^ed, ifritfr A 

tA€f(aiWig to #hiit might h^ iMed ti gloottry lit- 
t^iMvetiesa ; so mncii do> ib^ whelh in company 
#liiclr did not 689f foHh \M brtlliant pov^ers of ^n- 
i^^rsati^, h^ iMght oEen K^ seetf, f^ a co^idier- 
ifi^ Bp^' toi^ihelr, felottiing down on hiit ^tM, 
ii^HIif M^ Iffiro^ ri^stin^ oii bi« kne^. H^ was ih 
eomi]&6ii sUe^f i6id te^fye&; but ni^^n b« fotiM 
a ma to faSd ^ind, hh cMstdntfy niadi^ af poiii^ Of 
^tt^Mn'^ fahrisellf to bis compvany, a^d euAeM>fjtt* 
ing io bribg dtet hii ^^ers. It Was toong ^^ 
men' ifotie ibat be xxAHbrMy exehed bimself, and 
MifyfrdAy hlioiAe. People retnadced efVen iben*, 
mii wmir Hohett Bithisf did spekk, be alwa^ 
8^f6ke i& tb6 poinii, aootd M geneirat wftfif a sent^n'- 
iions* braVit^. ttisi mo6df thongbtftrl'iiciss, and li^ 
code' «tfle of ^xpr^Hs^O^V ^ek^ l^^tb inUk^cfd frond 
bitffstber, wH Air b!ir stt^don i^ life, \^^ayer^ 
ifik^liii' pefBoii. 

BMa bhnscfff tbod iumn Hp'iU resbWof bi^ i^ 
tfdbiice at Irving :^<' Fi'om tbi^ adven^u^e Ileahied 
abmetftibg Of tf tdwh'liib ; bi^t tbe ^rincip^ tlbin^ 
imdl giiVef lA^ ^ikidf a' tnrir, wti^ a Me^diAip* I 
ibrmedF #iA a yt^tu^ Mo#, d vei^ noble dii^c- 
ter, IM a bhp|^ iroii of nSdbrtn^e. m iWibb 
smv o^ a A^kpfe mtii^^ but <i ^;i:iMi ibittif ftiifo 
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prighboinhoodt taking bim under his patronagiey 
gave him a genteel education, with a view of bet* 
lering bis situation in life. The patron dying jnsl ^ 
as he was ready to launch out into the world, die 
poor fellow in despaur went to sea ; where, after a 
yariety of good and ill fortune, a little before I was 
acquainted with him, he had been set ashore by 
an American privateer, on the wild coast of Con- 
naught, stripped of every thing. His 

mind was ftanght with independence, magnanimity, 
and every manly virtue. I loved and admired him 
to a degree of enthusiasm, and of course strove to 
imitate him. In some measure I succeeded ; I had 
pride before, but be taught it to flow in proper 
channels. His knowledge of the world was vastly 
superior to mine ; and I was all attention to learn* 
He was the only man I ever saw who was a greater 
fool than myself, where woman was the presiding 
star ; but he spoke of illicit love with the levity 
of a sailor — which hitherto I had regarded with 
honour. Here his friendship did me a nUschirf.** 
Professor Walker, when preparing to write hie 
Sketch of, the Poet's Life, was informed by an 
aged inhabitant of Irvine, that Bums's chief delight 
while there was in discussing religious topics, par- 
ticularly in those circles which usually gather in a 
Scotch churchyard after service. The senior add- 
ed, that Bums commonly took the high Calvinisttc 
side in such debates ; and concluded with a boast, 
that '< the lad " was indebted to himself in a great 
measure for the gradual adoption of " more liberal 
o|Mnions." It was during the same period, that 
the poet was first initiated in the mysteries of free* 
masonry, ** which was, " says his brother, ^' bis 
first introduction to the life of a boon companion.** 
.He was introduced to St Mary's Lodge of Tar- 
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bolton by Jdltt Ranketi, a rery dissipated man> of 
considerable talenfe, to whom he afterwards indit" 
ed a poetical epktie, which will be noticed m ita 
place. 

" Rhyme, " Bums says, " I had given up ; "* 
(on • going to Irvine ;) ** bat meeting with Fer- 
gn^iMi's Sc&Uish Poemit, I strong anew my wildly- 
•ounding lyre With emulating yigour.*' Neither flax- 
dressing nor the tevem could keep him long from 
his proper rodation. But it was probably this ac- 
cidentu mieeting with Fei^nson, that in a great 
measure fiaally determined the Scottish character 
of Bwns*)! poeitry ; end, indeed, but for the laath^ 
■ense of this obligation, and some naturrf sympaiiiy 
with the ^^^rsonal misfottuAes of Feiguson^s life, 
it wbuld be diffi^lt to account for the very high 
terms in which Btdns always mentions bis pro- 
ductions. 

Shortly before Bums went to IWine, he, his 
brother Gilbert, and some seven or eight youn^ 
Bien besides, all of the parish of Tarbolton, had 
formed themselves into a society, which they call- 
ed the Bachelor's Ckd> ; and which met one even- 
ing in every month for the purposes of mutual en- 
tertainment and improvement. That their cups 
were but modestly filled is evident ; for the rules 
of the club did not permit any member to spend 
more than threepence at a sitting. A quesi^dll 
was announced for discussion at the close of each 
meeting ; and at the next they came prepared to 
deliver their sentiments upon the subject-matter 
thus proposed. Bums and David l^liar (to whom 
the '' £pistle to Davie, a brother-poet " was after- 
wards addressed^ — and who subsequently pub- 
lished « folume of verses ttot. without mmt) weni 
MDployed by the rest to draw up the regulatiotts 
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of the Society : and some stanzaa prefixed to Sil- 
lar's Scroll of Rules " first introduced Burns and 
him to each other as brother rhymers. " * Of the 
sort of questions discussed, we may form some 
notion from the mmute of one evening, still extant 
in Bums's hand- writing. — Question for Hal- 
lowe'en, (Nov. 11, 1780.)—." Suppose a young 
many bred a farmer, but without a?^ fortune, Jms 
it in his power to marry either of two women, the 
one a girl of large fortune^ but neither handsome 
in person, nor agreeable in conversation, but who 
can manage the household chairs of a farm well 
enough ; the other of (hem a girl every way agree^ 
able in person, conversation, and bdiaviaur, but 
without any fortune** which of them shall he 
choose 9 ** Bums, as may be guessed, took the 
imprudent side in this discussion. 

" On one solitary occasion, " says he, '* we re* 
solved to meet at Tarbolton in July, on the race- 
night, and have a dance in honour of our society. 
Accordingly, we did meet, each one with a part* 
ner, and spent the night in such innocence and 
merriment, such cheerfulness and good-humour, 
that every brother will long remember it with de» 
light. " There can be no doubt that Bums would 
not have patronised this sober aasodalion so long, 

* I quote from k letter of Mr Sillar, 29th November 
182a The Unes 

'' Of birth and blood we do not boast, 

No eentry does our Club afford. 
But plougbmen and mechanics we 

In nature^s simple dress record : 
Let nane e'er join us who refuse 
To aid the ladfs that baud the ploughs, 
To choose their friends and wale meir wives. 
To ease the labours of their lives. " 

These lines, therefore, (hitherto ascribed to Bums), are 
in fact the lawful property of Mr SiUsr. 
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unless he had experienced at its assemblies the 
ple^isare of a stimulated mind ; and as little, that 
to 1 he habit of arranging his thoughts, and express- 
ing them in somewhat of a formal shape, thus early 
cultivated, we ought to attribute much of that con- 
versational skill which, when he first mingled with 
the upper world, was generally considered as the 
most remarkable of all his personal accomplish- 
ments. — Bums 8 associates of the Bachelor's Club, 
must have been young men possessed of talents 
and acqairements, otherwise such minds as his and 
Gilbert's could not have persisted in measuring 
themselves against theirs ; and we may believe, 
that the periodical display of the poet's own vigour 
and resources, at these club-meetings, and (more 
frequently than his brother approved) at the Free* 
Mason Lodges of Irvine and Tarbolton, extended 
his rural reputation; and, by degrees, prepared 
persons not immediately included in his own circle, 
for the extraordinary impression which his poetical 
efforts were ere long to create all over ** the Car- 
rick border. " 

Mr David Sillar* gives an account of the begin- 
ning of his own acquaintance with Bums, and intro- 
duction into this Bachelor's Club, which will always 
be read with much interest. — ** Mr Robert Bums 

* David Sillar, a native of Tarbolton, became in 1784 a 
schoolmaster at Irvine ; and having, in the course of a long 
life, realized considerable property, still survives as chief 
magistrate of that town. I regret that, in the former edi- 
tions of this narrative, (pp. 43, 44, 46 of the Miscellany 
edition, and pp. 50^ 51, d4of the 8vo), some mistatements 
concerning this member of the Tarbolton Club were in- 
serted. These, in as far as he has pointed them out, are 
now omitted or corrected. Bailie SiUar was certainly not 
at Irvine during Bums's residence there. 
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was some time in the parish of Tgrholton 'pnot to 
my acquaiatance with him. His social disposiUon 
easily procured him acquaintance ; hut a certain 
satirical seasoning with which he and all poetical 
geniuses are in some degree influenced, while it 
set the rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccom- 

?anied with its kindred attendant, suspidous fear, 
recollect hearing his neighbours observe, he had 
a great deal to say for himself, and that they sus- 
pected his principles. He wore the only tied hair 
m the parish : and in the church, his plaid, which 
was of a particular colour, I think fillemot, he 
wrapped in a particular manner round his shoulders. 
These surmises, and his exterior, had such a mag- 
netical influence on my curiosity, as made me 
particularly solicitous of his acquaintance. Whe- 
ther my acquaintance with Gilbert was casual 
or premeditated, I am not now certain. By 
him I was introduced, not only to his brother^ 
but to the whole of that family, where in a short 
time, I became a frequent, and, I believe, not 
unwelcome visitant. After the commencement 
of my acquaintance with the bard, we frequently 
met upon Sundays at church, when, between ser- 
mons, instead of going with our friends or lasses, 
to the inn, we often took a walk in the fields. In 
these walks, I have frequently been struck with 
bb facility in addressing the fair sex : and many 
times, when I have been bashfully anxious how to 
express m3rself, he would have entered into con- 
versation with them with the greatest ease and 
freedom ; and it was generally a death-blow to 
our conversation, however agreeable, to meet a fe- 
male acquaintance. Some of the few opportunities 
of a noon-tide walk that a country life allows her 
laborious sons, he spent on the banks of the river, 
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or in the woods, in the neighbourhood of Stair, a 
situation peculiarly adapted to the genius of a ru- 
ral bard. Some book (generally one of those men* 
tioned in his letter to Mr Murdoch) he always 
carried and read, when not otherwise employed. 
It was lilaBwise his custom to read at table. In 
one of my visits to Lochlea, in time of a sowen 
supper, he was so intent on reading, I think Tris- 
tram Shandy, that his spoon fedling out his hand, 
made him exclaim, in a tone scarcely imitable, 
* Alas, poor Yorick ! ' Such was Bums, and such 
were his associates, when I was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Bachelor's Club. " * 

The misfortunes of William Bumes thickened 
apace, as has already been seen, and were approach- 
ing their crisis at the time when Robert came 
home from bis flax-dressing experiment at Irvine* 
I have been favoured with copies of some letters 
addressed by the poet soon afterwards to his cousin, 
Mr James Bumess, writer m Montrosey which 
cannot but gratify every reader. They are worthy 
of the strong understanding and warm heart of 
Bums ; and, besides opening a pleasing view of 
the manner in which domestic affection was pre- 
served between his father and the relations from 
whom the accidents of life had separated that excel- 
lent person in boyhood, they appear to me — ^written 
by a young and unknown peasant in a wretched 
hovel, the abode of poverty, care, and disease-— to 
be models of native good taste and politeness. 

<« Lochlea, 21st June 1783. 
•^ " Dear Sir, — My father received your favour 
of the 10th currt. ; and as he has been for some 

• Letter to Mr Aiken of Ayr, in Morrison's Bums, voL 
ii. pp. 257-260. 

d2 
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modths very poorly ia heaMi, and is in bis Own 
opiotoo, and indeed in almost erery body's else, 
in a dying condition ; be bas only, witb great dif- 
ficulty, written a few fiarewell lines to each of bis 
brotber8*in-law. For tbis melancboly reason, I now 
bold the pen for him, to thank yon for your kind 
letter, and to assure yon, Sir, that it shall not be 
my fanlt if my father s correspondence in the North 
die with him. My brother writes to John Caird ; 
and to him I must refer you for the news of onr 
fismily* I shall only trouble you with a few par- 
ticulars relatiTe to die present wretched state of 
this country. Our markets are exceedingly high ; 
oatmeal i7d. and 18d. per peck, and not to be got 
even at that price. We have indeed been pretty 
WttU supplied with quantities of white peas from 
England and elsewhere ; but that resource is likely 
to AlO us ; and what will become of us then, par* 
^»lariy the very poorest sort. Heaven only loiowa. 
This country, till of late, was flourishing incredi- 
bly in the manufacture of silk, lawn, and carpet- 
weaving ; and we are still carrying on a good deal 
in that way, but much reduced from what it was. 
We.had also a fine trade in the shoe way, but now 
anipito ly mined, and hundreds driven to a starving 
eonditiiBii on account of it. Fanning is also at jft 
wry law ebb with us. Our lands, generally speak- 
k^ mm mountainous and barren ; and our land- 
bdden, full of ideas of £u*ming gathered from the 
English and the Lothians, and other rich soils in 
Scotland, make no allowance for the odds of the 
quality of land, and consequently stretch us much 
beyond what, in the event, we will be found able 
to pay. We are also much at a loss for want of 
pr oper methods in our improvements of farmiafl^ 
Necessity compels us to leave our old schemes, axktt 
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few^ of 116 bave op{k>rtiiiiilie8 of beiag weU inform* 
^d in new ones. In abort, my dear sir, sinee the 
nnfortnnate beginning of this American war, and 
its as unfortmuite conclusion, tbis coontry bas been, 
and still is, decaying very fast. Even in bigber 
life, a couple of our Ayrsbire noblemen, and tbe 
inajor part of our knigbts and squires, are all in- 
solvent. A miserable job of a Douglas, Heron & 
Co. Bank, whicb no doubt you bare beard of, bas 
undone numbers of tbem]; and imitating Englisb and 
Frencb, and otber foreign luxuries and fopperies, 
has ruined as many more. Tbere is a great trade 
of smuggling carried on along our coasts, wbicb, 
however destructive to tbe interests of tbe king- 
dom at large, certainly enriches tbis comer of it ; 
but too often at tbe expense of our morals. How* 
ever, it enables individuals to make, at least for a 
time, a splendid appearance ; but Fortune, as is 
usual with her when sbe is uncommonly lavish of 
her favours, is generally even with them at tbe 
last ; and bappy were it for numbers of tbem if 
sbe would leave tbem no worse tban when sbe 
found tbem. 

" My mother sends yon a small present of a cheese ; 
tis but a very little one, as our last year's stock is 
sold off; but if you could &l on any correspon- 
dent in Edinburgh or Glasgow^ we would send 
you a proper one in tbe season. Mrs Black pro- 
mises to take tbe cheese under ber care so far, and 
then to send it to you by tbe Stirling carrier. 

'* 1 shall conclude tbis long letter with assuring 
you, that I sball be very happy to bear from you, 
or any of our fnends in your country, when oppor- 
tunity serves. My father sends you, probably 
for tbe last time in tbis world> bis warmest wishes 
for your welfare and happiness ; anid my mother 
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and the rest of the family desire to enclose their 
compliments to yon, Mrs Bnmess, and the rest of 
yoor family, along with, 

« Dear Sir, your affectionate cousin, 

<* Robert Burness." 

In the second of these letters, the Poet announ- 
ces the death of his father. It is dated Lochlea, 
17th February 1784.. 

" Dear Cousin, — I would have returned you 
my thanks for your kind favour of the 13th Dec 
sooner, had it not been that I waited to give you 
an account of that melancholy event, which, for 
some time past, we have from day to day expect- 
ed. On the 13th currt. I lost the best of fathers. 
Though, to be sure, we have had long warning of 
the impending stroke, still the feelings of nature 
claim their part ; and I cannot recollect the tender 
endeannents and parental lessons of the best of 
friends and the ablest of instructors, without feeling 
what perhaps the calmer dictates of reason would 
partly condemn. I hope my father's friends in 
your country will not let their connection in this 
place die with him. For my part I shall ever with 
pleasure — with pride, acknowledge my connection* 
with those who were allied by the ties of blood 
and friendship to a man whose memory I will ever 
honour and revere. I expect, therefore, my dear 
Sir, you will not neglect any opportunity of letting 
me hear from you, which will ever very much 
oblige, 

** My dear cousin, yours sincerely, 

" Robert Bukness. " 

Among other evils from which the excellent 
William Bumess thus escaped, was an affliction. 
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that would, in his eyes, have been seyere. Oar 
yonthfal poel had not, as he confesses, come un- 
scathed out of the society of those persons of 
" liberal opinions " with whom he consorted in 
Irvine ; and he expressly attributes to their lessons, 
the scrape into which he fell soon after " he put 
his hand to the plough again. " He was compelled, 
according to the then all but uniTersal custom of 
rural parishes in Scotland, to do penance in church, 
before the congregation, in consequence of the birth 
of an illegitimate child ; and whatever may be 
bought of the propriety of such exhibitions, thera 
can be no difference of opinion as to the culpable 
levity with which he describes the nature of his 
offence, and the still more reprehensible bitterness 
with which, in his Epistle to Ranken, * he inveighs 
against the clergyman, who, in rebuking him, only 
performed what was then a regular part of the 
clerical duty, and a part of it that could never have 
been at all agreeable to the* worthy man whom he 
satirizes under the appellation of ** Daddie Auld.** 
J%^ Podi Wekame to an lUegitimate Child was 
composed on the same occasion — a piece in which 
some very manly feelings are expressed, along with 
others which it can give no one pleasure to con- 
template. There is a song in honour of the same 
occasion, or a similar one about the same period, 
The rantivL Dog the Daddie dt — which exhibits 
the poet as glorying, and only glorying, in his 
shame. 

* There is much humour in some of the verses ; as, 

'^ *Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 
I gaed a roving wi' my gun, 
An brought a paitrick'to the grun', 

A bonnie hen, 
And, as the twilkht was b^un,. 

Thought nane wad ken>** &e. 
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When I consider his tender affection for the snr- 
viring members of his own family, and the rever- 
ence with which he ever regarded the memory of 
the father whom he had so recently buried, I cannot 
believe that Bums has thought fit to record in verse 
all the feelings which this exposure excited in his 
bosom. *^ To wave (in his own language) the 
quantum of the sin, " he who, two years after- 
wards, wrote the Cottar's Saturday Nighty had 
not, we may be sure, hardened his heart to the 
thought of bringing additional sorrow and unexpect- 
ed shame to the fireside of a widowed mother. But 
his false pride recoiled from letting his jovial asso- 
ciates guess how little he was able to drown the 
whispers of the stiU small voice; and the ferment- 
ing bitterness of a mind ill at ease within itself, 
escaped (as may be too often traced in the history 
of satirists) in the shape of angry sarcasms against 
others, who, whatever their private errors might 
be, had at least done him no wrong. 

It is impossible not to smile at one item oi con- 
eolation which Bums proposes to himself on this 
occasion : — 

** The mair they talk, Vm kend the better ; 

£*en let them clash}" 

This is indeed a singular manifestation of ** the 
last infirmity of noble minds. " 
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CHAPTER III. 

• 

'* The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has &ted me the russet coat, 
And dbmn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But in requit, 
Has Uess'd me wi* a random shot 

O* country wit. ** 

Three months before the death of William Barnes^ 
Robert and Gilbert took the farm of Mossgiel, * 
in the neighbouring parish of Mauchline, with 
the view of providing a shelter for their parents 
in the storm, which they had seen gradually thick- 
ening, and knew must soon burst; and to this 
place the whole family removed on William's death. 
** It was stocked by the property and individaal 
savings of the whole family (says Gilbert), and 
was a joint concern among us. Every member of 
the family was allowed ordinary wages for the la« 
bonr he performed on the farm. My brother's 
allowance and mine was L.7 per annum each. And 
during the whole time this family concern lasted, 
as well as during the preceding period at Loch- 
lea, Robert's expenses never, in any one year, ex- 
ceeded his slender income. " 

*^ I entered on this farm," says the poet, f '^ with 
a full resolution, ComCf goy I will be wise* 1 read 
farming books, I calculated crops, I attended mar- 
kets ; and, in short, in spite of Uie devily and the 
world, and thejlesh, 1 believe I should have been 

* The farm consisted of 1 19 acres, and the rent was li^. 
t Letter to Dr Moore. 
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a wise man ; bat the first year, from unfortunately 
buying bad seed, the second, from a late harvest, 
we lost half our crops. This overset all my wis- 
dom, and I returned like the dog to his vomit, and 
the sow that teas washed, to her wallowing in the 



mire. 



*'*' At the time that our poet took the resolution 
of becoming wise, he procured, " says Gilbert, '* a 
little book of blank paper, with the purpose ex- 
pressed on the first page, of making farming me- 
morandums. These farming memorandums are 
curious enough, " Gilbert slyly adds, '^ and a spe* 
cimen may gratify the reader." — Specimens ac- 
cordingly he gives ; as, 

<' O why the deuce should I repine 
And be an ill foreboder ? 
I'm twenty-three, and five foot nin&— - 
I'll go and be a sodger, " &c. 

*♦ O leave novells, ye Mauchline belles, 
Ye're safler at your spining wheel ; 
Such witching books are baited hooks 
For rakish rooks— 'like Rob MossgieL 
Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 
They mtke your youthful fancies reel, 
They heat your veins, and fire your brains, 
And then ye're prey for Rob Mossgiel, " &c. && 

The four years during which Bums resided on 
this cold and ungrateful farm of Mossgiel, were 
the most important of his life. It was then that 
his genius developed its highest energies ; on the 
woiks produced m those years his fame was first 
established, and must ever continue mainly to rest : 
it was then also that his personal character came 
out In all its brightest lights, and in all but its dark- 
est shadows ; and indeed from the commence- 
ment of this period, the history of the man may be 
traced, step by step, in his own immortal writiiags. 
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Barm now begaa to know tbat Ntttvre had 
meant him for a poet ; and diligently, thongh as 
yet in secret, he laboured in what he felt to be hiv 
destined Tooation. Gilbert continued for some 
time to be his chief, often indeed his only con- 
fident; and any thing more interesting and de- 
Hghtfnl than this excellent roan's account of the 
manner in which the poems included in the first 
of his brother's publications wete composed, is 
certainly not to be found in the annals of literary 
history* 

The reader has already seen, that long before 
the eaiiiest of them was known beyond the do* 
mestic cbcle, the strength of Burns's understand- 
ing, and the keenness of his wit, as displayed in 
his ordinary coUTersation, and more particularly at 
masonic meetings and debating clubs, (of whidi 
he formed one in Mauchline, on the Tarbolton 
model, immediately on bis removal to Mossgiel); 
had made his name known to some considerable 
extent in the country about Tarbolton» Mauch- 
Irae, and Irvine ; and thus prepared tlie way foi^ 
his poetry. Professor Walker gives an anecdote 
on this head, whkh must not be omitted : Bums 
already nnmbei^d several clergymen amoUg his 
aoquaintsiices ; indeed, we know from himself, ^mt 
at this period he wis not A little flattered, and 
justly so, no questiot), with beitig permitted td^ 
mingle occamnaliy in their Society** One of 
^cse gentlemen told the Professor, that after en- 
tering on the clerical profession, he had re^tedly 
met Bums in company, '* where, " said he, ** the 
acuteness and originality dtsjplayed by him, ihe 
depth of his discernment, the force of his expres- 

• liatter to Dr Moore, smb imHa, 
£ 
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Bions, and tbe aathoritatire energy of his under- 
standing, had created a sense of his power, of the 
extent of which I was unconscious, till it was re- 
vealed to me by accident. On the occasion of my 
second appearance in the pulpit, I came with an 
assured and tranquil mind, and though a few per- 
sons of education were present, advanced some 
length in the service with my confidence and self- 
possession unimpaired; but when I saw Bums, 
who was of a different parish, unexpectedly enter 
the church, I was affected with a tremor and em- 
barrassment, which suddenly apprised me of the 
impression which my mind, unknown to itself, had 
previously received. " The Professor adds, that 
the person who had thus unconsciously been mea- 
suring the stature of the intellectual giant, was 
not only a man of good talents and education, but 
^* remarkable for a more than ordinary portion of 
constitutional firmness. " * 

Every Scotch peasant who makes any preten- 
sion to understanding, is a theological critic — at 
least such vxzs the case^-and Bums, no doubt, 
had long ere this time distinguished himself con- 
siderably among those hard-headed groups that 
may usually be seen gathered togeUier in the 
churchyard after the service is over. It may be 
guessed, that from the time of his residrace at 
Irvine, his strictures were too often delivered in 
no reverent vein. ** Polemical divinity, " says he 
to Dr Moore, in 1787, "about this time, was 
putting the country half mad, f and I, ambitious 

* Life prefixed to MorrisonU Bums, p. 4d. 

f The following account of the BuchaniteSt a set of 
fanatics, now forgotten, who made much noise in the 
South and West of Scotland, about the period in question, 
is taken firoin one of the Foetus letters to his cousin (Mr 
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of fthining in cooyersation-parties on Sundays, at 
fbnerak, &c. used to puzzle Calnnism with so 
much heat and indiscretion, that I raised the hue 
and cry of heresy against me, which has not ceased 

Bumes of Montrose), with which I have been favoured 
since this narrative was first published. It is dated Moss- 
giel, August ITS'!. " We have been surprised with one 
of the most extraordinary phenomena in the moral world* 
which, I dare say, has happened in the course of this half 
century. We have had a party of the Presbytery Relief, 
as they call themselves, for some time in this country. A 
pretty thriving society of them has been in the burgh of 
Irvine for some years past, till about two years ago, a 
Mrs Buchan from Glasgow came among them, and began 
to ^read some fanatical notions of religion among them, 
and, in a short time, made many converts among them, 
and, among others, their preacher, one Mr Whyte, who, 
upon that account, has been suspended and formally de- 
posed by his brethren. He continued, however, to preach 
in private to his party, and was supported, both he, and 
their spiritual mother, as they affect to call old Buchan, 
by the contributions of the rest, several of whom were in 
gooid circumstances ; till, in spring last, the populace rose 
and mobbed the old leader Buchan, and put her out of 
tbm town ; on which, all her followers voluntarily quitted 
the place likewise, and witli such precipitation, that many 
of them never shut their doors behind them ; one left a 
washing on the green, another a cow bellowing at the 
crib without mea^ or any body to mind her ; anid, after 
several stages, they are fixed at present in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries. Their tenets are a strange jumble of 
enthusiastic jargon ; among others, she pretends to give 
tfaem. the Holy Ghost by breathing on them, which she 
does with postures and practices that are scandalously in- 
decent ; they have likewise disposed of all their effects, 
and hold a community of goods, and live nearly an idle 
life, carrying on a great farce of pretended devotion in 
bams and woods, where they lodge and lye all together, 
and hold likewise a community of women, as it is another 
pf their tenets that they can commit no moral sin. I am 
personally acquainted vrith most of them, and I can as- 
sure you the above mentioned are facts. 

" This, ray dear ffir, is one of the many mstances of the 
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to this hour. " Tb«re tre some plun dlnsions to 
this matter in Mr David Sillar's letter, already 
quoted ; and a surviving friend told Allan Cun- 
ningham, the other day, ** that he first saw Bums 
on the afternoon of the Monday of a Mauchline 
Sacrament, lounging on horseback at the door of 
|i public-house, holding forth on religious topics to 
a whole crowd of country people, who presently 
became so much shocked with his levities, that 
they fairly hissed him fitMti the ground. " 

To understand Bums's situation at this time, at 
once patronbed by a number of clergymen, and 
attended with '* a hue-and-cry of heresy, " we 
must remember his own words, that <' polemical 
divinity was putting the country half mad. " Of 
both the parties which, ever since the Revolution 
of 1688, have pretty equally divided the Church 
of Scotland, it so happened that some of the most 
zealous and conspicuous leaders and partisans were 
then opposed to each other, in constant warfare, in 
this particular district ; and their feuds being of 
course taken up among their congregations, and 
spleen and prejudice at work, even more furiously 
in the cottage than in the manse^ he who, to the 
annoyance of the one set of belligerents, could 
talk like Bums, might count pretty surely, with 

folly of leaving the guidance of sound reason and com- 
mon sense in matters of religion. 

<* Whenever we neglect or despise these sacred moni- 
tors, the whimsical notions of a perturbated brain are taken 
for the immediate influences of the Deity, and the wildest 
fanaticism, and the most inconsistent absurdities, will meet 
with abettors and converts. Nay, I have often thought, 
that the more out of the way and ridiculous the fancies 
are, if once they are sanctified under the sacred name of 
Religion, the unhappy mistaken votaries are the more 
firmly glued to them. '* 
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itrbatevier alloy his wit happened to be mingled, 
in whatever shape the precious *^ circnlating me- 
dium " might be cast, on the applause and coun- 
tenance of the enemy. And it is needless to add, 
they were the less scrupulous sect of the two that 
enjoyed the co-operation, such as it was then, and 
far more important, as in the sequel it came to be, 
of our poet. 

William Bumes, as we have already seen, though 
a most exemplary and devout man, entertained 
opinions very different from those which common- 
ly obtained among the rigid Calvinists of his dis- 
trict. The worthy and pious old man himself, 
therefore, had not improbably infused into his 
aon's mind- its first prejudice against these per- 
sons ; though, had he lived to witness the manner 
in which Robert assailed them, there can be no 
doubt his sorrow would have equalled their anger. 
The jovial spirits with whom Burns associated at 
Irvine, and afterwards, were of course habitual 
deriders of the manners, as well as the tenets of 

the 

« Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John Knox. " 

We have already observed the effect of the young 
poet's own first collision with the ruling powers of 
P^resbyterian discipline ; but it was in the very act 
of settling at Mossgiel that Bums formed the con- 
nexion, which, more than any circumstance be- 
sides, influenced him as to the matter now in ques- 
tion. The farm belonged to the estate of the Earl 
of Loudoun, but the brothers held it on a sub- 
lease from Mr Gavin Hamilton, writer (i, e, at- 
torney) in Mauchline, a man, by every account, of 
engaging manners, open, kind, generous, and high- 
spirited, between whom and Robert Bums, in spite 
of considerable inequality of condition, a close and 

E 2 
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intimate friendsbip itm ere long formed. Jvtt 
about this time it happened that Hamilton was at 
open feud with Mr Anld, the minister of Msach- 
line, (the same who had alreMdy rebuked the poet), 
and the ruling elders of the pansh, in consequence 
of certain irregularities in his personal condoet 
and deportment, which, according to the nsnal 
strict notions of kirk-discipline, were considered 
as fairly demanding the yigorons interference of 
these aathorities. The notice of this person, his 
own landlord, and, as it would seem, one of the 
principal inhabitants of the Tillage of Manchline 
at the time, most, of eoniae, have been very flat- 
tering to our polemical young farmer. He espous- 
ed (javin Hamilton's qnanel warmly. HamUtoa 
was naturally enough ^sposed to mix up his^ per- 
sonal affiar witli the stancMiig contrereisies wheae- 
on Auld was at variance wiih a large and power- 
ful body of his brother dergymen; «id by cfegiiees 
the Manchline toriter*s ardent praitffS came to be 
as yehemently interested in the chmrch-poiiUcs of 
Ayrshire, as he could have been in politics of ano- 
ther order, had he happened to be a freeman of 
some open borough, and his patron a candidate for 
the honour of representing it in St Stephen's. 

Cromek has been severely criticised for some 
details of Gravin Hamilton's dissensions with his 
parish minister ; * but perhaps it might have been 
well to limit the censure to the tone and spirit of 
the narrative, f since there is no doubt that these 
petty squabbles had a laige share in directmg the 
early en^gies of Bums's poetical talents. Even 
in the west of Scotland, such matters would hard- 
ly excite much notice now-a^days, but they were 

• Edinburgh Reyiew, toL XIII. p. 273. 
t Seliquei, p. 164^ &c. 
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qvite enough to praduee a woiid of Taxatibii and 
Gostrover»7 forty years ago; and the Engliefa read- 
er to whom alj snch details are denied, will cer- 
tainly nerer be able to comprehend either the me- 
rits or the demerits of many of Boms s most re- 
nerkable prodsctions. Since I hare touched on 
,tbis matter at all, I may as well add, that Hamil- 
ton's family, though professedly adhering (as, in- 
deed, if they were to he Christians at all in that 
district, they must needs have done) to the Pres- 
byterian Establishment, had always lain under a 
atnmg suspicion of Episcopalianism. Gavin's great- 
grandfather had been curate of Kirkoswald in the 
troubled times that preceded the Revolution, and 
incurred great and lasting popular hatred, in con- 
sequence of being supposed to have had a prki- 
eipal hand in bringing a thimsand of the aighr 
land ho9t into that region in 1677-8. The dis- 
trict was commonly said not to have entirely 
recovered the effects of that savage visitation in 
Jess dian a hundred years ; and the descendants 
and representatives of the Covenanters, whem 
the curate of Kirkoswald had the reputation at 
least of persecuting, were commonly supposed to 
regard with anything rather than ready good- will, 
Ym descendant, the witty writer of Mauchline. A 
well-nursed prejudice of this kind was likely enough 
to be met by counter-spleen, and such seems to 
have been the truth of the case. The lapse of an- 
other generation has sufficed to wipe oat every 
trace of feuds, that were still abundantly discerni- 
ble, in the days when Ayrshire first began to ring 
with the equally zealous applause and vituperation 
of-^ 

« Poet Bums, 
And his piiest-skelpiog tumiJ/ 
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It is impossible to look back bow to the iuril 
war, which then raged among the churchmen of 
the west of Scotland, without confessing, that on 
either side there was much to regret, and not a 
little to blame. Proud and haughty spirits were 
unfortunately opposed to each odber ; and in the 
superabundant display of zeal as to doctrinal points, 
neither party seems to have mingled much of the 
charity of the Christian temper. The whole exhi- 
bition was most unlovely — ^the spectacle of such 
indecent violence among the leading Ecdesiastics 
of the district, acted unfavourably on many mens 
minds — ^and no one can doubt, that in the at best 
unsettled state of Robert Bums's principles, the 
unhappy effect must have been powerful indeed as 
to him. 

Macgill and Dalrymple, the two ministers of 
the town of Ayr, had long been suspected of en- 
tertaining heterodox opinions on several points, 
particularly the doctrine of original sin, and the 
Trinity; and the former at length published an 
Essay, which was considered as demanding the 
notice of the Church- courts. More than a year 
was spent in the discussions which arose out of 
this ; and at last Dr Macgill was fain to acknow- 
ledge his errors, and promise that he would take 
an early opportunity of apologizing for them to his 
own congregation from the pulpit — which promise, 
however, he never performed. The gentry of the 
country took, for the most part, the side of Mac- 
gill, who was a man of cold unpopular manners, 
but of unreproached moral character, and possess- 
ed of some accomplishments, though certainly not 
of distinguished talents. The bulk of the lower 
orders espoused, with far more fervid zeal, the 
cause of those who conducted the prosecution 
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mg$im% this erring doctor. Gram HaniiHony and 
M persons of his stamp, were of course on the side 
of Maogill— >»Aqld, and the Mauchlipe elders, with 
hia enemies. Mr Robert Aiken, a writer in Ayr, 
a man of remarkable talents, particularly in public 
apeakingt had the principal management of Mac- 
gills cause before the Presbytery, and* I believe, 
also before the Synod. He was an intimate friend 
of Hamilton, and through him had about this time 
formed an acquaintance, which soon ripened into 
M warm friendship, with Bums. Burns, therefore, 
was from the beginning a zealous, as in the end he 
was perhaps the most effective partisan, of the side 
on which Aiketi had staked so much of bis repu- 
.lation. Macgill, Dalrymple, and their brethren, 
aospected, with more or less justice, of leaning to 
.heterodox opinions, are the New Light pastors of 
bb earliest satires. 

The prominent antagonists of these men, and 
chosen champions of the Auld Light, in Ayrshire, 
Jt must now be admitted on all hands, presented^ 
in many particulars of personal conduct and de- 
meanour, as broad a ndark as ever tempted the 
shafts of a satirist. These men prided theniselves 
on being the legitimate and undegenerate descend- 
ants and representatives of tlie haughty Puritans, 
who chiefly condupted the overthrow of Popery in 
Scotland, and who ruled for a time, and would 
fiain have contmued to rule, over both king a^d 
people, with a more tyrannical dominion than ever 
the Catholic priesthood itself had been able to ex- 
ercise amidst that high-spirited nation. With the 
.horrors of the Papid system for ever in their 
mouths, these men were in fact as bigoted monks, 
and almost as relentless inquisitors, in their hearts, 
■8 arer wore cowl and corid-^-austere wA nffgra- 
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cions of aspect, coarse and repulsive of addresi 
and manners — very Pharisees as to the lesser m&U 
ters of the law, and many of them, to all outward 
appearance at least, overflowing with pharisaicaL 
self-conceit, as well as monastic hile. That ad- 
mirable qualities lay concealed under this ungainly 
exterior, and mingled with and checked the worst 
of these gloomy passions, no candid man will per- 
mit himself to doubt ; and that Bums has grossly 
overcharged his portraits of them, deepening sha- 
dows that were of themselves sufficiently dark, and 
excluding altogether those brighter, and perhaps 
softer, traits of character, which redeemed the ori- 
ginals within the sympathies of many of the 
worthiest and best of men, seems equally clear. 
Their bitterest enemies dared not at least to bring 
against them, even when the feud was at its height 
of fervour, charges of that heinous sort, which 
they fearlessly, and I fear justly, preferred against 
their antagonists. No one ever accused them of 
signing the Articles, administering the sacraments, 
and eating the bread of a Church, whose funda- 
mental doctrines they disbelieved, and, by insinua- 
tion at least, disavowed. 

The law of Church-patronage was another sub^ 
ject on which controversy ran high and furious in 
the district at the same period ; the actual condi- 
tion of things on this head being upheld by all the 
men of the New Light, and condemned as equally 
at variance with the precepts of the gospel, and 
the rights of freemen, by not a few of the other 
party, and, in particular, by certain conspicuous 
zealots in the immediate neighbourhood of Bums. 
While this warfare raged, there broke out an intes- 
tine discord within the camp of the faction which 
he loved not. Two of the foremost leaders of the 
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Aold Light party quarrelled about a question of 
parish-boundaries; the matter was taken up in 
the Presbytery of Irvine) and there» in the open 
court, to whidi the announcement of the discus- 
sion had drawn a multitude of the country people, 
and Bums among the rest, the reverend divines, 
hitherto sworn friends and associates, lost all com- 
mand of temper, and abused each other coram 
fopuloy with a fiery virulence of personal invec- 
tive, such as has long been banished from all po- 
pular assemblies, wherein the laws of courtesy are 
enforced by those of a certain unwritten code. 

^' The first of my poetic ofispring that saw the 
%bt, " says Bums, '* was a burlesque lamentation 
on a quarrel between two reverend Calvinists, 
both of them dramcUis personce in my Holy Fair, 
I had a notion myself that the piece had some 
merit ; but to prevent the worst, I gave a copy of 
it to a friend who was very fond of such things, 
and told him 1 could not guess who was the au- 
thor of it, but that I thought it pretty clever. With 
a certain description of the clergy, as well as laity, 
it met with a roar of applause,^* 

This was The Holy TuUzie, or Twa Herds, 
a piece not given either by Currie or Gilbert 
Bums, though printed by Mr Paul, and omitted, 
certainly for no very intelligible reason, in editions 
where The Holy Fairy The Ordination^ Sfc, found 
admittance. The two herds, or pastors, were Mr 
Moodie, minister of RiccartouD, and that favour- 
ite victim of Bums's, John Russell, then minister 
at Kilmamock, and afterwards of Stirling. 

** From this time, " Bums says, *' I began to 
be known in the country as a maker of rhymes 
• . . . . Holy Willie's Prayer next made its ap- 
pearance, and alarmed the kirk-session so much, 
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that they held fierersl meetings to look OTer thei^ 
sptritilal artillery, and see if any of it might be 

pointed against profane rhymers '*" : and to tt 

place among profane rhymers^ the author of this 
terrible infliction had unquestionably established 
his right. Sir Walter Scott epeaks of it as « a 
piece of satire more exquisitely severe than any 
which Bums ever afterwards wrote — but unfor* 
tunately cast in a form too daringly profane to be 
received into Dr Currie's collection. " "* Bums's 
reverend editor, Mr Paul, nevertheless, presents 
Holt/ Willie's Prayer at full length ; f and even 
calls on the friends of religion to bless the memory 
of the poet who took such a judicious method oif 
<< leading the liberal mind to a tmtional view of the 
nature of prayer. " 

<< This, ' says that bold commentator, ^ was not 
only the prayer of Holy Willie, but it is merely 
the metrical version of every prayer that is offar* 
ed up by those who call themselves the pure t%» 
formed church of Scotland. In the course of his 
reading and polemical warifitu'e, Bums embraced 
and defended the opinions of Taylor of Norwich,' 
Macgill, and that school of DivmeS. He could 
not reconcile bis mind to that picture of the Beipg^ 
whose very essence is love> which is drawn by Uie 

* Qjuarterly Review, No. 1. p. 22. 

f I leave this passage as it stood originally ; but am 
happy in having it in my power to add, on Mr PauFs own 
authority, that he had no hand either in selecting the 
poems for the edition in question, or superintemfing the 
printing of it. He merely contributed the brief memoir 
prefixed, and critical notes appended to it ; and *< con- 
sidered his contnbutions as a JeU'^ewrit, " After this 
ezplanatiod, my text tfiay safely be Idft to the futerpreta- 
tiou oftvery candid reiuler. 
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higb Cf^Vinists or the tepteseDt&tires of the Co?e- 
naDtera — namely, that he is disposed to gttttit sal* 
Tation to none but a few of their sect ; that the 
whole Paipin world, the disciples of Mahomet, the 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and eren the 
Calvinists who difier from them in certain tenets, 
most, Uke Komh, Dathan and Abiram, descend to 
the pit of perdition, man, woman, and diild, without 
the possibility of escape ; but such are the identical 
doctrines of ^ Cameronians of the present day, And 
such was Holy Willie's style of prayer. Tfoe hypo- 
erisy and dishonesty of the man, who was at the time 
ft reputed Saint, were perceived by the discerning 
penetration of Bums, and to edcpo^ them he cen^ 
sidered U his duty. The terrible view of the Deity 
exhibited in that able production is preciisely the 
same view which is given of hiiti, in different words, 
by many devout preachers at present. They in* 
eolcate) that the greatest sinner is the greatest fia- 
vourite of heaven-^that a reformed bawd is mere 
aoeeptable to the Almighty than a pure virgin, 
wIkt has hirdty ever transgressed even in ^loiight 
-M^at the lost sheep alone will be saved, and that 
the ninety-ead-nkie out of the hundred Will be left 
in the wttdemess, to perish without mercy-^that 
the teviour of the world loves the elect, net firem 
aay lovely qualities whkh they posisesB, for they 
9ete hexefol 4n his liight, but * he loves them be* 
cause he loves them. ' Such are the sentiments 
whidi ara btealhed by those who are dettominated 
High Cidvinists^ end from Which the soul of a poet 
who loves mankind, and who has not studied the 
^tem in all its befeoings, recoils with horror. . • • 
The gloomy forbidding representation whi(^ they 
give of the Supreme B^g^ has a tendency to 
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produce insanity, and lead to suicide. *' *-^X^ ^ 
BumSy pp. 40---41. 

Mr Paul may be considered as expressing in the 
above, and in other passages of a similar tendency, 
the sentiments with which even the most auda- 
cious of Bums's anti-calvinistic satires were re- 
ceived among the Ayrshire divines of the New 
Light. That performances so blasphemous should 
have been, not only pardoned, but applauded by 
ministers of religion, is a singular circumstance, 
which may go far to make the reader comprehend 
tlie exaggerated state of party feeling in Bums's 
native county, at the period when he first appealed 
to the public ear ; nor is it fair to pronounce sen- 
tence upon the young and reckless satirist, with- 
out taking into consideration the undeniable fact 
-—that in his worst offences of this kind, he was 
encouraged and abetted by those, who, to say no- 
tiling more about their professional character and 
authority, were almost the only persons of liberal 
education whose society he had any opportunity 
of approaching at the period in question. Had 
Bums received, at this time, from his clerical 
friends and patrons, such advice as was tendered, 
when rather too late, by a layman who was as fas 
from bigotry on religions subjects as any man in 
the world, this great genius might have made his 
first approaches to the public notice in a very dif- 
ferent character. 

'< Let your bright talents, ** — (thus wrote the ex« 
cellent John Riunsay of Ochtertyre, in October 

* According to every account, Holy Willie was no 
▼ery consistent character. I find it stated in Cromek's 
MSS. tbat he met with his death, by falling, when drunk, 
into a wet ditch ; and indeed this story seems to be al- 
luded to in more than one of Bums's own letters. 
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1787,)-^<< Let those bright talents which the Al- 
mighty has bestowed on you, be henceforth em- 
ployed to the noble purpose of supporting tho 
cause of truth and virtue. An imagination so va- 
ried and forcible as yours may do this in many dif- 
ferent modes ; nor is it necessary to be always se- 
rious, which you have been to good purpose ; good 
morals may be recommended in a comedy, or'even 
in a song. Great allowances are due to the heat 
and inexperience of youth ; — and few poets can 
boast, like Thomson, of never having written a 
line, which, dying, they would wish to blot. la 
particular, I wish you to keep clear of the thorny 
walks of satire, which makes a man an htmdred 
enemies for one friend, and is doubly dangerous 
when one is supposed to extend the slips and 
weaknesses of individuals to their sect or party. 
About modes of faith, serious and excellent men 
have always di£Pered ; and there are certain curi- 
cms questions, which may afford scope to men of 
metaphysical heads, but seldom mend the heart or 
temper. Whilst these points are beyond human ken, 
it is sufficient that all our sects concur in their views 
of morals. You will forgive me for these hints. " 
Few such hints, it is likely, ever reached his 
ears in the days when they might have been most 
useful — days of which the principal honours and 
distinctions are thus alluded to by himself:— 

*« I've been at drunken writers* feasts ; 
Nay, been bitch-fou *inang godly priests.** 

It is amusing to observe how soon even really 
Bucolic bards learn the tricks of their trade : 
Bums knew already what lustre a compliment 
gains from being set in sarcasm, when he made 
Willie call for special notice to 
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— «* Gftun Hamilton'* deaerM, 

He drinks, and sifvears, and plays at carts ; 
Yet has sae mony takin* arts 

Wi* great and snia*, 
Frae God*f am priests the people's hearts 

He steals awa* *' &c. 

Nor is bjs other piitron, Aikeo, introdnced with 
inferior skill,] as having merited WiUie s most fev- 
▼ent execrations by his " glib^-tongned " defence of 
the heterodqx doelor of Ayr ; 

« Lord ! visit them wha did employ him, 
Apd for thy popple's sa^e destroy *em. *' 

Bom9 owed a comf^iment $o this gentlemm's 
elecntioiiary talents. ^* I never knew there was 
any merit in my poems, " said he, ^ tmtil Mr Ai- 
keip read them into repute. " 

Encouraged hy the " roar of applause ** which 
gree1;ed these pieces, thus orally promulgated and 
re^mmended, he produced in suceession yarious 
satires, wherein the same set of persons were 
lathed ; as, The OrdinaHon ; The KirKs Alarmy 
Sfc. Sfc. ; and last, and best undoubtedly, The Hofy 
, jFatTt in which, unlike the others that have been 
mentioned, satire kmpa its own place, and ia sub- 
seryi^t to the poetry of Bums. This was, indeed, 
an extraordinary performance ; no partisan of any 
sect could whisper that malice had formed its prin- 
cipal inspiration, or that its chief attraction lay in 
the boldness with which individuals, entitled and 
accustomed to respect, were held up to ridicule ; 
it was acknowledged, amidst the sternest mutter- 
ings of Mrrath, that national manners were once 
more in the hands of a national poet ; and hardly 
denied by those who shook their heads the most 
, gravely over the indiscretions of particular passa- 
ges, or even by those who justly regretted a too 
prevailing tone of levity in the treatment of a sub- 
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ject essratially solemn, that the Muse of ChrisCs 
Kirk on the Green had awakened, after the slam- 
ber of ages, with all the yigonr of her regal yonth 
aboat her, in ** the aold clay biggin " of Moss^eL 

The Holy Fairy however, created admiration, 
not sarprise, among the circle of domestic friends 
who had been admitted to watch the steps of his 
progress in an art, of which, beyond that circle, 
little or nothing was heard until the youthful poet 
produced at length a satirical masterpiece. It is 
not possible to reconcile the statements of Gilbert 
and others, as to some of the minutiae of the chro- 
nological history of Bums's previous performan- 
ces ; but there can be no doubt, that although 
from choice or accident his first provincial fame 
was that of a satirist, he had, some time before any 
of his philippics on the Auld Light divines made 
their appearance, exhibited to those who enjoyed 
his personal confidence, a range of imaginative 
power hardly inferior to what the Holy Fair it- 
self displays ; and, at least, such a rapidly improv- 
ing skill in poetical language and versification, as 
must have prepared them for witnessing, without 
wonder, even the most perfect specimens of his art. 

Gilbert says, ** that among the earliest of his 
poems, " was the Epistle to Davie^ and Mr Wal- 
ker believes that this was written very soon after 
the death of William Bumes. t This piece is in the 
very intricate and difficult measure of The Cherry 
and the Sloe ; and, on the whole, the poet moves 
with ease and grace in his very unnecessary tram- 
mels ; but young poets are careless beforehand of 
difficulties which would startle the experienced ; 
and great poets may overcome any difficulties if 
they once grapple with them ; so that I should ra- 

Jt 2 
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ther ground my distmst of Gilbert's statement, if it 
most be literally taken, on the celebration of JeoM^ 
with which the epistle terminates : and after all, she 
Is celebrated in the concluding stanzas, which may 
hare been added some time after the first draoght. 
The gloomy circnmstances of the poet s personid 
condition, as described in this piece, were common, 
it cannot be doubted, to all the years of his youdir 
fid history ; so that no partieolur date is to be found" 
ed upon these ; and if this was the first, certainly 
it was not the last occasion, on which Bams erp> 
ercised his fancy in the colouring of the Tery wont 
issue that could attend a life of nnsuocessfol to^ 

«< The last o*t, the warst o*e 
Is oidy Just to beg«- *' 

But Gilbert's recollections, howerer, on trivial 
points inaccurate, will always be more interesting 
than any thing that could be put in their place. 

*' Robert, " says he, oft^ composed without 
any regular plan. When any thing made a strong 
impression on his mind, so as to rouse it to poetic 
exertion, he would ^ve way to the impulse, and 
embody the thought in rhyme. If he hit on two 
or three stanzas to please him, he would then 
think of proper introductory, connecting, and con* 
eluding stanzas ; hence the middle of a poem was 
often first produced. It was, I think, in summer 
1784, * when in the interval of harder labour, he 
and I were weeding in the garden (kul-yard), that 
he repeated to me the principal part of this epis^e 
(to Davie). I believe the first idea of Robert'ft 
becoming an author was started on this oc<SasloB« 
I was much pleased with the epistle, and said to 

* It has iDeen already mentioned that Sillar TQTC\,oy^^ 
from Tarbolton to Irvine in 1784; which circumstance 
seems to confirm the account ill the text. 
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}Am I WB8 of pinion it woald bear being pvinted, 
Mid that it would be well received by people of 
taste ; tliat I thought it at least equal, liP iiot sa^ 
p«rior, to many of Allan Ramsay a epistles ; and 
diat the mmt of these, and much other Scotch 
fnetry, seemed to consist principally in the ki^ack 
•of the expression — but here, there was a strain of 
laterestmg sentiment, and the Scotticism of the 
language scarceHy seemed affected, but a]^ared 
to be the natural language of the poet ; that, be- 
atdes, there was eertainly some noreity in a poet 
pointing out the consolations that were in store for 
jiim wl^en he should go a-begging. Robert seem- 
«d Fery well pleased with my criticism, and we 
talked of sending it to some magame ; but as this 
pkn afforded no importunity of knowing how it 
would take, the idea was dropped. 

^' It was, I think, in the winder foUowing, as we 
wete going together with carts for coal to the fa- 
anly, (and I could yet point out the particular 
«pot), that the author first repeated to me the 
Address to the DeiL The curious idea of such 
•n address was sag^^ested to him, by running over 
In his mind the many ludicrous accounts and re«- 
prasentatioas we have, from yarious quarters, of 
t^s august peisonage. Death cmd Doctor Hom^ 
hooky though not published in the Kilmarnock edi- 
tion, was produced early in the year 1785. llie 
eehoolmaster of TaHbolton parish, to eke up the 
acanty subsistence allowed to that useful class of 
men, had set up a shop of grocery goods. Hav- 
ing accidentally fallen in with some medical books, 
and become most hobby-horsically attached to the 
atndy of medicine, he had added the sale of a few 
medicines to his little trade. He had got a ^op 
bill printed, at the bottom of which, overlooking 
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his own incapacity, be had advertised, that ^ Ad- 
vice would be given in common disorders at the 
shop gratis. ' Robert was at a mason-meeting ia 
Taibolton, when the Dominie unfortunately made 
too ostentatious a display of his medical skill. As 
he parted in the evening from this mixture of pe- 
dantry and physic, at the place where he describes 
his meeting with Death, one of those floating ideas 
of apparitions, he mentions in his letter to Dr 
Moore, crossed his mind ; this set him to work 
for the rest of the way home. These circum- 
stances he related when he repeated the verses %9 
me next afternoon, as I was holding the plough, 
and he was letting the water off the field beside 
me. The JBpisde to John Lapraik was produced 
exactly on the occasion describod by the author. 
He says in that poem, On Fa»ten-een we had u 
TOckin\ (p. 235.) I believe he has omitted the 
word rocking in the glossary. It is a term derived 
from those primitive times, when the country- 
women employed their spare hours in spinning on 
the rock, or distaff. This simple implement is a 
very portable one, and well fitted to the social in- 
clination of meeting in a neighbour's house ; hence 
the phrase of going a-rocking, or with the rock. 
As the connexion the phrase had with the imple^ 
ment was forgotten when the rock gave place to 
the spinning-wheel, the phrase came to be used 
by both sexes on social occasions, and men talk of 
going with their rocks as well as women. It was 
at one of these rockings at our house, when we 
had twelve or fifteen young people with their rocks^ 
that Lapraik 8 song, beginning, * When I upon thy 
bosom lean, * • was sung, and we were informed 

• Burns was never a fastidious critic ; but it is not very 
«asy 10 understand bis admiradoa of Lapraik's poetry. 
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who was the satbor. The Terees to the Mouse 
and Mountain Daisy were composed on the oc- 
canons meotiooed, and while the aathor was hold- 
ing the plough ; I could point out the particular 
spot where each was composed. Holding the 
plough was a favourite situation with Robert for 
poetic compositions, and some of his best verses 
were produced while he was at that exercise. 
Several of the poems were produced for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward some favourite senti- 
ment of the author. He used to remark to me, 
that he could not well conceive a more mortifying 
picture of human life, than a man seeking work. 
In casting about in his mind how this sentiment 
night be brought forward, the elegy, Man vxts 
mode to Meum, was composed. Robert had fre- 
quently FemiBU*ked to me, that he thought there 
wm something peealiariy venerable in the phras^, 
* Let us wmhip God,* used by a decent sober 
bead of a family introducing family worship^ To 
this smitiment of the auth<n> the world is indebted 
for the Coiiar*8 Saturday Mgkt. The hint of 
the plan, and title of the poem, wore taken from 
Ferguson's 'Farmers In^> 

** When Robert had not some pleasure in view, 
in which I was not thought fit to participate, we 
used frequently to walk together, when the wea- 
ther was Ikvourable, on the Sunday afternoons, 
(those ^ecious breatthing-dmes to the labouring 
part of the community), and enjoyed such Sundays 

Bmboldiencd by Burns's success, he, too, published : but 
Uie ODly one of his productions that is ever remembered 
nqw is this ; and even this survives chiefly because Burns 
has praised it. The opening verse, however, is pretty. It 
xiiay be seen at length in AUan Cunningham*s *^ Scottish 
Sotigs/' vM. ill. p. 290. 
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as would make one regret to see tbeir nnmber 
abridged. It was in one of these walks that I 
first hail the pleasure of hearing the author repeat 
the Cottar's ScOurday Night. I do not recollect 
to have read or heard anything by which I was 
more highly electrified. The fifth and sixth stanzas, 
and the eighteenth, thrilled with peculiar ecstasy 
through my soul." 

The poems mentioned by Gilbert Bums in the 
above extract, are among the most popular of his 
brother's performances ; and there may be a time 
for recurring to some of their peculiar merits as 
works of art. It may be mentioned here, that 
John Wilson, alias Dr Hornbook, was not merely 
compelled to shut up shop as an apothecary, or 
druggist rather, by the satire which bears his name ; 
but so irresistible was the tide of ridicule, that his 
pupils, one by one, deserted him, and he abandon- 
ed his Schoolcraft also. Removing to Glasgow, 
and turning himself successfully to commercial 
pursuits, Dr Hornbook survived the local storm 
which he could not effBCtnally withstand, and was 
often heard in his latter days, when waxing cheer- 
ful and communicative over a bowl of punch, '< in 
the Saltmarket," to bless the lucky hour in which 
the dominie of Tarbolton provoked the castigation 
of Robert Bums. In those days the Scotch uni- 
versities did not tum out doctors of physic by the 
hundred, according to the modem fashion intro- 
duced by the necessities of the French revolution- 
ary war ; Mr Wilson's was probably the only me- 
dicine-chest from which salts and senna were dis- 
tributed for the benefit of a considerable circuit of 
parishes ; and his advice, to say the least of the 
matter, was perhaps as good as could be had, for 
love or money, among the wise women who were 
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tbe only rivals of his practice. The poem which 
drove him iroiii Ayi-shire was not, we may believe, 
either expected or designed to prodace any such 
serious effect. Poor Hornbook and the poet were 
old acquaintances, and in some sort rival wits at 
the time in the mason-lodge. 

In Man toas made to Mourns whatever might 
be the casual idea that set the poet to work, it is 
bat too evident, that he wrote from the habitual 
feelings of bis own bosom. The indignation with 
which he thi'ough life contemplated the inequality 
of human condition, and particularly, — and who 
shall say, with absolute injustice? — the contrast 
between his own worldly circumstances and intel- 
lectual rank, was never more bitterly, nor more 
loftily expressed, than in some of these stanzas : — 

** See yonder poor o*erlabour'd inright^ 

So Inject, mean, and vile» 
Who begs a brother of tbe earth 

To give him leave to toil ! 
If I*m design'd yon lordling's slave^ 

By Nature's laws design*d-- 
Why was an independent wish 

£*er planted in my mind ? " 

The same feeling strong, but triumphed over in 
tiie moment of inspiration, as it ought ever to have 
been in the plain exercise of such an understand- 
ing as his, may be read in every stanza of tbe 
J^nstle to Davie: — 

** lt*8 no in titles nor in rank. 
It s no in weahh like Lon*on bank. 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It*s no in books, it's no in lear, 

To mak us truly blest ..... 
Think ye, that such as you and I, 
Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry, 

Wi' nev^r-ceasiDg toil $ 
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Think ye» are we less blest than ihej, 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way. 
As hardly worth their while ?'*.... 

In Man was made to Movm^ Burns appears to 
have taken many bints from an ancient ballad, en- 
titled The Life and Age of Many wbich begins 
tbus:— 

*< Upon the sixteen hunder year of God, and ftlty-thre«, 
Frae Christ was bom, that bought us dear, as writings 

testifie ; 
On January, th^ sixteenth day, as T did lie alone, 
With many a sigh and sob did say — Ah ! man is made 

to moan i " 

'< I bad an old grand-tmcle,'* says tbe poet, in 
one of his letters to Mrs Dunlop, *< with whom 
my motber lived in ber girlish years ; tbe good old 
man, for sach be was, was blind long ere be died ; 
daring wbich titoe bis highest enjoyment was to 
sit down and cry, while my motber would sing tbe 
simple old song of The Life and Age (fMcmJ* * 

The Cottar^ % Saturday Night is, periiaps, of all 
Bmms's pieces, tbe one whose exclnsion from tbe 
collection, were snbb things possible now-a'days, 
wonid be tbe most injurions, if not to the genius, 
at least tp tbe character, of tbe man* In sfHte of 
many feeble lines, and some heavy stanzas, it ap^ 
pears to me, ^bat even his genius would suffer 
more in estimation, by being contemplated in the 
absence of this poem, than of any Other single pet-^ 
formance be has left us. Loftier flights be cer- 
tainly has mad^^ but in tbete be reiniaiued but a 
short while on the wiiig, and eifdtt is too often 
perceptible ; here the motion is easy, gentle, pla- 
cidly undulating, lliere is more of the conscious 

* Tfa's balUid may be 8e«a in Cirotti€k*4 Meet Scottish 
Songs; 
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secsarity of power, than in any other of his aerioiis 
pieces of considterable length ; the whole has the 
appearance of coming in a fall stream from the 
fountain of the heart — a stream ^at soothes the 
ear, and has no glare on the snrfJEU^. It is 
delightM to turn from any of the pieces which 
present so great a genias as writhing under 
an inevitahle bidden, to this, where his buoyant 
energy seems not even to feel the pressure. The 
miseries of toil and penury, who shall affect to 
tieat as unreal ? Yet they shrink to snail dimen- 
sions in the presence of a spirit thus exalted at 
•nee, and softened, by the pieties of Tirgiu loTOy 
filial reverence, and domestic devotion. 

That be who thus enthusiastically apprehended, 
and thus exquisitely painted, the artless beauty 
and solemnity of the feelmgs and thoughts that 
ennoble the life of the Scottish peasant, could wit- 
ness observances in which the very highest of 
these redeeming inflnmices are most powerfully 
and gracefully displayed, and yet describe them in 
a vein of nomixed meii*iment--^at the same man 
should have produced the Cotkir*8 Saturday Night 
and the Holy Fair about the same time — will ever 
continue to move wonder uid regret. 

^ The annual celebration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Suppw in the rural parishes of Scot- 
land, has nrach in it, " says the unfortunate Heron, 
'' of those old Popish festivals, in which supersti- 
tion, traffic, and amusement, used to be strangely 
intermingled. Bums saw and seized in it one of 
the happiest of all subjects to afford scope for the 
display of that strong and pierdng sagacity, by 
which he could almost intuitively distinguish the 
reasonable from the absurd, and the becoming 
from the ridiculous ; of that picturesque power of 

G 
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fancy which enables him to represrat soeneSy aad 
persons, and groups, and looks, and atlitudee, aad 
gestures, in a manner almost as lirely and impies- 
stve, eren in words, as if all the artifices and ener- 
gies of the pencil had been employed; of that 
knowledge which he had necessarily acquired of 
the manners, passions, and prejudices of the rustics 
around him; of whatever was ridiculous, no less 
than whatever was affectingly beautiful in rural 
life. " * This is very good so for as it goes ; but 
who ever disputed the exquisite graphic truth, so 
far as it goes, of the poem to which the critic re- 
fers ? The question remains as it stood ; is there 
then nothing besides a stiange mixture of supersti- 
tion, traffic, and amusement, in the scene which 
such an annual celebration in a rural parish of 
Scotland presents? Does nothing of what is 
" affectingly beautiful in rural life " make a part 
in the original which was before the poet's eyes ? 
Were " Superstition," « Hypocrisy," and " Fun," 
the only influences which he might justiy have im« 
personated ? It would be hard, I thinl^ to speak 
so even of the old Popish festivals to which Mr 
Heron alludes ; it would be hard, surely, to say it 
of any festival in which, mingled as they may be 
with sanctimonious pretenders, and surrounded 
with giddy groups of onlookers, a mighty multi* 
tude of devout men are assembled for the worship 
of God, beneath the open heaven, and above the 
tombs of their fathers. 

Let us b^^ware, however, of pushing our census 
of a young poet, mad with the inspiration of the 
moment, from whatever source derived, too far. 
It can baldly be doubted that the author of the 

* Heron's Memoirs of Burns, (Edinburgh, 1797), 
p» 14>. 
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CMoT^B Saturday Night bad felt, in his time, all 
that any man can feel in the contemplatton of the ^ 
most sublime of the religions observances of his 
country ; and as little, that had he taken up the 
subject of this rural sacrament in a solemn mood, 
he might have produced a piece as gravely beauti- 
ful, as his Holy Fair is quaint, graphic, and pic- 
turesque. A scene of family worship, on the other 
hand, I can easily imagine to have come from his 
hand as }»egnant with the ludicrous as that Hofy' 
Fair itself. The family prayers of the Saturday's 
night, and the rural cdebration of the Eucharist, 
are parts of the same system — the system which 
has made the people of Scotland what they are— 
and what, it is to be hoped, they will continue to 
be* And when men ask of themselves what thiS' 
great national poet reaUy thought of a S3^tem in 
which minds immeasurably inferior to his can see 
so much to venerate, it is surely just that they 
should pay more attention to what he has deliver- 
ed under the gravest sanction. In noble natures, 
we may be sure, the source of tears lies nearer the 
heart than that of smiles* 

Mr HamUton Paul doea not desert bia poet on 
eceanon of the Hohf Wavr; he defends that piece 
as manfully as Hoty WilUe; and, indeed, express- 
ly applauds Bivns for having endeavoured to ex- 
plode ** abuses discountenanced by the Genen^ 
Assembly." The General Assembly would no 
doubt say, both of the poet and the commentator,* 
nan tali auxiUo, 

HaUowe'eny a descriptive poem, perhaps even 
more exquisitely wrought than the Holy Fatr^ 
and containing nothing that could offend the feel- 
ings of anybody, was produced about the same 
period. Bums's art had now reached its climax ; 
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bol it it time that we should rerert more partiea- 
larly to the personal history of the poet. 

He seems to have very soon perceived, that the 
hna of Mossgiel could at the best famish no 
more than the bare means of existence to so large 
a family; and wearied with the *' prospects drear/' 
from which he only escaped in occasional interrals 
of social merriment, or when gay flashes of soli- 
tary fancy, for they were no more, threw snnshme 
on everything, he very naturally took np the wh- 
^n of quitting Scotland for a time, and trying 
his fortune in the West Indies^ where, as is well 
known, the managers of the plantaUons iu*e, in the 
great minority of cases, Scotdimen of Bums's own 
rank and ccndition* His letters show, that on 
two or three differ^t occauons, long before his 
poetry had excited any attention, he had implied 
for, and nearly obtained appointments of this sort, 
through the intervention of his acquaintances in 
the sea^port of Irvine. Petty accidents, not worth 
describing, interfered to disappoint him from time 
to time ; but at last a new burst of misfortune 
rendered him doubly anxious to escape from his 
native land; and but fw an accident, which no 
one will call petty, his arrangements would cer- 
tainly have been completed* 

But we must not come quite so rapidly to the 
laat of his Ayrshire love-stories. 

How many lesser romances of this order were 
evolved and completed during his residence at 
Mossgiel, it is needless to inquire ; that they were 
many, his songs prove, for in those days he wrote 
no love-songs on imaginary heroines. • Maty 
Marimm^^Btkimi ifon kilb v^ere Simchaar flowM 

• LettttB to Mr Thomson, No. IV. 
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-^On Cessnoek bank there Uces a lass — belong to 
this period ; and there are three or four inspired 
by Mary Campbell — the object of by far the deep^ 
est passion that Boms ever knew, and which he 
has accordingly immortaHzed in the noblest of his 
elegiacs. 

In introdndng to Mr Thomson's notice the 
smig — 

*< Will ye go to fbe Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore ? — 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary» 
Across the Atlantic's roar ? " 

Bums saysy ^' In my early years, when I w^ 
thinking of going to the West Indies, I took this 
farewell of a d^ girl ; '' and, afterwards, in a 
note oa— 

« Ye bonks, and braes, and streams around 

The Castle o* Montgomerie ; 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Tour waters never drumlie ; 
There summer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry. 
For there I took the last farewell 

O* my sweet Highland Mary,'* 

he adds, — ^*' After a pretty long trial of the most 
ardent reciprocal affection, we met by appoiintment 
on the second Snnday of May, in a sequestered 
spot by the banks <rf Ayr, wfa^re we spentba day 
in taking a farewell before she should embark for 
the West Highlands, to arrange matters among her 
friends for our projected change of life. At the 
dose of the autumn following, she crossed the sea 
to meet me at Greenock, where she had scarce 
laoded when she was seized with a malignant fe- 
ver, which hurried my dear girl to her grave in a 
few days, before I could even hear of her illness;" 
and Mr Cromek, speaking of the same « day of 

g2 
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parting love," gires, tlicyiigfa withoiit mentiotiing 
his antfaority, some further particulars which no 
one wonld willingly beUere to be apocryphal. 
'* This adieu, " says that zealous inquirer hito the 
details of Bnms's story, ^' was performed with all 
those simple and strikUig ceremonials, which rustic 
sentiment has devised to prolong tender emotions, 
and to impose awe. The lovers stood on each nde 
of a small purling brook — ^they laved their hands 
in the limpid stream — and, holding a Bible between 
them, pronounced their vows to be fiutbful to each 
oth^. They parted — never to meet again. " * It 
is proper to aidd, that Mr Cromek's story, which 
even Allan Cunningham was disposed to receive 
with suspicion, has recently been confirmed very 
strongly by the accidental discovery of a Bible, 
presented by Bums to Martf Can^fbdlj in the 
possession of her still surviving sister at Ardrossan* 
Upon the boards of the first volume is inscribed, 
in Bums's handwriting, — <^ And ye shall not swear 
by my name fidsely, I am the Lord. — Levit chap, 
xix. V. 12. " On the second volume, — " Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths. — St Mciitk. chap. v. 88. " 
And, on a blank leaf of either, — ** Robert Bums, 
Mossgiel, ** — ^with his nuuon-mark, 

HoD^ lasting was the poet's remembrance of 
this pure love, and its tragic termination, will be 
seen hereafter. 

Highland Mary, however, seems to have died 
before her lover had made any of his more seriovs 
attempts in poetry. In the Epistle to Mr Sillar, 
the very earliest, according to Gilbert, of these 
Essays, the poet celebrates <' his Davie and his 
Jean. " 

* Cromek, p. 23B. 
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Tbit was Jean Armour, the dangfater of a re- 
•pectable man, a mason in the village of Manch- 
line, where she was at the time the reigning 
toast, * and who still snryiyes, as the respected 
widow of oar poet, l^ere are nmnberless alln- 
•ions to her maiden charms in the best pieces 
which he produced at MossgieL 

The time is not yet come, in which all the de- 
tails of this story can be expected. Jean Armonr 
foond herself '' as ladies wish to be that lore their 
lards, *' And how slightly such a drcnmstanee 
might affect the character and rq>atation of a 
yoong woman in her sphere oi mnd life at tha^ 
period, every Scotchman will nnderst^bul — to any 
bat a Scotchman, it might, perhaps, be difficult t« 
eaylain. The manly readiness with which the 
young rustics commonly come forward to avert, by 
marriage, the worst consequences of such indiscre- 
tions, cannot be denied ; nor, perhaps, is there any 
class of society, in any country, in which matri- 
tnonUd infidelity is less known than among the fe- 
male peasantry of Scotland. 

Bums's worldly circumstances were in a most 
miserable state when he was informed of Miss 
Armour's conditi<m ; and the first announcement 
of it staggered him like a blow. He saw nothing 
for it but to fly the country at once ; and, in a 
note to James Smith of Mrachline, the confident 

* <* In Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles. 
The pride of the place and its neighbourhood a* ; 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess. 
In Lon'on or Paris they'd gotten it a* : 

«< Mm MiUer is fine, Mm Markland's diiiae. 
Mist Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw ; 

There's beauty and fortune to get wi* Miss MorUmt 
But Arm9ur*s the jewel for me o' them a'." 
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ef hia amoiir» he tbus wrote :»-'' Against tiro 
things I am fixed as fate — staying at home, and 
owning her conjugally. The first, by Heaven, I 
will not do !-^the last, by hell, I will never do I — 
A good God bless you, and make yon hi^py, up 
to die warmest weeping wish of parting fnnui- 

ehip • If you see Jean, tell her I will meet 

her ; so help me God in my hour of need. ** 

The lovers met accordingly ; and the result of 
the meeting was what was to be anticipated from 
the t^demess and the manliness of Bnms's feel- 
kigs. All dread of personal inconvenience yielded 
iX once to the tears of the woman he loved, mmI, 
ere they parted, he gave into her keeping a written 
jMsknowledgment of marriage, which, when pro* 
dnced by a person in Miss Armour^s condidon, 
is, according to the Scots law, to be accepted as 
1^^ evidence of an irregular marriage having 
mdly taken place ; it being of course understood 
that the naarriage was to be formally avowed as 
eoon as the consequences of their imprudence 
could no longer be concealed from her family. 

The disclosure was deferred to the last mo- 
ment, and it was received by the father of Miss 
Armour with equal surprise and anger. Bums, 
confessing himself to be unequal to the mainte- 
nance of a family, proposed to go immediately to 
Jamaica, where he hoped to find bett^ fortunes. 
He offered, if this were rejected, to abandon his 
farm, which was ere now a hopeless concern, 
and earn bread at least for his wife and children 
as a daily labourer at home ; but noUiing could ap- 
pease the indignation of Armour, who. Professor 
Walker hints, had entertained previously a very 
bad opinion of Burns's whole character. By what 
arguments he prevailed on his daughter to lake so 
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stnoige and to paiDfal a step, we know not ; but 
the fact is certun, that, at bis argent entreaty, tbe 
destroyed the document, which most bare been 
to her the most precious of h&c possessions— -tbe 
only evidence of her marriage. 

It was under such extraordinary drcnmstances 
diat Miss Armour became the mother of twins. * 

* The comments of the Rev. Hamilton Paul, on this 
delicate part of the poet's story, are too meritorious to be 
omoLtted* 

<' The scenery of the Ayr^ " says he, ** horn Som to 
the ancient burgh at its mouth, though it may be equalled 
in grandeur, is scarcely anywhere surpassed in beauty. To 
trace its meanders, to wander amid its green woods, to 
lean over its precipitous and rocky banks, to explore its 
coveSf to sunrey its Gothic towers, and to admire its mo« 
dem edifices, is not only highly delightful, but truly in« 
spiring. If the poet, in his excursions along the banks of 
the river, or in penetrating into the deepest recesses of the 
grove, be accompanied by his favourite fair one, whose ad« 
miration of rural and sylvan beau^ is akin to his own, 
however hazardous the experiment, the bliss is ecstatic. 
To warn the young and unsuspecting of their danger, is 
only to stimulate their curiosity. The well-meant dissua- 
sive of Thomson is more seductive in its tendency than 
the admirers of that poetfs morality are aware— 

' Ah ! then j ye Fair, 
Be greftdy cautious of your sliding^ hearts ; 
Dare not the infectious sigh-— nor in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a couch. 
While eveninff draws bca: crimson curtaiiM round. 
Trust your son minutes with betraying man.' 

We are decidedly of opinion, that the inexperienced fair 
will be equally disposed to disregard this sentimental pro- 
hibition, and to accept the invitation of another bard, 
whose libertinism is less disguised,.— 

* WaXl vou go to tile bower I have shaded for jrot, 
YoDroed shall be roses bespangled witii dew? * 

— * To dear deluding woman, the joy of joys, * ** conti- 
nues Mr Paul| " Bums was partial in the extreme. This 
was owing, as well to his constitutional temperament, as 
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BttniB*8 love and pride, the two most powerful - 
feelings of his mind, bad been eqnally wounded. 
His anger and grief together drore him, according 
to eyer3r account, to the verge of absolute insanity ; 
and some of bis letters on this occasion, both pub-^ 
lished and unpublished, have certainly all the ap- 
pearance of having been written in as deep a con- 
centration of despair as ever preceded the most 
awful of human calamities. His first thought had 
been, as we have seen, to fly at once ft'om the^ 
scene of his disgrace and misery ; and this course 
seemed now to be absolutely necessary. He was 
summoned to find security for the maintenance of 
the children whom he was prevented from legiti- 
mating, and such was his poverty that he could 
not satisfy the parish-officers. I suppose security 
for some four or five pounds a year was the ut- 
most that could have been demanded from a per- 
son of his rank ; but the man who had in his desk 
the immortal poems to which we have been refer- 
ring above, either disdained to ask, or tried in vain 
to find, pecuniary assistance in his hour of need ; 
and the only alternative that presented itself to his 
view was America or a jail. 

Who can ever learn without grief and indigna- 
tion, that it was the victim of such miseries who, 
at such a moment, could pour out such a strain as 
the Lament f 

to the admiratioii which he drew from the female world, 
and the facility with which they met his advanced. But 
his aberrations must have been notorious, when a man in 
the rank of Miss Armour's fath^ refused his consent to 
his permanent union with his unfortunate daughter. 
Among the lower cla<sses of the community, subsequent 
marriage is reckoned an ample atonement for former in- 
discretion, and ante-nuptial incontinency is looked upon 
as scarcely a transgression. ** 
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" O thou pale orb, that silent shines, 

While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 
Thou seest a wretch that inly pines. 

And wanders here to wail and weep ! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep. 

Beneath thy wan unwarming beam ; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep. 

How life and love are all a dream. 

'* No idly-feigned poetic plaints. 

My sad« love-lorn lamentings claim ; 
No shepherd's pipe — Arcadian strains ; 

No fabled tortures, quaint and tame. 
The plighted faith ; the mutual flame; 

The oft attested Pow'rs above ; 
The promised Father's tender name ; 

These were the pledges of my love !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" He saw misfortune^s cauld nor*- wast 
Lang mustering up a bitter blast ; 
A gulet braJi hu heart at last, 

111 may tdie be ! 
So, took a birth afore the mast— — 

Jamaica was now his mark; and after some 
little time and trouble, the situation of assist* 
ant-orerseer on the estate of a Dr Douglas in 
that colony, was procured for him by one of his 
friends in the town of Inrine. Money to pay for 
his passage, however, he had not ; and it at last oc- 
curred to him, that the few pounds requisite for 
this purpose might be raised by the publication of 
some of the finest poems that ever delighted man- 
kind. 

His landlord, Gavin Hamilton, Mr Aiken, and 
other friends, encouraged him warmly ; and after 
some hesitation, he at length resolved to hazard an 
experiment which might perhaps better his cir- 
cumstances ; and, if any tolerable number of sub- 
scribers were procured, could not make them 
worse than they were already. His rural patrons 
exerted themselves with success in the matter; 
and so many copies were soon subscribed for, that 
Bums entered into terms with a printer * in Kil- 

* John Wilaon, printer. Among other jokes, Bums 
made the man print the ** Epitaph on Wee Johnnie ; " 
without giving hun any hint that Wee Johnnie was John 
Wilson. 
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maxootkf and began to copy oat his performances 
for the press. He carried his MSS. piecemeal to 
the printer ; and, encouraged by the ray of light 
which anezpected patronage had hegvoi to throw 
on his affidrsy composed, while the printing was in 
progress, some oi the best poems of the collection. 
The tale of the Ttoa Dogsy for instance, with 
which the volume commenced, is known to have 
been written in the short interval between the pub- 
licatiim being determined on and the ]»inting be* 
gun. His own account of the business to Dr 
Moore is as follows : — 

" I gave up my part of the farm to my brother : 
in truth, it was only nomimdly mine ; and made 
what little preparatiMi was in my power for Ja* 
maica. But befiMre leaving my native land, I re- 
solved to publish my Poems. I weighed my pro- 
ductions as impartially as was in my power: I 
^oi^ht they had merit; and it was a delicious 
idea that I should be called a clever fellow, even 
tiiongh it should never reach my ears— a poor 
negro-driver — or, perhaps, a victim to that inhos- 
pitable dime, and gone to the world of spirits. I 
can tmly say, that, pawvre inconnu as I then was, 
I had pretty neariy as high an idea of myself and 
of my works as I have at this moment, when the 
public* has decided in their favour. It ever was 
my opinion, that the mistakes and blunders, both 
in a rational and religious point of view, of which 
we see thousands daily gnilty, are owing to their 
%norance of themselves. — To know myself, had 
been all abng my constant study. I weighed my- 
self alone ; I Iralanced myself witli others : I 
watched every means of information, to see how 
much ground I occupied as a man and as a poet : 
I studied assiduously Nature's design in my foc- 

H 
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mation— where the lights and shades in character 
were intended. I was pretty confident my poems 
would meet with some applanse ; hut at the worsts 
the roar of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of 
censure, and the novelty of West Indian scenes 
make me forget neglect. I threw off six hundred 
copies, for which I got subscriptions for about 
three hundred and fifty. * — My vanity was highly 
gratified by the reception I met with from the 
public ; and besides, I pocketed, all expenses de- 
ducted, ncariy twenty pounds. This sum came 
very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting 
myself, for want of money to procure my passage. 
As soon as I was master of nine guineas, the price 
of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a steerage 
passage in the first ship that was to sail from l£e 
Clyde; for 

* Hungry ruin had me in the wind.* 

^< I had been for some days skulking from co- 
vert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; as 
some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merci- 
less pack of the law at my heels. I had taken 
the last farewell of my few friends ; my chest was 
on the way to Greenock ; I had composed the last 
song I should ever measure in Caledonia, The 
gloomy night is gathering fasty when a letter from 
Dr Blacklock to a friend of mine, overthrew all 
my schemes, by opening new prospects to my 
poetic ambition.'* 

To the above rapid narrative of the poet, we 
may annex a few details, gathered from his various 
biographers and from his own letters. 

* Gilbert Bums mentions, that a single individual, Mr 
William Parker, merchant in Kilmarnock, subscribed for 
35 copies. 
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WhMe lus ^eets were in the press, (June-July 
1786), it appears that his friends, Hamilton and 
Aiken, reyolved wions schemes for procuring him 
the means of remaining in Scotland ; and laying 
studied some of the practical branches of mathe« 
matics, as we have seen, and in particular gauging^ 
it occurred to himself that a situation in the Ex- 
cise might be better suited to him than any other 
he was at all likely to obtain by the intervention 
of such patrons as he possessed. 

He iq^pears to have lingered long^ after the 
publication of the poems than one might suppose 
from his own narrative, in the hope that these 
gentlemen might at length succeed in their ef- 
forts in his behalf. The poems were rec^ved with 
fiivour, even with rapture, in Ayrshire, and ere 
long over the adjoining counties. — '* Old and 
young,"* thus speaks Robert Heron, '* high and 
low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, were alike 
delighted, agitated, transported. I was at that 
time resident in Galloway, contiguous to Ayrshire, 
and I can well remember how even ploughboys 
and maid-servants would have gladly bestowed 
the wages they earned the most hardly, and which 
they wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they 
might but procure the Works of Bums." — The 
poet soon found that his person also had become 
an object of general curiosity, and that a lively 
interest in his personal fortunes was excited among 
some of the gentry of the district, when the details 
of his story reached them, as it was pretty sure to 
do, along ^h his modest and manly preface. * 

• Preface to the First Edition, 
« The following; trifles are not the production of the 
poet, who, with all the advantages of learned art, and, per- 
haps, amid the elegancies and idleness of upper life, looks 
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AnKMig others, the cdebrated FrollMMr Dngald 
Stewart of Edinburgh, tfod his accomplished lad^y 
then resident at their beautiful seat of Catrine, be- 
gan to notice him with much polite and friendly 
attention. Dr Hugh Blair, who then held an emi- 
nent place in the literary society of Scotland, hi^ 

down for a rural theme, with an eye to Theocritus or Vir- 
gil. To the author of this, these and other celebrated 
names their countrymen are, at least in their original lan- 
guage, a fountain shut up, and a book sealed. Unacquaint- 
ed with the necessary requisites for commencing poet by 
rule, he sings the sentiments and manners he felt and saw 
in himself and rustic compeers around him, in his and their 
native language. Though a rhymer from his earliest years, 
at least from the earliest impulse of the softer passions, it 
was not till very lately that the applause, perhaps the pai^ 
tiality, of friendship, wakened his vanity so far as to ouka 
him think any tiling of his worth showing ; and none of 
the following works were composed with a view to the 
press. To amuse himself with the little creations of his 
own fancy, amid the toil and fiitigues of a laborious life ; 
to transcribe the various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the 
hopes, the fears, in his own breast; to find some kind of 
counterpoise to the struggles of a world, always an alien 
scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind, — these were 
his motives for courting the Muses, and in these he found 
poetry to be its own reward. 

« Now that he appears in the public character of an au- 
thor, he does it with fear and trembling. So dear is fame 
to the rhyming tribe, that even he, an obscure, nameless 
bard, shrinks aghast at the thou^t of being branded as^ 
An impertinent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense on the 
world ; and, because he can make a shift to jingle a few 
doggerel Scotch rhymes together, looking upon himself as 
a poet of no small consequence, forsooth ! 

** It is an observation of that celebrated poet, Shenston^ 
whose divine elegies do honour to our language, our na- 
tion, and our species, that < Humility has depressed many 
a genius to a hermit, but never raised one to fame ! ' If 
any critic catches at the word genius, the author tells him 
once for all, that he certainly looks upon himself as pos- 
sessed of some poetic abilities, otherwise his publishing in 
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peoed to be ptying Mr Stewart a viMt, and, cm 
reading The Hni^ Fair^ at once pronounced it the 
<< work of a very fine genius ; " and Mrs Stewart, 
herself a poetess, flattered him perhaps still more 
highly by her warm commendations. But, above 
all, his little volume happened to attract the no- 
tice of Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop, * a lady of high 
birth and ample fortune, enthusiastically attached 
to her country, and interested in whatever appear- 
ed to concern the honour of Scotland. This ex- 
cellent woman, while slowly recovering from the 
languor of an illness, laid her hands accidentally 
on the new production of the provincial press, ami 
opened the volume at the Cottars Saturday NiglU. 
She read it over," says Gilbert, ** with the great- 
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the maoner he has done, would be a manceuvre below the 
worst character, which, he hopes, his worst enemy will 
ever give him. But to the genius of a Ramsay, or the 
glorious dawnings of the poor, nnfortunate Ferguson, be, 
with equal unaffected sincerity, decUres, that, even in his 
highest pulse of vanity, he has not the most distant preten- 
sions. These two justly admired Scotch poets be has of- 
ten had in his eye in the following pieces; but rather with 
a yiew to kindle at their flame, than for servile imitation. 

« To his subscribers, the author returns his most sin- 
cere thanks. Not the mercenary bow oyer a counter, but 
the heart-throbbing gratitude of the bard, conscious how 
tnuch he owes to benevolence and friendship for gratifying 
him, if he deserves it, in that dearest wish of every poe- 
tic bosom— 4o be distinguished. He begs his readers, par- 
.ticularly the learned and the polite, who may honour him 
with a perusal, that they will make every allowance for 
education and ci^umstances of life ; but if, after a fair, 
candid, and impartial criticism, he shall stand convicted of 
dolaeaa and nonsense, let him be done by as he would in 
that case do by others— let him be condemned, without 
Qiercy, to contempt and oblivion. " 

* lliis lady was the daughter of Sir Tliomas Wallace, 
Baronet, ofCraigie, suppled to reptesent the tedly, of 
w^ch the g?«ftt hero of Scothind was » cadet 

g2 
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est pleasure sod surprise ; the poet's descr ip tio n 
of the simple cottagers operated on her mind like 
the charm of a powerfol exordst, repelUog the de- 
mon ennui, and restoring her to her wonted in- 
ward harmony and satisiiction." Mr Dnnlop in- 
stantly sent an express to Mossgiel, distant sixteen 
miles from her residence, with a very kind letter 
to Bums, requesting him to supply her, if he could, 
with half-a-dozen copies of the book, and to call 
at Dnnlop as soon as he could find it conyenient* 
Bums was from home, but he acknowledged the 
fiiYOur conferred on him in an interesting letter, 
still extant ; and shortly afterwards commenced a 
personal acquaintance with one that netrer after- 
wards ceased to befrimid him to the utmost of her 
power. His letters to Mrs Dunlop form a very 
large proportion of all his subsequent correspond* 
ence, and, addressed as they were to a person, 
whose sex, age, rank, and benevolence, inspired at 
once profound respect and a graceful con^yence, 
will ever remain the most pleasing of all the ma- 
terials of our poet's biography* 

At the residences of these new acquaintance. 
Bums was introduced into society of a class which 
he had not before approached ; and of the manner 
in which he stood the trial, Mr Stewart thus 
writes to Dr Currie :— 

<< His manners were then, as they contmued 
ever afterwards, simple, manly, and independent ; 
strongly expressive of conscious genius and worth; 
but without anything that indicated forwardness, 
arrogance, or vanity. He took his share in con- 
versation, but not more than belonged to him ; and 
listened, with apparent attention and deference, on 
subjects where lus want of educatiim dqirived him 
of the means of informatiim. If there, bad been 
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a little more of gentleness and aceommodation in 
his temper, he would, I thinks have been still 
more interesting ; bat he had been aoeostomed to 
give law in the circle of his (Hrdinary acquaintance; 
and his dread of anything approaching to meanness 
or serrility, rendered his manner somewhat de- 
cided and hard. Nothii^, perhi4i8y was more re- 
markable amcmg his yarious attainments than the 
fluency, and precision, and originality of his lan- 
g^uage, when he spoke in company, more particu- 
larly as he aimed at parity in his turn of expres- 
sion, and avoided, more successfully than mo^ 
Scotdmien, the peculiarities of Scottish phraseology. 
At this time, Bums's prospects in life were so ex- 
tremely gloomy, that he had seriously formed a 
plan of going out to Jamaica in a very humble si- 
tuation, not, howevMT, without lamenting that his 
want of patronage should force him to think of a 
project so repugnant to his feelings, when his anH 
Intion aimed at no higher an object Uian the sta* 
tion of an exciseman or ganger in his own country.'- 
The provindal applfuise of his publication, and 
the cmiseqaent notice of his superiors, however 
flattering such things must have been, were far 
from admimstedi^ any essential relief to the urgmit 
necessities of Bums's situation. Very shortly af<* 
ter his first visit to Catrine, where he met with the 
young and amiable Basil Lord Daer, whose con* 
descension and kindness mi the occasion he cele- 
brates in some well known verses, we find the 
poet writing to his friend, Mr Aiken of Ayr, in 
the following sad strain :••*" I have been feeling 
all the various rotadons and movements witlnn re- 
specting the excise. There are many things f^ead 
strongly i^ainst it ; the uncertainty of getting soon 
into basiaees^ theoonseqpieaces of my follies, which 
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may perhaps make it impracticaUe for me to' stay 
at home ; and besides, I have for some time been 
pining under secret wretchedness, from caoses 
which you pretty well know — the pang of disap- 
pointment, the sting of pride, with some wander- 
ing stabs of remorse, which never iail to settle oa 
my vitals like vultures, when attention is not call- 
ed away by the calls of society, or the vagaries of 
the Muse. Even in the hour of social mirth, my 
gayety is the madness of an intoxicated criminal 
under the hands of the executioner. All these 
reasons urge me to go abroad ; and to all these 
reasons I haye only one answer — ^the feelings of a 
father. This, in the present mood I am in, over- 
balances every thing that can be laid in the scale 
against it. " 

He proceeds to say, that he claims no right to 
complain. " The world has in general been kind 
to me, fully up to my deserts. I was for some 
time past fast getting into the pining distrustful 
snarl of the misanthrope. I saw myself alone^ 
unfit for the struggle of life, shrinking at every 
rising cloud in the chance-directed atmosphere of 
fortune, while, all defenceless, I looked about in 
vain for a cover. It never occurred to me, at 
least never with the force it deserved, that this 
world is a busy scene, and man a creature des* 
tined for a progressive struggle ; and that, how- 
ever I might possess a warm heart, and inoffensive 
manners (which last, by the by, was rather more 
than 1 could well boast) still, more than these 
passive qualities,, there was something to be d&ne. 
When all my school-l^lows and youthful com- 
peers were striking <^, with eager hope and ear- 
nest intent, on some one or other of the many paths 
aS busy life, I was < standing idle iu the market- 
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place, ^ or only left the chase of the butterfly from 
flower to flower, to hnnt fency from whim to whim* 
YoQ see, sir, that if to know one's errors, were a 
probability of mending them, I stand a fair chance ; 
bat, according to the reverend Westminster di<* 
rines, though conviction mast precede conversion^ 
it is very far from always implying it. " 

In the midst of all the distresses of this period 
of suspense, Bams found time, as he tells Mr 
Aiken, for some ^' vagaries of the mose;" and 
one or two of these may deserve to be noticed 
here, as throwing light on his personal demeanour 
during this first summer of his fame* The poems 
appeared in Jaly, and one of the first penons of 
superior condition (Gilbert, indeed, says the first) 
who courted his acquaintance in consequence of 
having read them, was Mrs Stewart of Stair, a 
beautiful and accomplished lady. Bums present- 
ed her on this occasion with some MSS. songs ; 
and among the rest, with one in which her own 
charms were celebrated, in that warm strain of 
compliment which our poet seems to have aQ 
along considered the most proper to be used iriien- 
evOT fair lady was to be addressed in ]ii3rme. 

** Flow gently, sweet Afton, among tby green braes. 
Flow gently, 1*11 sing tbee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by tby mnrmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not ber dream. 
How pleasant tby banks and green valleys below, 
Wbere wild in tbe woodlands the primroses blow-^ 
There oft, as mild evening sweeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented l»rk sluuies my Mary and me. " 

It was in the spring of the same year, that he 
had happened, in the course of an evening ramble 
on the banks of the Ayr, to meet with a young 
and lovely unmarried lady, of the fiunily of Alex- 
ander of Ballamyle ; and now (Sept. 1786) em- 
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boldened) we are to suppofte^ by the reception bis 
▼olame bad met with, be endoeed to her some 
verses^ which be had written in commemoration 
of that passing glimpse of her beauty, and con* 
ceiled in a strain of luznrions fervour, which cer- 
tainly, coming from a man of Bums's station and 
character, must have sounded very strangely in A 
delicate maiden's ear. 

« Oil, had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain. 
Though sheltered in the lowest shed» 

That eTer rose on Scotia*s plain ! 
Through weary winter's wind and rain. 

With joy, with rapture, I would toil. 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonny lass of Ballochmyle. '* 

Bums is said by Allan Cunningham to have re- 
sented bitterly the silence in which Miss Alex- 
ander received this tribute to her diarms. I sup- 
pose we may account for bis over-tenderness to 
young ladies in pretty much the same way that 
Professor Dugald Stewart does, in the letter above 
quoted, for '^ a certain want of genUenees " in bis 
method of addressing persons of bis own sex. Hia 
rustic experience among the £air could have bad 
no tendency to whisper the lesson of reserve. 

The autumn of this eventful year was draw- 
ing*to a dose, and Bums, who had already lin- 
gered three months in the hope, which he now 
considered viun, of an Excise appointment, per- 
ceived that another year must be lost altogether, 
unless be made up bis mind, and secured his pas- 
sage to the West Indies. The Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of bis poems was, however, nearly exhausted ; 
and bis friends encouraged him to produce another 
at the same place, with the view of equipping him- 
self the better for his voyage. But << Wee John- 
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me" wfNtld not undertake the new impression, 
unless Bums adTanced the price of the paper re- 
quired for it ; and with this demand the poet had 
BO means of complying. Mr Ballantyne, the diief 
magistrate of Ayr, (the same gentleman to whom 
the poem on the Twa Brigs of Ayr was afterwards 
inscrihed), offered to furnish the money ; and pro- 
bably his kind offer would have been accepted ; 
but, ere this matter could be arranged, the pro- 
spects of the poet were, in a vary unexpected 
manner, altered and improved. 

Bums went to pay a parting visit to Dr Laurie, 
minister of Loudoun, a gentleman from whom, 
and his accomplished family, he had previously 
received many kind attentions. After tiding fare- 
well of this benevolent circle, the poet proceeded, 
as the night was setting in, <* to convoy his chest, " 
as he says, ^' so far on the road to Greenock, 
fHiere he was to embark in a few days for Ame- 
rica. " And it was under these circumstances that 
he composed the song already referred to, which 
he meant as his fivewell dii^ge to his native land, 
and which ends thus : — 

^< Farewell, old Coila*8 hills and dales. 
Her heafliy moors and winding vale?, 

^ The scenes where wretdied fancy rores, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves. 
Farewell, my friends 1 farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these— my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare. 
Farewell, the bonny banks of Ayr. *' 

Dr Laurie had given Bums much good counsel, 
and what comfort he could, at parting, but pra- 
4lently saidnRthing of an effort which he had pre- 
viously made in his behalf. He had sent a copy 
of the poems, with a sketch of the author's his- 
tory, to his friend Dr Thomas Blacklock of Edin- 
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borgb, widi a request that he w««ld h 
both to the notice of those persons whose litoary 
ojnnions were at the time most listened to in Scot- 
hmd, in the hope that, by their intenrention, Bnms 
might yet be rescued from the necessity of expa- 
triating himself. Dr Blacklod^'s answer reached 
Dr Lwirie a day or two after Barns had made his 
visit, and composed his dirge ; and it was not yet 
too late. Laurie forwarded it immediately to 
Gavin Hamilton, who carried it to Bums. It k 
as follows : — 

<' I ought to have acknowledged yonr £ftToar 
limg ago, not only as a testimony of your kind 
lemembnnce, but as it gave me an opportunky 
of sharing one of the finest, and perhaps one of 
the most genuine ent^rtainasents of vihieh the 
human mind is susceptible. A number of avocap 
tions retarded my progress in reading the poems ; 
at last, however, I have finished Uiat pleasing pei> 
usal. Many instances have I seen of Nature's 
force or beneficence exerted under numerous and 
formidable disadvantages ; but wme equal to that 
with which yon have been kind enough to present 
me. There is a pathos and delicacy in hb serious 
poems, a vein of wit and humour in those of a 
more festive turn, which cannot be too much ad- 
mired, nor too warmly approved ; and I think I 
shall never open the book without feeling my asto- 
nishment renewed and increased. It was my wish 
to have expressed my approbation in verse ; but 
whether from declining life, or a temporary de- 
pression of spirits, it is at present out of my 
power to accomplish that intention. 

" Mr Stewart, Professor of Morals in this Uni- 
versity, had formerly read me three of the poems, 
and I had desired him to get my name inserted 
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anuM^ the mibscriben ; but idietlier this was done, 
or not, I never could learn. I hare little inter- 
course with Dr Blair, bat will take care to have 
the poems communicated to him by the interven- 
tion of some mutual friend. It has been told me 
by a gentleman, to whom I showed the perform- 
ances, and who sought a copy with diligence and 
ardour, that the whole impression is already ex- 
hausted. It were, therefore, much to be wished, 
for the sake of the young man, that a second edi- 
tion, more numerous than the former, could im- 
mediately be printed ; as it appears certain that 
its intrinsic merit, and the exertion of the auUior's 
friends, might give it a more universal circulation 
llian anything of the kind which has been pub- 
lished in my memory. " * 

We have already seen with what surprise and 
delight Bums read this generous letter. Although 
he had ere this conversed with more than one per- 
son of established literary reputation, and received 
from them attentions, for which he was ever after 
grateful, — ^the despondency of his q)irit appears to 
have remained as dark as ever, up to the very 
hour when his landlord produced Dr Blacklock's 
letter; and one may be pardoned for fancying, 
that in his Vision, he has himself furnished no 
unfaithful representation of the manner in which 
he was spending what he looked on as one of the 
last nights, if not the very last, he was to pass at 
Mossgiel, when the friendly Hamilton unexpect- 
edly entered the melancholy dwelling. 

•* Therei laady, by the iogle-cbeek 
I sat, and eyed the spewing reek. 
That fili*d, wi' hoast-proToking smeek. 

The aald day-biggm', 

• Reliques, p. 279. 
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And heard the restless rattans squeak 

About the riggin *. 

All 10 this mottie mistie clime, 
I backward mused on wasted time, 
How 1 had spent my youthfn' prime. 

An* done nae thing, 
But stringin* blethers up in rhyme 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to gude advice but harkit, 
I might by this hae led a market. 
Or strutted in a bank an' clarkit 

My cash- account. 
While here, half-mad, half' fed, half'Sarkit, 

Is a* the amount. " 

^< Dr Blacklock, *' says Bums, ^* belonged to a 
set of critics, for whose applause I had not dared 
to hope* His opinion that I would meet with en- 
couragement in Edinburgh, fired me so much, that 
away I posted for that city, without a single ac- 
quaintance, or a single letter of introduction. The 
baneful star that had so long shed its blasting in- 
fluence on my zenith, for once made a reyolution 
to the nadir."* 

Two of the biographers of Bums have had the 
advantage of speaking from personal knowledge of 
the excellent man whose interposition was thus 
serviceable. '* It was a fortunate circumstance, " 
says Walker, ^' that the person whom Dr Laurie 
applied to, merely because he was the only one of 
his literary acquaintances with whom he chose to 
use that froedom, happened also to be the person 
best qualified to render the application successful. 
Dr Blacklock was an enthusiast in his admiration 
of an art which he had practised himself with ap- 
plause. He felt the claims of a poet with a pa- 
ternal sympathy, and he had in his constitution a 

• Letter to Moore. 
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tenderness and sensibility that would ba\re engaged 
his beneficence for a youth in the circumstances of 
Bums, even though he had not been indebted to 
him for the delight which he received from his 
works ; for if the young men were enumerated 
whom he drew from obscurity, and enabled by 
education to advance themselves in life, the cata- 
logue would naturally excite surprise He 

was not of a disposition to discourage with feeble 
praise, and to shift off the trouble of future patron- 
age, by bidding him relinquish poetry, and mind 
his plough." * 

'' There was never, perhaps, " thus speaks the 
unfortunate Heron, whose own unmerited sorrows 
aifd sufferings would not have left so dark a stun 
on the litei'ary histoiy of Scotland, had the kind 
spirit of Blacklock been common among his letter- 
ed countrym^ — ** There was never, perhaps, one 
among all mankind whom you might more truly 
have called an angel upon earth, than Dr Black- 
lock. He was guileless and innocent as a child, 
yet endowed with manly sagacity and penetration. 
His heart was a perpetual spring of benignity. 
His feelings were all tremblingly alive to the sense 
of the sublime, the beautiful, the tender, the pious, 
the virtuous. Poetry was to him the dear solace 
of perpetual blindness. " 

Such was the amiable old man, whose life Mac- 
kenzie has written, and on whom Johnson '^ look- 
ed with reyerence."f The writings of Blacklock 

• Morrison, vol. i. p. 9. In the same passage Mr Walker 
contrasts Blacklock's conduct to Burns with WaIpo1c*s to 
Cliatterton. If the Professor had ever read Walpole's de- 
fence of himself, he could not have fallen into this once 
common, but now exploded, error. 

t *• This morning I saw at breakfast Dr Blacklock the 
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are foigoUen, (though some of his songs in Tke 
Museum deserve another iate)^ bnt the jnemory of 
his virtaes will not pass away until mankind shall 
have ceased to sympathize with the fortnnes of 
GenioSy and to appreciate the poetry of Bums. 

blind poet, who does not remember to bare seen light, and 
is read to by a poor scholar in Latin, Greek, and French. 
He was originally a poor scholar himself. I looked on 
faim with reverence. " Letter to Mrs Thrala Edinbuigfa, 
August 17, 177a 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where ouce beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legiblation's sovereign powers ; 
From marking wildly-scatter'd flow're. 

As on the banks of Ayr 1 stray 'd. 
And singing, lone, the lingering hours, 

I shelter in thy honour a shade. " 

There is an old Scottish ballad which begins 
thus : 

** As I came in by Glenap, 
I met an aged woman. 
And slie bade me cheer up my heart, 
For the best of my days was coming. '* 

This stanza was one of 6urns*s favourite quota- 
tions ; and he told a friend * many years after- 
wards, that he remembered humming it to himself, 
OTer and over, on his way from Mossgiel to Edin- 
burgh. Perhaps the excellent Blacklock might not 
have been particularly flattered with the circum* 
stance had it reached his ears. 

Although he repaired to the capital with such 
alertness, solely in consequence of Blackiock's let- 
ter to Laurie, it appears that he allowed some 
weeks to pass ere he presented himself to the Doc- 
tors personal notice. f He found several of his 

* David MaccuUoch» £^. brother to Ardwell. 

f Burns reached Edinburgh before the end of Novem- 
ber ; and yet Dr Laurie's letter, (General Correspondence, 
p. 37), admonishing him to wait on Blacklock, is daicd De- 
cember 2^ 

l2 
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old Aynhire acquaintances established in Edin- 
bmgh, and, I suppose, felt himself constrained to 
gire himself up for a brief space to their society. 
He printed, howerer, without delay, a prospectus 
of a second edition of his poems, and being intro* 
duced by Mr Da]r3rmple of Orangefield to the 
Earl of Glencaim, that amiable nobleman easily 
persuaded Creech, then the chief bookseller in 
Edinbuigh, (who had attended his son as trarel- 
ling-tutor), to undertake the publication* The 
Honourable Henry Erskine, Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, the most agreeable of companions, and 
the most benignant of wits, took him also, as the 
poet expresses it, *^ under his wing." The kind 
Blacklock received him with all the warmth of 
paternal affection when he did wait on him, and 
introduced him to Dr Blair, and other eminent 
literati: his subscription lists were soon filled; 
Lord Glencaim made interest with the Caledonian 
Hunt, (an association of the most destingnished 
members of the northern aristocracy), to accept 
the dedication of the forthcoming edition, and to 
subscribe individually for copies. Several noble* 
men, especially of the west of Scotland, came for- 
ward with subscription-monies considerably be- 
, yond the usual rate. In so small a capital, where 
everybody knows everybody, that which becomes 
a favourite topic in one leading circle of society, 
soon excites an universal interest ; and before Bums 
had been a fortnight in Edinburgh, we find him 
writing to his earliest patron, Gavin Hamilton, in 
these terms :— *^ For my own affairs, I am in a 
ftdr way of becoming as eminent sis Thomas a 
Kempis or John Bunyan ; and you may expect 
henceforth to see my birthday inscribed among 
the wonderful events in the Poor Robin and Aber- 



'^ 
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deen Almanacks, along with the Black Mcmday^ 
and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge. " 

It will erer be remembered, to the hononr of the 
man who at that period held the highest place in 
the imaginative iiteratnre of Scotland, that he was 
the first who came forward to arow in print his 
admiration of the genius, and his warm interest in 
the fortunes, of the poet. Distinguished as his 
own writii^ are by the refinements of classical 
art, Mr Henry Mackenzie was, fortunately for 
Bums, a man of liberal genius, as well as polish- 
ed taste ; and he, in whose own pages some of the 
best models of elaborate elegance will ever be re- 
cognised, was among the first to feel, and the first 
to stake his own reputaUon on the public avowal, 
that the Ayrthvre Ploughman belonged to the order 
of beings, whose privilege it is to snatch graces 
« beyond the reach of art. " It is but a melan- 
dioly business to trace among the records of liter-^ 
ary history, the manner in which most great ori- 
ginal geniuses have been greeted on their first ap- 
peals to the worid, by the contemporary arbiters 
of taste ; coldly and timidly indeed have the sym- 
pathies of pro^wional criticism flowed on most such 
occasions in past times and in the present : But 
the reception of Bums was worthy of the Man ^ 
Feelk^. After alluding to the provincial circular 
tion and reputation of his poems, * '< I hope," said 
The Lounger, '< I shall not be thought to assume 
too much, if I endeavour to place him in a higher 
point of view, to call for a veidict of his country cm. 
the merits of his woriu, and to claim for him those 
hooouTB which their excellence appears to desarve. 
In mentioning the circumstance of his humble sta* 

* The Lounger for Saturday, December 9, 1786. 
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tioii) 1 mean not to rest his pretemions solely. on 
that title, or to urge the merits of his poetry, when 
considered in relation to the lowness of his hirth, and 
the little opportunity of improTement which his edu- 
cation could afford. These particulars, indeed, must 
excite our wonder at his productions; but hia 
poetry, considered abstractedly, and without the 
apologies arising from his situation, seems to me 
fully entitled to command our feelings, and to obtain 
our applause " After quoting various pas- 
sages, in some of which his readers ^^ must dis- 
cover a high tone of feeling, and power, and energy 
of expression, particularly and strongly character- 
istic of the mind and the voice of the poet, " and 
others as showing ^^ the power of genius, not less 
admirable in tracing the manners, than in painting 
the passions, or in drawing the scenery, of nature, " 
and ^* with what uncommon penetration and saga- 
city this heaven-taught ploughman, from his hum- 
ble and unlettered condition, had looked on men 
and manners, " the critic concluded with an elo- 
quent appeal in b^alf of the poet personally: 
** To repair, " sidd he ** the wrongs of suffering ix 
neglected merit ; to call forth genius from the ob- 
scurity in which it had pined indignant, and place 
it where it may profit or delight the world — ^these 
are exertions which give to wealth an enviable sn- 
periorityi to greatness and to patronage a laudable 
pride. " 

We all know how the serious part of this appeal 
was ultimately attended to ; but^ in the meantime, 
whatever gra^cations such a mind as his could de- 
rive from the blandishment of the fair, the con- 
descen^n of the noble, and the flattery of the 
learned, were plentifully administered to "the Lion', 
of the season. 
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" I was, sir, " thus wrote Barns to one of his 
Ayrshire patrons, a few days after the Lounger 
appeared, — '< I was, when first honoured with your 
notice, too ohscnre ; now I tremhle lest I should 
be mined by being dragged too suddenly into the 
glare of polite and learned observation ; ** and be 
condndee the same letter with an ominous prayer 
for <* better health and more spirits. " 

Two or three weeks later, we find him writing 
as follows : — <* (January 14^ 1787.) I went to a 
Mason Lfodge yesternight, where the M .W. Grand- 
master Charteris and til the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land visited. The meeting was numerous and ele- 
gant : all the different lodges about town were pre- 
sent in all their pomp. The Grand Master, who 
presided with great solemnity, among other general 
toasts gave '^Caledonia and Caledonia's bard. Bro- 
ther B ," which wrung through the whole as- 
sembly with multiplied honours and repeated ac- 
clamations. As I had no idea such a thing would 
happen, I was downright thunderstruck ; and trem- 
Uing in every nerve, made die best return in my 
power. Just as I had finished, one of the Grand 
Officers said, so loud that I could hear, with a 
most comforting accent, ^ very well indeed, ' which 
set me something to rights again. ** 

And a few weeks later still, he is thus address- 
ed by one of his old associates who was meditating 
a visit to Edinburgh. ** By all accounts, it wiU 
be a difficult matter to get a sight of you at all, 
unless your company is bespoke a week before- 
hand. There are great rumours here of your inti- 
macy with the Duchess of Gordon, and other ladies 
of distinction. I am really told that 

* Cards to invite, fly by thousands each night ; * 
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and if yon had one, there would also, I suppose, 
be * bribes for your old secretary. ' I observe you 
are resolved to make hay while the sun shines, 
and avoid, if possible, the fate of poor Ferguson. 
QtuBrenda pecunia primum est — Virtus past num- 
mosy is a good maxim to thrive by. You seemed 
to despise it while in this country ; but, probably, 
some philosophers in Edinburgh have taught you 
better sense. ** 

In this proud career, however, the popular idol 
needed no slave to whisper whence he had risen, 
and whither he was to return in the ebb of the 
spring-tide of fortune. His ^^ prophetic soul " was 
probably furnished with a sufficient memento every 
night — when, from the soft homage of glittering 
saloons, or the tumultuous applause of convivial 
assemblies, he made his retreat to the humble gar- 
ret of a toriter^s apprentice, a native of Mauchline, 
and as poor as himself, whose only bed *< Cale- 
donia's Bard " was fain to partake throughout tliis 
triumphant winter. * 

He bore all his honours in a manner worthy of 
himself; and of this the testimonies are so nume* 
rous, that the only difficulty is that of selection. 
" The attentions he received, " says Mr Dugald 
Stewart, '^ from all ranks and descriptions of per- 
sons, were such as would have turned any head 
but his own. I cannot say that I could perceive 
any unfavourable effect which they left on his mind. 

* ** Mr Richmond of Mauchline told roe that Burns 
spent the first winter of his residence in Edinburgh, in hi^ 
lodgings. They slept in the same bed, and had only one 
room, for which they paid three shillings a week. It was 
in the house of a Mrs Carfrae, Baxter's Close, Lawnmar- 
ket, first scale-stair on the left hand, in going down, first 
door in the stair. *'-~Cfome^s MSS. 
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He retained the sune simplicity of manners and 
appearance which had struck me so forcibly when 
I first saw him in the country ; nor did he seem to 
f(^l any additional self-importance from the num- 
ber and rank of his new acqumntance. '* 

Professor Walker, who met him, for the first 
time, early in the same season, at breakfast in Dr 
Blacklock's house, has thus recorded his impres- 
sions : — *^ I was not much struck with his first ap- 
pearance, as I had previously heard it described. 
His person, though strong and well knit, and much 
superior to what might be expected in a plough- 
man, was still rather coarse in its outline. His 
stature, from want of setting up, appeared to be 
only of the middle size, but was rather above it. 
His motions were firm and decided ; and though 
without any pretensions to grace, were at the same 
time so free from clownish constraint, as to show 
that he had not always been confined to the society 
of his profession. His countenance was not of 
that elegant cast, which is most frequent among 
the upper ranks, but it was manly and intelligent, 
and marked by a thoughtful gravity which shaded 
at times into sternness. In his large dark eye the 
most striking index of his genius resided. It was 
fidl of mind ; and would have been singularly ex* 
pressive, under the management of one who could 
employ it with more art, for the purpose of ex- 
pression. 

*^ He was plainly, but properly dressed, in a 
style mid-way between the holiday costume of a 
farmer, and that of the company with which he 
now associated. His black hair, without powder, 
at a time when it was very generally worn, was 
tied behind, and spread upon his forehead. Upon 
the whole» from his person, physiognomy, and driess. 
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had I met him near a seaport, and been required 
to gaess his condition, I should have probably con- 
jectnred him to be the master of a merchant vessel 
of the most respectable class. 

** In no part of his manner was there the slight- 
est degree of affectation, nor conld a stranger have 
suspected, from an3rthing in his behaviour or con* 
versation, that he had been for some months the 
&vourite of all the fieishionable circles of a me- 
tropolis. 

" In conversation he was pow^ful. His con- 
ceptions and expression were of corresponding vi- 
gour, and on all subjects were as remote as possible 
from commonplace. Though somewhat autho- 
ritative, it was in a way which gave little offence, 
and was readily imputed to his inexperience in 
those modes of smoothing dissent and softening 
assertion, which are important diaracteristics of 
polished manners. After breakfiast I requested him 
to communicate some of his unpublished pieces, 
and he recited his farewell song to the Banks of 
Ayr, introducing it with a descripticm of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was composed, more strik- 
ing than the poem itself. 

'* I paid particular attention to his recitation, 
which was plain, slow, articulate, and forcible, 
but without any eloquence or art. He did not al- 
ways lay the emphasis with propriety, nor did he 
humour the sentiment by the variations of his 
voice. He was standing, during the time, with 
his face towards the window, to which, and not to 
his auditors, he directed his eye — ^thus depriving 
himself of any additional effect which the language 
of his composition might have borrowed from the 
language of his countenance. In this he resem- 
bled the generality of singers in ordinary company. 
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wbo, to Bhttn Any chftrge of affecUltion, t^tttdmw 
all meaning from their futures, and los^ thie ad^ 
vantage by which vocal perfofmers on thift stage 
augment thre impression, and give energy to the 
sentiment of the song. . • . 

" The day ^ter my first introd&clfdn to Bn\im, 
I supped in company with him at Dt Bfeiirs, 
The other guests trere rery few ; and a* feach had 
been invited chiefly to have lin opportunity bf 
meeting with the poet, the Doctor eridelivoured 
to dmw him oUt, and to make him the c^trftl 
figure of the gr&ap. Though he the^eibr^ fur- 
nished the greatest proportion of the conversation,' 
he did no more than what he saw e^videnUy was 
expected. " * 

To tliese nsmini^cencee I shali now add those 
of one who is likely 'to be heard ttnwillingly on no 
subject ; and — young as be was in 1786 — -on few 
subjects, I think, with greater interest than the 
personal appearance and conversftitioii dP Robert 
Bums. The follbwing is an extr^t iVoin a letter 
of Sir Walter Scott : — 

" As for Bums, I may truly say, VirffHiuih vi- 
di tanhim, I was a lad of fifteen in 1766-7, When 
he came first to Edinburgh, but had senise and feel- 
ing enough to be mucb interested iti his poetry, 
and would have given the woHd to know hiih ; 
but I had very little acquaintance with any liter- 
ary people, and less With the gentry of the' west 
country, the two sets that he most frequented. 
Mr Thomas Grierdon was at that time a clerk of 
my father*8. He knew Bums, and promised td 
ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no op* 
portunity to keep his Vord, otherwise I might 

' ' " * • ^ ^* 

♦ Morrison*s Burns, vol. i. pp. Ixxi xx 

K 
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have seen more of this distiiigaislied man. As it 
was, I saw him one day at the late yenerable Pro- 
fessor Fergnsson'sy where there were several gen* 
ilemen of literary reputation, among whom I re* 
member the celebrated Mr Dagald Stewart. Of 
course we youngsters sate silent, looked, and lis- 
tened. The only thing I remember which was re- 
makable in Bums' s manner, was the ^ect produc- 
ed upon him by a print of Bunbury's, representing 
a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting 
in misery on one side, — on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms. These lines were writ- 
ten beneath : — 

* Ccld on Canadian hills, or Minden*s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain — 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops min^nif with the milk he drew. 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears. * 

** Bums seined much affected by the print, or 
rather the ideas which it suggested to his mind* 
He actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines 
were, and it chanced that nobody but myself re- 
membered that they occur in a half-forgotten poem 
of Langhome's, called by the unpromising title of 
The Justice of Peace. I whispered my informa* 
tion to a friend present, who mentioned it to 
Bums, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mere civility, I then received, 
and still recollect, with very great pleasure. 

*' His person was strong and robust ; his man- 
ners rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified 
plainness and simplicity, which received part of 
its effect, perhaps, from one's knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. His features are repre- 
sented in Mr Nasmyth's picture, but to me it 
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conveys the idea, that they are dimkiished) as if 
seen in perspective. I tbink his conntmianee 
was more massive than it looks in any of the por- 
traits. I would have taken the poet, had I not 
known what he was, for a very sagacious country 
former of the old Scotch school, t. e. none of your 
modem agricnlturists, who keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the ^low» gudeman who held his 
own plough. There was a strong expression of 
aense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large and of a dark 
cast, which glowed (I say literally glowed) wben 
he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I have 
seen the most distinguished men of my time. His 
conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, with- 
out the slightest presumption. Among the men 
who were the most learned of their time and conn- 
try, he expressed himself with perfect firmness, 
but without the least intrusive forwardness ; and 
when he dififered in opinion, he did not hesitale 
to express it firmly, yet at the same time with 
modesty. I do not remember any part of his 
conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor 
did I ever see him again, except in the street, 
where he did not recognise me, as I could not ex- 
pect he should. He was much caressed in Edin- 
burgh, but (considering what literary emoluments 
have been since his day) the efibrts made for his 
relief were extremely trifling; 

** I remember on this occasion I mention, I 
thought fiums*s acquaintance with English Poetry 
was rather limited, and also, that havbg twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, 
he talked of tiiem with too much hamility, as his 
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modeU,; tbere wasydoubtless^ DatiomtlpredUecUo^ 
ioJiis estimate. i 

> ^^ This 10 all I can tell y<m aVout Burn^ I havf» 
only to ad(l> that his dress corresponded with hii 
9ianner. He wa^ like a fariper dressed in his hetit 
lo (Vne with the Laird. I do no^ speat^ in malam 
pariemt when I say» I never saw a man in com* 
pany with lus superiors in station andi infoimationy 
more perfectly free from either the reality or the 
affectation of embarrassments I was told, but did 
90^ observe. it> that his, address to females was ex- 
tremely deferential^ and always with a turn either tp 
the pathetic or humorous,, which engaged their atr 
tention particularly. I have heard the late Duchess 
of Gordon remark this.^ — I do not kn^w anything 
I can. add to. these recollections of forty yearf 
wtoce. " 

Dackly as the career of Bums wa» destined to 
teriainate, there can be no doubt that he made his 
fiiBt appearand at a period highly &7ourab]e for 
bia reception as a British, and espc^^ally as a Scotr 
lifib poet. Nearly forty years had elapsed since 
the death of Thomson : — Collins, Gray) Gold* 
•foitb, had successively disappea^^ : — Pr Johnr 
ntm bad belied the rich promise of his early apr 
pearance, and confined himself to prose ;. and Cow- 
per had hardly begun to be recognised as having 
aay considerable pretensions to fill the long-vacant 
throne in England, At home — ^without deroga- 
tion fipm the merits either oiDouglcfs Qt the Mm- 
strelf be it said — men mpst have gpne hack at 
kast three centmies to find a Scottish poet at 
all entitled to be considered aa of that high order 
to which the generous criticism of JVlackenzie at 
once admitted " the Ayrshire Pki^phaian. " Of 
the form and garb of his composition, much, on- 
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questionably and ayowedly» was derived from his 
more immediate predecessors, Ramsay and Fer- 
guson : bvt there was a bold mastery 06 hand in 
his picturesque descriptions, to produce anything 
equal to which it was necessary to recall the days 
of Christ's Kirk on the Gh-een, and Peebles to the 
Play : and in his more solemn pieces, a depth of 
inspiration, and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had been a stranger, 
at least since *' Dunbar the Mackar. " The Muses 
of Scotland have never indeed been silent ; and the 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, of which a slender 
portion had as yet been committed to the safe* 
guard of the press, was handed from generation to 
generation, and preserved, in many a fragment, 
faithful images of the peculiar tenderness, and pe- 
culiar humour, of the national fancy and character 
—precious representations, which Bums himself 
never surpassed in his happiest eflPorts. But these 
were fragments ; and, with a scanty hamtfhl of ex- 
ceptions, the best of them, at least of the serious 
kind, were very ancimit. Among the numberless 
efinsionfc of the Jacobite Muse^ valuable as we 
now consider them fori the record of manners and 
events, it would be difficult to point out half a 
dozen strains, worthy, for poetical excellence alone, 
of a place among the old chivalrous ballads of the 
Southern, or even of the Highland Border. Gre- 
Derations had passed away since any Scottish poet 
had appealed to the sympathies of his countrymen 
in a lofty Scottish strain. 

The dialect itself had been hardly dealt with. 
<< It is my opinion, ** said Dr Geddes, '< that those 
who, for almost a century past, have written in 
Scotch, Allan Ramsay not excepted, have not 
duly dncriminated the genmne idiom fisom its 

2k 
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vulgarisBis. They seem to htuve aoted a similar 
part to oertaia pnetended imitators of Spencer and 
Milton, who fondfy imagine that tliey are copying 
fyom those great models, when, they only mimic 
their antique mode of spelling, their obsolete terms, 
and liieir irregular eonstractiona* " And although 
I cannot well guess what the Doctor considered 
as the irregular constructions of MiUon, there ctm 
be no doubt of the general justice of his obserra- 
turns. Ramsay aaid Ferguson were both men of 
humble condition,, the latter of the meanest, the 
former of no very elegant. habits ; and the dialect 
wihich had) once pleased the ears of kings, who 
tfaemsel^es did not disdain to display its powers 
and elegancies in verse, did not come untarnished 
through their hands. Feiiguson, who was entirely 
lown-bred> smells more of the Cowgate than of 
the country ; and pleasing as Ramsay's rustics are, 
he Appears rather to have observed the surface of 
rural mannm, in casual excunions to Penycuik 
mad the Hunters* Tryste, than to have expressed 
^be results of intimate knowledge and sympathy. 
•His dialect was a somewhat incongruous' mixture 
of the Upper Ward of* Lanarkshire and the Luckr 
«nbooths ; and he could neither write English 
v«rses, nor engrafi English phraseology on his 
Scotch, without betraying a lamentable want of 
ekiil in the use of his instruments. It was re- 
served for Bums to interpret the inmost soul of 
the Scottish peasant in all its moods, and in verse 
exquieritely and intensely Scottish, without degrad- 
ing either his sentiments or his language with one 
•touch of vulgarity. Such is the delicacy of native 
tast€>«:and the power of a truly masculine genius. 

This is the more remarkable, when we consider 
i^at the dialect of Burns s native district is^ in all 
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months but Usfwrn^ a peealiaffly ^ffeame one i^— 
far semoFed from that o£ the leiyoued districts ia 
wbicK the ancaemt miastrelsy appears, with rare 
exceptions, to haye been produced. Even ia the 
elder days^ it seems to ha^e been proverbial for its 
^oarseaess ; * and the Coveamters were not likely 
to mead it. The few poets f whom the West of 
Scotland had prodnced in the old time, were all 
men of high condition; and "n^o, of course, used 
the language, not of their own villages, but of 
Holyrood'. Their productions, moreover, in. so 
far as they have beenjpnodafied, bad nothing to do 
with the peculiar character and feeUags of the men 
of the West. As Bums himself has said, — ^^ It is 
somewhat singular, that in Lanark, Rmifrew, Ayr, 
&C., there is scarcely an old song or tune, which, 
from the title, &e., can be guessed to beloi^ to, 
or be the production of, those counties. " 

The history of Scottish literature, from the 
union of the crowns to that of the kingdoms^ 
has not yet been made the subject of any separate 
work at all worthy of its importance; nay, how*- 
ever much we are indebted to the lefdmed la- 
bours of Pinkerton, Irving, and othcvs, enough 
of the .general obscurity ^ which Warton^ com- 
plained still continues, to the no smdl discredit 
of so accomplished a natima. But how miser* 
ably the literature of the country was afiected 

* Dunbar, among ot^r sarcasqis on bi^ antagonist 

Kennedy, says: — 

" 1 half on me a pair of Lothiane Lipps 
Sail fairw Inglis mak, and inair perfyte* 
Than thoa can blabber with thy darctok lippd. **•— 

f Such as Kennedy, Shaw, MQntgQ«aiery« and* more 
lately, Hamilton of Gilbertfield ; 

" Who bade the brakes of Airdrie long resound 
The plaintive dirge that mourned bis fovemite boond." 
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by the loss of the conrt under whose immediate 
patronage it bad, in almost all preceding times, 
found a measure of (^tection that will ever do 
honour to thQ. memory of the unfortunate bouse 
of Stuart, aippears to be indicated with siiuffident 
plainness in the single fact, that no man can 
point out any Scottish author of the first rank 
in all the long period which intervened between 
Buchanan and Hume. The removal of the 
chief nobility and gentry, consequent on the 
Legislative Union, appeared to destroy our last 
hopes as a separate nation, possessing a separate 
literature of our own; nay, for a time to have 
ail but extinguished the flame of intellectual exer* 
ertion and ambition. Long torn and harassed by 
religious and political feuds, this people had at 
last heard, as many believed, the sentence of irre- 
mediable degradation pronounced by the lips of 
their own prince and parliament. The universal 
spirit of Scotland was humbled ; the unhappy in- 
surrections of 1715 and 1745, revealed the fall ex- 
tent of her internal disunion ; and England took, ia 
some respects, merciless advantage of the fallen. 

Time, however, passed on ; and Scotland, reco- 
voing at last from the blow which had stunned 
het energies, began to vindicate her pretensions, 
in the only departments which had been left open 
to her, with a zeal and a success which will ever 
distinguish one of the brightest pages of her his- 
tory. Deprived of every national honour and dis- 
tinction which it was possible to remove — all the 
high branches of external ambition lopped off — 
sunk at last, as men thought, effectually into a 
province, willing to take law with passive submis- 
sion, in letters as well as polity, from her power* 
fol sister — ^the old kingdom revived suddenly from 
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her Btnpor, and once more asserted her name, in 
reclamations^ which England was compelled npl 
only to bear, but to applaud, and ** wherewith all 
Kurope rung from side to side, ** at the moment 
when a national poet came forward to profit by 
the reflux of a thousand half- forgotten sympathies 
— amidst the full joy of a national pride^: revived 
and re-established beyond the dream of hope. 

It will always refle^ honour on the gijaxy of 
eminent men of letters, who, in their varioi^ de- 
partments, shed lustre at that period on the nam§ 
of Scotland, that they suffered no pedantic prcj^u* 
dices to li^^ediBre with their reception of Burns» 
Had be not appeared personally among them> i| 
may be reasonably doubted whether Uiis would 
have been so., They were men, generally speak** 
ing, of very social habits; living together in a 
small capital, nay> almost all of them, in or abofit 
one street.; maintaimng friendly intercourse con^ 
tinually ; not a few of them considerably addicted 
to the pleasures which have been called, by way 
of excellence I presume, convivial. Burns's poe^ 
try might have procured him access to these cir^ 
cles; but it was the extraordinary resources he 
displayed in conversation^ the strong vigorous sa- 
gacijty of his observations on life and manners*, the 
splendour of bis wiit» and the glowing Energy of 
his eloquence when his feeUngs were stirred, . that 
made him the object of serious admiration among 
those practised masters of the art of talk. There 
were several of the«i who probably adopted in 
their hearts the opinion of Newton, that " poetry 
is ingenious nonsense." Adam SipiAh» for one, 
could have had no very ready respect at the ser- 
vice of such an unproductive labourer as a maker 
of Scottish bdlads ; but die stateliest of these phi- 
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losophen had enomgh to do to maintain the atti- 
tude of eqnality when brought into personal con- 
tact with Bnms's gigantic understanding; and every 
one of them, whose impressions on the subject have 
been recorded, agrees in pronouncing his conver- 
sation to have been the most remarkable thing 
about him. 

And yet it is amusing enough to trace the lin- 
gering reluctance of some of those polished scho- 
lars, about admitting, even to themselves, in his 
absence, what it is certain they all felt sufficiently 
when they were actually in his presence. It is 
difficult, for example, to read without a smile that 
letter of Mr Dugald Stewart, in which he de- 
scribes himself and Mr Alison as being surprised 
to discover that Bums, after reading the latter 
author's elegant Essay on Taste, had really been 
able to form some shrewd enough notion of the 
general principles of the association of ideas. 

Bums would probably have been more satisfied 
with himself in these learned societaesy had he 
been less addicted to giving free utterance in con- 
versation to the very feelings which formed the 
noblest inspirations of his poetry. His sensibility 
was as tremblingly exquisite as his sense was mas- 
culine and solid ; and he seems to have, ere long, 
suspected that the professional metaphysicians who 
applauded his rapturous bursts, surveyed them in 
reality with something of the same feeling which 
may be supposed to attend a skilful surgeon's in- 
spection of a curious specimen of morbid anatomy. 
Why should he lay his inmost heart thus open to 
dissectors, who took special care to keep the knife 
from their own breasts ? The secret blush that over- 
spread his haughty countenance whea such sugge^ 
tions occurred to him in bis solitary hours, may be 
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traced is the opening lines of a diary which he be- 
gan to keep ere he had been long in Edinburgh. 

*^ April 9, 1787. — As I have seen a good deal 
of human life in Edinburgh, a great many charac- 
ters which are new to one bred up in the shades 
of life as I have been, I am determined to take 
down my remarks on the spot. Gray observes, in 
a letter to Mr Palgrave, that, < half a word fixed, 
upon, or near the spot, b worth a cartload of re- 
collection.' I don't know how it is with the world 
in general, but with me, making my remarks is by 
no means a solitary pleasure. I want some one 
to laugh with me, some one to be grave with me, 
some one to please me and help my discrimina- 
tion, with his or her own remaric, and at times, 
no doubt, to admire my acuteness and penetration. 
The world are so busied with selfish pursuits, am- 
bition, vanity, interest, or pleasure, that very few 
think it worth their while to make any observa- 
tion on what passes around them, except where 
that observation is a sucker, or branch of the dar- 
ling plant they are rearing in their fancy. Nor am 
I sure, notwithstanding tJl the sentimenial/lighis 
qfnavd writers^ and ^ tage philosophy of moro^ 
UsiSf whether we are capable of so intimate and 
cordial a coalition of friendship, as that one man 
may pow out his bosom^ his every thought and 
fioaJImg famcy^ his very inmost soul, with unreser^ 
red confidence to another, taithout hazard 4^ losing 
part rf that respect which man deserves from man; 
or, from the unavoidable imperfections attending 
human nature, of one day repenting his confidence. 

*^ For these reasons, I am determined to make 
diese pages my confident. I will sketch every 
character that any way strikes me, to the best of 
my power, with unshnnking justice. I will insert 
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anecdotes, and take down remarks, in the old law 
phrase, without feud or favour. — Where I hit on 
anything deVer, my own applause will, in some 
measure, feast my vanity ; and, begging Patroclus' 
fend Achates' pardon, I think a lock and key a 
security, at l^ast equal to the hosom of any friend 
whatever.*' 

' And the same lurking thorn of suspicion peeps 
oiit elsewhere in this complaint : " I know not 
how it is ; I find I can win liking — but not re- 
i^jeet.'* 

" Biirns,*' says a great living poet, in comment- 
ing' on the free style, in which Dr Currie did not 
hesitate to expose some of the weaker parts of his 
behaviour, very soon iafter the grave had closed on 
him,—"' Burns was a man of extraordinary genitif«, 
whose birth, education, arid emplbyments, had 
{)laced and kept hiih in a situation far below that 
ift which the writers and readers of expensive vo- 
himes are usually found. Critics upon works oT 
fiction have laid it dowh as a itile, that remoteness 
6f place, ni fixing the choice of a subject, and in 
prescribing the inode of treating it, is equal in ef- 
fect to distance of time ;- — restraints may be thrown 
bflP accordingly. Judge then of the delusions which 
Ailfficial' distinctions impost, when to a manlike 
I>6ctor Currife, writing with views so "honoui-able, 
the social condition of the individual of whom he 
Wfis treating, could seem to place him at such ft 
distance from the ekalted' reader, that ceretnony 
Alight tie discarded with him, and his w'emory sft- 
trificiBd, as it were, almost without compunction. 
ThiA is indeed to be crushed beneath the furrmas 
iDeight* 



,♦»-« 



Mr Wordsworth'* letter to A fH^ud of BvLtki, p, 12. 
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It' woiild be "^dle tcr enppose that the feelings 
here aflcribed, and justly, no qaestion, to the aroia* 
hie and benevolent Currie, did not often find their 
way into the bosoms of those persons ^ superior 
Condition and attainm^ts, with whoni Boms as* 
soeiated at the period when he first emerged into 
ihe Uaze of reputation ; and what found its way 
ihto men's bosoinsy was not likely to avoid betray- 
ing its^ to' the perspicacious glance of the proud 
peasant. How perpetually he was alive to the 
dread of being looked down upon as a man, even 
by those who most a^ealoitsly applauded the worics 
of his- genius, might perhaps be traced through the 
whole sequence of his letters. When writing t6 
pmn of high station, at least, he preserves, in every 
instance, the attltii^e of selt-defence. But it it 
<mly in . his own secret tables that we have the 
fibres of bis heurt laid bure, and the cancer of this 
jiealoiisy is seen distindtly at its pamfnl work: 
hahemus reum et con/kmihn. 

'<< There are few of the sor^ evils under the sun 
give me more' unea^esa and chagrin than the 
eottparisott how a man of genius, nay, of avowed 
worth) is received everywhere^ with the reception 
which a mere ordinary character, decorated with 
the trappings and futile distinctions of fortune^ 
meets. I imagine a man of abilities, his breast 
flowing with honest pHde, coiiscious that men are 
bora equal, still giving honour to whom honour is 
fiue,; he meets, at a great man's table, a Squire 
something, or a Sir somebody ; he knows the no- 
bie landlord, at hearty gives the bard; or whatever 
he is, a diare of his good wiaibes, beyond, pefhspe, 
any one at table ; ' yet how will it mortify him to 
•ee a fellow, whose abilities would scarcely have 
inadi^an «^pAfpeiiii^ tcdiott d»d whose heart ia ndt 

L 
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worth three (arthings, meet with tftteatimi and no- 
tice, that are withheld from the son of genius and 
poverty ? 

" Tlie nohle Glencaim has woonded me to the 
soul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, and 
love him. He showed so mach attention — en- 
grossing attention, one day, to the only blodchead 
at table, (the whole company consisted of his lord- 
ship, dnnderpate, and myself), that I was within 
half a point of throwing down my gage of con- 
temptuous defiance ; but he shook my hand, and 
looked so benevolently good at parting — Grod bless 
him ! though I should never see him more, I shall 
love him until my dying day I I am pleased to 
think I am so capable of the throes of gratitude^ 
as I am miserably deficient in ^me other virtues. 

'< With Dr Blair I am more at my ease. I ne- 
ver respect him with humble veneration ; but when 
he kindly interests himself in my welfore, or still 
more, when he descends from his pinnacle, and 
meets me on equal ground in conversation, my 
heart overflows with what is called likmg. When 
he neglects me for the mere carcass of greatness, 
or when his eye measures die difference of our 
points of elevation, I say to myself, with scarcely 
any emotion, what do I care for him, or his pomp 
either?" 

** It is not easy, " says Bums, attempting to be 
more philosophical — ** It is not easy forming an 
exact judgment of any one ; but, in my opinion, 
Dr Blair is merely an astonishing proof of what 
industry and application can do. Natural parts 
like his are frequently to be met with ; his vanity 
is proverbially known among his own acquaint- 
ances ; but he is justly at the head of what may 
be called fine writing, and a critic of the first, the 
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▼eiy first TwAy in prose ; even in poetr3r9 a bard 
€^ Nature* s making can alone take the ^w^rfhinu 
He has a heart, not of the very finest water, bat 
iar from being an ordinary one. In short, he is a 
truly worthy and most respectable character. " 

*' Once,'' says a nice speculator on the * follm 
of the wise, ' * — " once we were nearly receiving 
from the hand of genius the most curious sketches 
of the temper, the irascible humours, the delicacy 
of soul, even to its shadowiness, from the warm 
sbozzas of Bums, when he began a diary of his 
heart — a narrative of characters and events, and 
a chrondogy of his emotions. It was natural for 
such a creature of sensation and passion to project 
such a regular task, but quite impossible to get 
through it. " This most curious document, it is 
to be observed, has not yet been printed entire. 
Another generation will, no doubt, see the whole 
of the c<mfession ; however, what has already been 
given, it may be surmised, indicates sufficiently 
the complexion of Bums's prevailing moods, du- 
ring his moments of retirement, at this interesting 
period of his history. It was in such a mood (they 
recurred often enough) that he thus reproached 
*^ Nature — partial nature ;''-» 

** Thou givest the ass his hide, the snail his shell : 
The envenoni'd wasp Tictorious guards his cell : 
But, oh ! thou bitter stepmother, and hard. 
To thy poor fenceless naked child, the baid. . . • 
In naked feeling and in aching pridCf 
He bears the unbroken blast iirom every side." 

There was probably no blast that pierced this 
haughty soul so sharply as the contumely of con- 
descension. 

^* One of the poet's remarks, " as Cromek tells 

* lyisraeli on the literary Character, vol. t p. 13& 
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nsy ** when he first came to Ediriborgli, was, ilMit 
between the men of mstic- life aad the polite 
world be obaeryed little dtfPerence^—tbat. in the 
former, tbough unpolished by faabion and mieo- 
lighteued by science, be bad found muck obser¥a'» 
tioB, and much intelligence-^but a refined and ac- 
complished woman was a thing almost new to bini« 
and of which he had formed but a wety inadequata 
idea." To be pleased, is the old and the best re« 
oeipt how to plea&e ; and there is. abundant evi** 
dence that Bumss success, among the Jiigh-faom 
ladies of Edinburgh, was much greater than among 
the *' stately patricians, " as he calls them, of his 
own sex. The. yind expression of one of. them 
has almost become proverbial — that she never aiel 
with a man, *< whose conversation so completely 
carried her off her fiset ; " and Sir Waker Scott, in 
bis reference to the testimony of the late Doehess of 
Gordon, has no doubt indicated the twolitld source 
of the fascination. But even here, lie was destined 
to feel ere long something of the fickleness of fiio 
shion. He confessed to one of his old friends, be^ 
fore the season was over, that some who had caressed 
him the most zealously, no longer seemed to know 
him, when he bowed in passing their carnages, -and 
many more acknowledged his salute but coldly. 

It is but too true, that ere this season was ever, 
Bums had formed connexions in Edinburgh which 
could not have been regarded with much appro* 
bation by the eminent literati, in whose society 
his (iidnU had made so powerful an impression. 
But how ranch of the blame, if serious blame, in- 
deed, there was in the matter, ought to attach to 
his own fastidious jealousy — how much to the 
mere caprice of human favour, we have scanty 
means of ascertaining : No doubt, both had their 
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share; and it is ako sufficiently apparent di«t 
there were many points in Bnms's conTersational 
habits, which men, accnstomed to the delicate ob- 
servances of refined society, might be more willing 
to tolerate nnder the first excitement of personal 
cnriosity, than from any rery deliberate estimate 
of the claims of such a genius, nnder such circum- 
stances developed. He by no means restricted 
his sarcastic observations on those whom he en- 
countered in the world to the confidence of his 
note-book ; but startled polite ears with the utter- 
ance of audacious epigrams, far too witty not to 
obtain general circulation in so small a society as 
that of the Northern capital, far too bitter not to 
produce deep resentment, far too numerous not to 
spread fear almost as widely as admiration. Even 
when nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
to inflict pain, his ardour often carried him head- 
long into sad scrapes : Witness, for example, the 
anecdote given by Professor Walker, of his enter- 
ing into a long discussion of the merits of the po- 
pular preachers of the day, at the table of Dr 
Blair, and enthusiastically avowing his low opinion 
of all the rest in comparison with Dr Blair*s own 
colleague and most formidable rival* — a man, cer- 
tainly, endowed with extraordinary graces of v«iice 
md manner, a generous and amiable strain of feel- 
ing, and a copious flow of language ; but having 
no pretensions either to the general accomplish- 
ments for which Blair was honoured in a most ac- 
complished society, or to the polished elegance 
which he first introduced into the eloquence of the 
Scottish pulpit. Professor Walker well describes 
the unpleasing effects of such an escapade ; the 
eimyersation during the rest of the evening, ** la- 
* Tbe Rev. Robert Wslker, 
L 2 
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heaxiag nndw thsl compnfeoffy effort fdiich wi» 
uoaToidable, whi\e the thoHgfats of idl wcfe^ faU «f 
tbe only subject on which it was Improper to 
apeak."' Burns showed his good sense by nNiking 
no effort to repdr this blnncter ; bnt years after- 
wardsy he confessed that he ccnld nerer recall it 
without exquisite pain* Mr WaMcer properly says^ 
it did honour to Dr Blair that his kindness re^ 
mained totally unaltered by this occiirr«M» ; hut 
the IVofessor would hare found nothing to admire 
in that circumstance^ had he not been well awave 
of the rarity of such good-nature among the genm 
irrifyxlnle of authors, osatcnrs, and wits. 

A specimen (which some wiH think worse^ 
some better) is thus recorded by Cromek : — <* At 
a private breakfast, in a literary circle of Edin- 
burgh, the conversation turned on the poetical 
iberit and pathos, of Gray's JBlegyy a poem of 
which he was enthusiastically fond. A diergyman 
present, remarkable for hiB love of paradox, and 
for his eccentric notions upon every subject, dis- 
l^gnished himself by an injudicious and ill-timed 
attack on this exquisite poem^ which Bums^ with 
generous warmth for the reputation of Gray, man- 
fully defended. As the gentleman's remarks were 
rather general than specific, Bann urged hina to 
bring forward the passages which he thought ese- 
ceptionable. He made sereral attempts to quote 
the poem, bnt always in a blundering^ inaoeurate 
manner. Bums bore all this for a good while with 
his usual good*ni^tured forbearance, titt^ at length, 
goaded by ^e fastidious criticisms and wretched 
quibblings of his opponent, he roused himself, and 
with an eye flashing contempt and indignation, and 
widi great vehemence of gesticulation^ he thns^ ad- 
dressed the cold critic : * Sir, I now perceive a 
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iMai may be an exeellent jodge of poeliy by square 
and rule, and after all be a d — d blockhead ; ' " — 
00 hXf Mr Cronek ; and all this was to a clergy- 
man, imd at breakjcui. Eren to the Ladies, when 
he suspected them of wishing to make a show of him, 
be eofild not help adrainisterii^ a little of his village 
discipline. A certain stately Peeress sent to in- 
vite him, without, as he fencied, having sufficiently 
cultivated his acquaintance beforehand, to her as- 
sembly. ^ Mr Bums,'' answered the Bard, '* will 

ck> himself the honour of waiting on the of 

, provided her kdyship will invite also the 

learned pig. "—Such an animal was then exhibit- 
ing in the Grass-market. 

While the second edition of poems was passing 
through the press, Bums was favoured with many 
critical suggestions and amendments ; to one of 
which only he attended. Blur, reading over with 
lum, or hearing him recite ^ which he delighted at 
all times in doing) his Holy FatTf stopped him 
at the stimza — 

<' Now a' the congregation o*er 

Is silent expectation. 
For Moodie speels the holy door 

Wi' udings o' Salvaiion." 

Nay, said the Doctor, read daimnaticn. Bums im- 
proved the wit of this verse, undoubtedly, by adopt- 
ing the eoMndation ; Imt he gave another strange 
-specimen of want of taety when he insisted that 
Dr ^aff, one of the most scrupulous observers of 
clerieal propriety, should permit him to acknow- 
ledge ibe obligation in a note. 

But to pass from these trifles — it needs no effort 

of imagination to conceive what the sensations of 

an iaohited set of scholars (almost all either clergy- 

< men or professors) must have been m the presence 
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of this big-boned, black-browed, bnway stmigert 
with his great flashing eyes, who, haying forced 
his way among them from the plongh-tail at a 
single stride, manifested, in the whole strain of his 
bearing and conyersation, a most thorough convic- 
tion, that, in the society of the most eminent men 
of his nation, he was exactly where he was enti* 
tied to be ; hardly deigned to flatter them by ex* 
hibiting even an occasional symptom of being flat- 
tere<i by their notice ; by turns calmly measured 
himself against the most cultivated understandings 
of his time in discussion ; overpowered the bon 
mots of the most celebrated convivialists by broad 
floods of merriment, impregnated with all the bum^ 
ing life of genius ; astounded bosoms habitually 
enveloped in the thrice-piled folds of social reserve, 
by compelling them to tremble — nay to tremble 
visibly — ^beneath the fearless touch of natural pa- 
thos ; and all this without indicating the smallest 
willingness to be ranked among those professional 
ministers of excitement, who are content to be 
paid in money and smiles for doing what the spec- 
tators and auditors would be ashamed of doing in 
their own persons, even if they had the power of 
doing it ; and, — last and probably worst of all, — 
who was known to be in the habit of enlivening so- 
cieties which they would have scorned to approach, 
still more frequently than their own, with elo- 
quence no less magnificent ; with wit in all likeli- 
hood still more dariog ; often enough, as the su- 
periors whom he fronted without alarm might have 
guessed from the beginning, and had, ere long, no 
occasion to guess, with wit pointed at themselves. 
The lawyers of Edinburgh, in whose wider cir- 
cles Bums figured at his outset, with at least as 
much success as among the professbnal literati, 
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were a v^ry diffierent raoe of men from these ; they 
would neither, I take it, have pardoned rudenesn, 
nor been alarmed by wit. Bat being, in those days, 
with scarcely an exception, members of the land- 
ed aristocracy of the country, and forming by far 
the most inflaential body (as indeed they still do) 
in the society of Scotland, they were^ perhaps, as 
pioad a set of men as ever enjoyed the tranqinl 
pleasures of unquestioned superiority. What tbehr 
haughtiness, as a body) was, may be guessed, when 
wa know that inferior birth was reckoned a fair and 
legitimate ground for excluding any man from the 
bar. , In cme remarkable^ iastance, about this very 
lime, a maa of very extraordinary talents -and ac^ 
complishments.was chiefly opposed in a kmg and 
puoful struggle for admission, and, in reality, for 
BO reasons but those I have b^n alluding to, by 
gentlemeo who, in the sequel, stood at the very 
head ai the .Whig party in Edinburgh ; and the 
same aristocratical prejudice has, within the me^ 
nory of the present generation, kept more persons 
of eminent qualifications in the back-ground, for a 
season, than any English reader would easily believe. 
To tins body belonged nineteen out of twenty of 
those '' patricians," whose stateltness Bums so long 
remembered and so bitto-ly resented. It might, 
perhaps, have been well for him had stateliness 
been the worst fauU of their manners. Wine^bib- 
bing appears to be in most regions a fovourite in- 
dulgence with those whose brains and lungs are 
subjected to the severe exercises of legal study 
and forensic practice. To this day, more traces 
of these old habits linger about the inns of court 
than in any other section of London. In Dublin 
and Edinburgh) the barristers are even now emi- 
nently convivial bodies of men ; but among the 
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Scotcti lawyers of the time of Bums, the principfe 
of jollity was indeed in its ** high and palmy state." * 
He partook' largely in those tavern scenes of au- 
dacious hilarity, which then soothed* as a matter 
of course, the arid labours of the northern noblesse 
de la rcbcy (so they are well called in Redgaunt' 
let), and of which we are faroured with a speci- 
men in the *' High Jinks " chapter of Gu$f Man* 
nering. 

The tavem*life is now-a-days nearly extinct 
everywhere ; but it was then in full vigour in Edin- 
burgh, and there can be no doubt that Bums ra- 
pidly familiarized himself with it during his re- 
sidence. He had, after all, tasted but rarely of such 
excesses while in Ayrshire. So little are we to 
consider his Scotch Drinks and other jovial strains 
of the early period, as conveying anything like a 
feir notion of his actual course of life, that ^* Anld 
Nanse Tinnock," or *' Poosie Nande," the Mauch- 
line landlady, is known to have expressed, amusing- 
ly enough, her surprise at the style in which she 
found her name celebrated in the Kilmarnock 
edition, saying, *' that Robert Bums might be a 
very clever lad, but he certainly was regardless, 
as, to the best of her belief, he had never taken 
three half mutchkins in her house in all his life."* 
And in addition to Gilbert's testimony to the same 
purpose, we have on record that of Mr Archibald 
Bruce, (qualified by Heron, ** a gentleman of 
great worth and discemment "), that he had observ- 
ed Bums closely during that period of his life, and 
seen him ** steadily resist such solicitations and 
allurements to excessive convivial enjoyment, as 
hardly any other person could have withstood. " 

* Mr R. Chambers's MS. notes, taken during a tour 
in Aynhire. 
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The onfortanftte Heron knew Bturns well ; and 
bimself mingled largely * in some of the scenes 
to which he adverts in the following strong 
language : — ** The enticements of pleasure too 
often unman our virtuous resolution, even while 
we wear the air of rejecting them with a stem 
brow. We resist, and resist, and resist; but, 
at last, suddenly turn, and passionately embrace 
the enchantress. The bucks of Edinburgh accom- 
plished, in regard to Bums, that in which the boars 
of Ayrshire had failed. After residing some months 
in Edinburgh, he began to estrange himself, not 
altogether, but in some measure, from graver friends. 
Too many of his hours were now spent at the 
tables of persons who delighted to urge conviviali- 
ty to drunkenness — in the tavern — and in the bro- 
thel, "f 

It would be idle fww to attempt passing over 

these things in silence ; but it could serve no good 
pnrpoee to dwell on them. 

During this winter, Bums continued as has been 
mentioned, to lodge with John RichmcHid; and we 
Ittve the authority of this early friend of the poet 
for tiie statement, that while he did so, <* he kept 
good hours." j: He removed afterwards to the house 
of Mr William Nicoll, (one of the teachers of the 
High School of Edmburgh), on the Buccleuch 
road : and this change is, I suppose, to be con- 
sidered as a sjrmptom that the keeping of good hours 
was beginning to be irksome. Nicoll was a man 
of quick parts and considerable leaming — ^who had 
risen from a rank as humble as Bnras*s : from the 
beginning an enthusiastic admirer, and, ere long, a 

* See Bums*s allusions to Heron*s own habits, in a 
Poetical Epistle to Blacklock. 

t Heron, ^27^ \ Notes by Mr R. Chambers. 
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constant associate o£ the poet, and a most dangerous 
associate ; for, with a warm beart, the man united a 
fierce irascible temper, a scorn of many ^ tbe decen- 
des of life, a noisy contempt of religioi), at least of 
tbe religious institutions of bis country, and a violent 
propensity for the bottle. He was one of those 
who woi^ Mn beliere themselves to be men of 
genius; and that genius is a sufficient apology 
for trampling under foot all the old vulgar rules of 
prudence and sobriety, — bmig on both pwnts 
equally mistaken. Of NicoU's letters to Bums, 
and about him, I have seen many that have never 
been, and probably that never will be, printed-*- 
cumbrous and pedantic effusions, exhibiting no^ 
thmg that one can imagine to have been pleasing 
to the poet, except what was probably enottgh to 
redeem all imperfections — namely, a raptur^^ ad- 
miration of his genius. This n^iw, nevertheless, 
was, I suspect, very fiar from beulg an unfavour- 
able specimen of the society to which Heroa thus 
alludes i*^^^ He (the poet) mj^iBd himself to be 
s^prrounded by a race of miserable beings^ who 
were proud to teii that they had been in cottpany 
with- Burns* and had seen Bums as looae and 9b 
fodish as tfaeoteelves* He was not yet irrecover- 
ably lost to temperance aiyi moderation ; but he 
was already almost too much ca()t]vated iritb these 
wanton revels, to be ever BMure won hack: to a 
faithfil aUachment to their more seba: charms. ^ 
Heron acids — ^ He now also b^^n to contract 
sotaethtng oi new arrogance in conversation. Ao- 
oustomed to be, among his favourite asaooiaie% 
what is vidgarly, but expressively, called the cock, 
of the company, he could scarcely refrain from in- 
dulging in similar freedom and dictatodal decision 
of talk, even in tbe preaeace of persons who could 
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less patiently endure his presumption ; " • an ac- 
count ex facie probable, and which sufficiently tal- 
lies with some hints in Mr Dugald Stewart's de- 
scription of the poet's manners, as he first observ- 
ed him at Catrine, and with one or two miecdotes 
already cited from Walker and Cromek. 

Of these failings, and indeed of all Burns's €ul- 
ings, it may be safely asserted, that there was more 
in bis history to account and apologize for them, 
than can be alleged in regard to almost any other 
great man's imp^ections. We hare seen, how, 
eren in his earliest days, the strong thirst of dis- 
tinction glowed within him-^how in bis first and 
rudest rhymes he sung, 

'* — ^ to be great is charming ; " 

and we hare also seen, that the display of talent 
in conversation was the first means of distinction , 
that occurred to him. It was by that talent that 
be first attriusted mitioe among his felk)w pea- 
sants, attd after he mingled with the first Scotch- 
men of his time, this talent was still that which 
appeared the most astonishing of idl he possess- 
ed^ What wonder that he shoidd delight in 
exerting it where he could ex^t it the' most 
freely>-r-where tliere was no chedc ap<Hi a tong^ 
that had been «ccttBtomed ta revel in the license 
€i village^mastery ? where ^very sally, however 
bald, was sure to be received with triumphant 
appiausew-where diere - mere no claims to rival 
his — no proud brows to convey rebuke above 
alH perhaps, no grave i^es to convey regret ? 
'* Nonsense," saya Cumberlaad, '^ talked by mm 
of wit and ttsderstanding in the hours of r^axa- 

• Heron, p. 28. 
M 
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tion, is of the rery finest essence of conTiyiality ; 
but it implies a trust in the company not alwajrs 
to be risked. " It was little in Burns's character 
to submit to nice and scrupulous rules, when he 
knew, that by crossing the street, he could find 
society who would applaud him the more, the more 
heroioBLlly all such rules were disregarded ; and he 
who had passed from the company of the jolly 
bachehrs of Tarbolton and Mauchline, to that of 
the eminent Scotchmen whose names were honour- 
ed all over the dvilized world, without discover- 
ing any difference that appeared worthy of much 
consideration, was well prepared to say, with the 
prince of all free-speakers and free-livers, '* I will 
take mine ease in mine inn ! " 

But these, assuredly, were not the only feelings 
that influenced Bums : In his own letters, written 
during his stay in Edinburgh, we have the best 
evidence to the contrary. He shrewdly suspect- 
ed, from the very beginning, that the personal no- 
tice of the great and the illustrious was not to be as 
lasting as it was eager : he foresaw, that sooner or 
later be was destined to revert to societies less ele- 
vated above the pretensions of his birth; and, 
though his jealous pride might induce him to re- 
cord his suspicions in language rather too strong 
than too weak, it is quite impossible to read what 
he wrote without believing that a sincere distrust 
lay rankling at the roots of his heart, all the while 
that he appeared to be surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of joy and hope. 

On the 15th of January 1787, we find him thus 
addressing his kind patroness, Mrs Dunlop :— 

«< You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated with 
my prosperity as a poet. Alas ! madam, I know 
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myself and the wcnrld too well. I do notineaii any 
atrs of affected modesty ; I am willing to beliere 
that my abilities deserved some notice ; but in a 
most enlightened, informed age and nation, when 
poetry is and has been the study of men of the 
first natural genius, aided with all the powers of 
polite learning, polite books, and polite company 
— to be dragged forth to the full glare of learned 
and polite observation, with all my imperfections of 
awkward rusticity, and crude and unpolished ideas, 
on my head,-— I assure you, madam, I do not dis- 
semble when I tell you I tremble for the conse- 
quences. The novelty of a poet in my obscure 
situadon, without any of those advantages which 
are reckoned necessary for that character, at least 
at this time of day, has raised a partial tide of 
public notice, which has borne me to a height 
where I am absolutely, feelingly certfdn, my abi- 
lities are inadequate to support me ; and too sure- 
ly do I see that time, when the same tide will 
leave me, and recede perhaps as far below the 

mark of truth I mention this once for all, 

to disburden my mind, and I do not wish to hear 
or say any more about it. But-*-* When proud for- 
tune's ebbing tide recedes/ you will bear me wit- 
nes, that when my bubble of fame was at the 
highest, I stood unintoxicated with the inebriating 
cup in my hand, looking forward toith rueful re* 
sohe:' 

And about the same time, to Dr Moore : — 
*^ The hope to be admired for ages is, in by far 
the greater part of those even who are authors of 
repute, an unsubstantial dream. For my part, my 
first ambition was, and still my strongest wish is 
to please my compeers, the rustic inmates of the 
hamlet, while ever- changing language and manners 
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ajiall allo^ me to be relished tmd- naderfltobd. I 
am Fery wilUog to ndmit that I have some poetU 
cal abilities ; and as few, if any writens) either mo*- 
ral or poetical, are intimately ac^ttainted with the 
classes of mankind among whom I have chiefly 
mingled, I may have seen men and mimners in a 
dLffierent phasis from what is ^ommouf which may 
assist originality of thoughu ••.<•» I «coni the 
affectation of seeming modesty to corer- self'^con* 
ceiu That I havesbme aserit^ I da not deny; 
but I see, with frequent wringing^ of 'hearty that 
the novelty of my character, and the honest o»- 
tional prejudice of u^y countrymen, have borne me 
to a height altogether untenable to tny abilities. " 
—And lastly, April the 23d, 1787^ we have the 
following passage in a letter also to Dr Moore :*— 
'^ I leave Edinburgh in the course of ten days or 
a fortnight. I shall return to my rural shades, m 
cUl likelihood never more to quit them. I have 
formed many intimacies and ficiendships here, hat 
I am afraid they are all of too tender a construe- 
tian to bear carriage a hundred and^iif miles. " 

One word more on the subject which intro- 
duced these quotations :— ^Mr Dugald Stewart, no 
doubt, hints at what was a common enough com- 
plaint among the elegant literati of Edinburgh, 
when he alludes, in his letter to Currie, to the 
^' not very select society " in which Bums indulg- 
ed himself. But two points still remain somewliat 
doubtful ; namely, whether, show and marvel of 
the season as he was, the *' Ayrshire ploughman " 
really had it in his power to live always in society 
which Mr Stewart would have considm'ed as *' very 
select ;" and secondly, whether, in so doing, he 
could have failed to chill the affection of those 
humble Ayrshire friends, who, having shaied with 
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him all that they possessed on his first airival in 
the metropolis, faithfully and fondly adhered to 
him, after the springtide of fashionable fayonr did, 
as he foresaw it would do, '^ recede ; " and, mwe* 
over, perhaps to provoke, among the higher cir- 
cles themselves, criticisms more distasteful to his 
proud stomach, than any probable consequences 
of the course of conduct which he actually pur- 
sued. 

The second edition of Bums*s poems was pub- 
lished early in March, by Creech ; there were no 
less than 1500 subscribers, many of whom paid 
more than the shop-price of the volume. Al- 
though, therefore, the final settlement with the 
bookseller did not take place till nearly a year 
after. Bums now found himself in possession of a 
considerable sum of ready money ; and the first 
impulse of his mind was to visit some of the clas- 
sic scenes of Scottish history and romance. * He 
had as yet seen but a smidl part of bis own coun- 
try, and this by no means among the most inte- 
resting of her districts — until, indeed, his own 
poetry made it equal, on that score, to any other. 

The magnificent scenery of the capital itself had 
filled him with extraordinary delight. In the 
spring mornings, he walked very often to the top 

* *' The appellation of a Scottish bard is far my high- 
est pride ; to continue to deserve it, is my most exalted 
ambition. Scottish scenes, and Scottish story, are the 
themes 1 could wish to sing. I have no dearer aim than 
to have it in my power, unplagued with the routine of 
business, for which, Heaven knows, I am unfit enough, 
to make leisurely pilgrimages through Caledonia ; to sit 
on the fields of her battles, to wander on the romantic 
banks of her rivers, and to muse by the stately towers or 
venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes of her heroes. 
But these are Utopian views. *'— ieWer to Mrs DurUopy 
Edifdmrgh, 22d March 17$7. 

M 2 
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of Arthur 8 Seat, and, lying prostrate on the turf, 
surveyed the rising of the sun out of the sea, in 
silent admiration ; bis ehosen companion on siicli 
odfiksions being that ardent loYer of nature, and 
learned artist, Mr Alexander Nasmyth. * The 
Braid Hills, to the sooth of Edinburgh, were also 
among his. favourite morning walks ; and it wsks 
in some of these that Mr Dugald Stewart tells ills 
** be charmed him still more by bis private coif- 
yersation, than he had ever done in company." 
" He was, " adds the Professor, ** passionately 
fond of the beauties of nature ; and I recollect 
once he told me, when I was admiring a cKstattt 
prospect in one of our morning vralks, that the 
sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure 
to his mind which none could understand who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness and 
the worth which they contained. " 

Bums was far too busy with society and ob- 
servation to find time for poetical composition, 
during this first residence in Edinburgh. Creech*s 
edition included some pieces of great merit, which 
bad not been previously printed; but, with the 

* Tt was to this venerable artist that Burns sat for the 
portrait engraved in Creech's edition, and since repeated 
so often, that it must be familiar to all readers. Mr Na- 
smyth has kindly prepared for the present Memoirs a 
sketch of the Poet at full length, as he appeared in Edin- 
burgh in the first hey-day of his reputation ; dressed in 
tight, jockey boots, and very tight buckskin breeches, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, and (Jacobite as he 
was) in what was considered as the Fox-livery, viz. a blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, with broad blue stripes. The 
surviving friends of Bums who have seen this vignette, 
are unanimous in pronouncing it to furnish a very Kvely 
representation of the bard as he first attracted public no- 
tice on the streets of Edinburgh. The scenery of the 
back-ground is very nearly that of Burns*s native spot — 
the Kirk of Alloway and the Bridge of Docm. 
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exception of the Addfess to Edinburgh^ -which is 
chiefly remarkable for the grand stanzas on the 
Castle and Holyrood, mth which it concludes, 
all of these appear to ha# been written bt^r^he 
left Ayrshire. Several of thf^m, indeed^ were 
very early prodactions : The most important ad- 
ditions Were, Death and Doctor Hombooh^ Tine 
Brigs of Ayr, The Ordination^ and the Address 
to the Unco Guid. In this edition also, When 
CruUdfbrd guid our Pilot stood, made its Brst ap- 
pearance, on reading which, Dr Blair uttered his 
pithy criticism, ^* Bums's politics always smell of 
the smithy. '* 

It ought not to be omitted, that our poet be- 
stowed some of the first froits of this edition in 
the erection of a decent tombstone over the hi- 
therto neglected remains of his nnfortnnate pre<le- 
cessor, Robert Ferguson, in the Canongate Chnrch- 
yard. 

The ev^ening before he quitted Edinburgh, the 
poet addressed a letter to Dr Blair, in which, 
taking a most respectful farewell of him, and ex- 
pressing, in lively terms, his sense of gratitude for 
the kindness he had shown him, he thus recurs to 
his own views of his own past and future condi- 
tion : " I have often feh the embarrassment of my 
singular situation. However the meteor-like no- 
velty of my appearance in the world might attract 
notice, I knew very well, that my utmost merit 
was far unequal to the task of preserving that cha- 
racter when once the novelty was over. I have 
made up my mind, that abuse, or almost even ne- 
glect, will not surprise me in my quarters. " To 
this touching letter the amiable Blair replied in a 
truly paternal strain of consolation and advice : — 
" Your situation, " says he, " waa indeed very 
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singular : you have bad to stand a serere triaL I 

am happy that you have stood it so well 

You are now, I presume, to retire to a more pri- 
vate walk of life You have laid the foun- 
dation for just public esteem. In the midst of 
tbose employments, which your situation will ren- 
der proper, you will not, I hope, neglect to pro- 
mote that esteem, by cultivating your genius, and 
attending to such productions of it as may raise 
your character still higher. At the same time, be 
not in too great a haste to come forward. Take 
time and leisure to improve and mature your ta- 
lents ; for, on any second production you give the 
world, your fate as a poet will very much depend. 
There is, no doubt, a gloss of novelty which time 
wears off. As you very properly hint yourself, you 
are not to be surprised if, in your rural retreat, you 
do not find yourself surrounded with that glare of 
notice and applause which here shone upon you. 
No man can be a good poet without being some- 
what of a philosopher. He must lay his account, 
that any one who exposes himself to public ob- 
servation, will occasionally meet with the attacks 
of illiberal censure, which it is always best to over- 
look and despise. He will be inclined sometimes 
to court retreat, and to disappear from public view. 
He will not affect to shine always, that he may at 
proper seasons come forth with more advantage 
and energy. He will not think himself neglected 
if he be not always praised. " Such were Blair's 
ailmonitions. 

« And part was heard, and part was lost in air. ** * 

* On the same occasion, the poet addressed Lord Glen- 
cairn in ttiese terms. The letter has not before been pub- 
lished. 

•• My Lordy.*! go away tc •morrow morning early; and 
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Boras had one object of worldly business in his 
journey ; namely, to examine the estate of Dal- 
swinton, near Dumfries, the proprietor of which 
had, on learning that the poet designed to retttm 
to his original calling, expressed a strong wish to 
have him for his tenant. 

allow me to vent the fulness of my heart in thanking your 
Lordship for all that patronage, that benev<^ence, and that 
friendship, with which you have honoured me. With brim- 
ful eyes I pray, that you may find in that Great Being, whose 
image you so nobly bear, that friend which I have found 
in you. My gratitude is not selfish design — that I dis- 
dain — it is not dodging after the heels of greatness— tlmt 
U an odering you disdain. It is a feeling of the same 
kind with my derotion* R. B. *' 
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CHAPTER VL 



*< Ramsay and famous Ferguson, 
Gied Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow and Tweed to monie a tone 

Thro' Scotland rings. 
While Irrine, Lugar, Ayr, and Dood, 

Nacbody sings.*' 



ti 



0(f the 6th of May, Bnros left Edinburgh, in 
company with Mr Robert Ainslie, * son to Mr 
Ainslie of Berrywell in Berwickshire, with the 
design of perarabnlating the pictnres^e scenery 
of the sonthem border, and in particular of risit- 
ing the localities celebrated by the old minstrels, 
of whose works he was a passionate admirer ; and 
of whom, by the way, one of the last appears to 
hare been all bnt a namesake of his own.f 

* Now Clerk to the Signet Among other chsnges 
** which fleeting time procureth,** tliis anunble gentleman, 
whose youthful gayety made him a chosen associate of 
Bums, is now chie^ known as the author of an Essay on 
the Eyidences of Christianity, and some deyotional tracts. 

f NicoU Bum, supposed to haye liyed towards the close 
of the 16th century, and to haye been among the last of 
the itinerant minstrels. He is the author of Leader 
Haughs and Yarrow, a pathetic ballad, in the last verse of 
which his own name and designation are introduced. 

^ Sing Erlii^ton and Cowd«i knowes, where Homes had anoe 

commanding; 
And Drygrange, wi* the milk white ewes, *twixt Tweed and 

Lrader Standing. 
The bird that flees through Reedpath trees, and Gledswood 

banks, ilk morrow, 
May chant and sing sweet Leader Haughs, and bonny howms 

of Yarrow. 
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This was long before the time when those fields 
of Scottish romance 'were to be made accessible to 
the cariosity of citizens by stage-coaches ; and 
Bums and his fiiend performed their tour on 
horseback ; the former being mounted on a fa- 
Tourite mare, whom he had named Jenny Geddes, 
in honour of the zealous virago who threw her 
stool at the Dean of Edinbui^h s head, on the 23d 
of July, 1637, wheq the attempt was made to in- 
troduce a Scottish Liturgy into the service of St 
Giles's;— the same trusty animal, whose merits 
have been recorded by Bums, in a letter, which 
i|iiist hare been puzzling to most modem Scots- 
men, before the days of Dr Jamieson. * 

Bums passed from Edinburgh to Berrywell, the 
residence of Mr Ainslie's family, and visited suc- 
cessively Dnnse, Coldstream, Kelso, Fleurs, and 
the ruins of Roxburgh Castle, where a holly bush 
still marks the spot on which James II. of Scot- 
land was killed by the bursting of a cannon ; Jed- 
burgh — ^where he admired the *^ charming roman- 
tic situation of the town, with gardens and or- 

But minttrd Bttrn cannot aasoase his grief while lift endureth, 
To see the ehanget of this ace, that flerang time procnreth, 
FcHT numy a pla^ stands in aard case, wha« Uythe folk kend 

nae sorrow, 
With Homes that dwelt on Leader side, and Seotts that dwelt 

on Yarrow. " 

* ** My auld ga*d gleyde o* a meere has huchyalied up 
hill and down brae, as teuch and bimie as a Tera devil, 
wf me. ' It*s true she's as poor's a sangmaker, and as 
hard's a kirk, and lipper-laipers when she takes the gate, 
like a lady's gentlewoman in a minuwae, or a hen on a 
het girdle ; but she's a yauld poutherin girran for a' that. 
"When ance her ringbanes and spavies, her cniiks and 
cramps, are fairly soupled, she beets to, beets to, and aye 
die hindmost hour the lightest, " &c. Sec— Letter to Mr 
IHcoU, BeUqites, p. 88. 
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chanla iDtermingled among the honsee of a onee 
n^agnificeiit cathedral (abbey);" and was atmck 
(as in the other towns of the samQ district) with 
the apipearance of *' old ri|de grandecu*, " and the 
idleness of decay ; Melrose, *' that far-famed glo- 
rious r^in, " Selkirk, Ettrick, and the Braes of 
\ arrow- Hfiviqg spent three weeks in this dis- 
trict, of which it has been jnstly said, that *' every 
field has its battle, and every rim]et its song, 
Burns pa^f»ed tbe ^rder, and visited Alnwick, 
Wark worth, Morpeth, Newcastle, Hei^am, Ward- 
rue, and Cai'lisle. He then tm*ned northwards, 
and rode by Annan and Dumfries to Dalswinton, 
where he examined Mr Miller's property, and was 
80 giuch pleased with the soil, and the terms on 
which the landlord wa? willing to grant him a 
Ifase, that, he resolved to re^im again in the oot^se 
of the summer. 

Dr Currie has published some extracts fro^A 
the journal which Bums kept during this exomr- 
^on ; but they are mostly very triviaL Hq was 
^l^ek with the superiority of 9oi\% climc^t#i And 
cultivation, in Berwick and Roxburghshires, as 
compared wilh fats native covnty; and not a 
little surprised, when he dined at a Farmer's 
Club at Kelso, with the apparent wealth of that 
order of men. — *^ All gentlemen, talking of high 
matters — each of them keeps a huntier from L.30 
to L.50 vidne, and attends the Fox-hunting Clnb 
in the county. " The farms in the west of Scot- 
land are, to thi^ day» very small for the most part, 
and tlie farmers Httle distinguished from their la- 
bourers in their modes of \\h: ihe contrast was 
doubtless stronger, forty years ago,' between them 
and their brethrfin pf the Lothia^s and the Merse. 
The Magistrates of Jedburgh ppresented Bttrns 
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until tbe freedom of their town : he ms utitmgpiir* 
ed for the cooipliment, and, jealous of obligatioftA, 
stept out of the rbom, and made an effort (df 
oontse an iueffectnal one) to pay before^hand the 
landlord's bill for the *^ riddle of claret, " which is 
usually presented on stich occasions in a Scotch 
burgh. * 

The poet visited, in the course of his tour, Sir 
James Hall of Duftglas> author of the well-kndwti 
Essay rni Gotkk Af^iieeiurb, &c. ; Sir Alelcander 
and Lady Harriet Don, (daughter to his patron^ 
Lord Glencaim), at Newton-Don ; Mr Brydone^ 
the author of Tmvds m SicUy ; the amiftbl^ ilnd 
learaed Dr Somerviile of Jedburgh, the historian 
of Queen Ahne, 8dc. \ ftnd> as usual, recok-disd in 
kis jourhal his iinpresftidns as to their kiuttiiiers Mid 
oharactersi His reception was every wbet« mofti 
flattering. 

He wrote no verses, as far as is knbwn^ during 
ibis tour, except a hutnorous Epistle to his boak-^ 
seller, Creech, dated Selkirk, 13th May^ In ihb 
he makes complimentary allusions to sonte of thd 
men of letters who wet« n^d to meet at brMkfilst 
in Creech's ilpahments in thbse days^^^ whence th^ 
name of Creeches kvee ; and toudhes, too briefly^ 
.•n some of die scenery he had visited. 

'* Up wmipling stately Tweed I*Te sped. 
And Eden sceile^ on crystal Jed, 
And Ettiick bankiA now ronring r«d, 

While tempests blaw. '*— ^iU. 

BnmA i^nmed to Maucihlih^ on the 8th of Jhly. 
It is pl^aiAing to imagine the delight with which he 
mtBt hkvi^ been deceived by his fkihily after the 
absen^d of six month^^ in which his fortunes and 

• Mr R. ChaAbers's NoUs^ 

N 
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protpecto had undergone so wonderful a change. 
He left them comparatiyely unknown, his tender- 
est feelmgs torn and wounded hy the hehaviour of 
the Armours, and so miserably poor, that he had 
been for some weeks obliged to skulk from the 
Sheriff's ofBcers, to avoid the payment of a paltry 
debt. He returned, his poeti<»l fame established, 
the whole country ringing with his praises, from a 
capital in which he was known to hare formed the 
wonder and delight of the polite and the learned ; 
if not rich, yet with more money already than any 
of his kindred had ever hoped to see him possess, 
and with prospects of future patronage and per- 
manent elevation in the scale of society, which 
might hare dazzled steadier eyes than those of 
Boatemal and fraternal affection. The prophet had 
at last honour in his own country: but the haughty 
spirit that had preserved its balance in Edinburgh, 
was not likely to lose it at Mauchline ; and we have 
him writing from the auld clay higgivl on the 18th 
of July, in terms as strongly expressive as any that 
ever came from his pen, of Uiat jealous pride which 
formed the groundwork of his character; that 
dark suspiciousness of fortune, which the subse- 
quent course of his history too well justified ; that 
nervous intolerance of condescension, and con- 
summate scorn of meanness, which attended him 
through life, and made the study of his species, 
for which nature had given him such extraordinary 
qualificaticms, the source of more pain than was 
ever counterbalanced by the exquisite capacity 
ibr enjoyment with which he was also endowed. 
There are few of his letters in which more of the 
dark places of his spirit come to light :— ^*' I never, 
my friend, thought mankind capable of any thing 
very generous ; but the stateliness of the patriciaos 
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of Edmborglly and the senriKty of my plebeian bre- 
thren, (who, perhaps, formerly eyed me askance), 
since I returned home, have nearly pat me out of 
conceit altogether with my species. I have bought 
a pocket-Milton, which I carry perpetually about 
me, in order to study the sentiments, the dauntless 
magnanimity, the intrepid unyielding independ- 
ence, the desperate daring, and noble defiance of 
liardship, in that great persmiage — Satan. • • • The 
many ties of acquaintance and friendship I have^ 
or think I have, in life— I have felt along the 
lines, and, d — n them, they are almost all of them 
of such frail texture, that I am sure they would 
aot stand the breath of the least adverse breeze of 
fortune. " ^ 

Among those who, having formerly <* eyed him 
askance, " now appeared sufficiently ready to court 
his society, were the family of Jean Armour. 
Bums*s affection for this beAutiful young woman 
bad outlived bis resentment of her compliance with 
her father's commands in the preceding summer ; 
and from the time of this reconciliation, it is pro^ 
bable he always looked forward to a permanent 
union with the mother of his children. ^ 

Bmms at least fancied himself to be busy with 
serious plans for his futore establishment ; and was 
very naturally disposed to avail himself, as far as 
he could, of the opportunities of travel and obser- 
vation, which an interval of leisure, destined pro- 
bably to be a short one, might present. Moreover, 
in spite of his gloomy language, a specimen of 
which has just been quoted, we are not to doubt 
that he derived much pleasure from witnessing the 
ext^Mive popularity of his writings, and from the 
flattering homage he was sure to receive in his 
own person in the various districts of his native 
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QQxmtrf ; nor can any one wonder, tlial ifter ibe 
state of high excitement in which he bad spent the 
winter and spring, he, fond as he was of his familyt 
and eager to make them partakers in all his good 
fortune, should haye, just at this time, found hinhr 
self incapable of sitting down contentedly for any 
considerable period together, in so humble and 
quiet a circle as that of Moasgiel. 

His appetite for wandering appears to hare been 
only sharpened by his Boarder excursion. After 
remaining a few days at home, he returned to E* 
^burgb, and thence proceeded on another short 
tiOnr, by way of Stirling, to Inrerary, and so back 
ligain, by Dumbarton and Glasgow, to Maudilme% 
Of this second excursion, no journal has been dis* 
CtoiTefed ; nor do the extracts from his correspond- 
ence, printed by Dr Currie, appear to hie worthy 
of much notice. In one, he briefly describes t^ 
Weat Highlands as a country *' where sa?Bge 
gti'eams tumble over savage mountains, thinly orer* 
^read with savage flocks, which starvingly sup« 
port as sayage inhabitants : '' and in another, he 
pves an account of Jenny Geddes running a race 
after dinrwr with a Highlander's pony-— of bis dan* 
fing and drinking till sunrise at a gentleman's liouse 
on Loch Lomond ; and of other similar matten.*-« 
V I have as yet," says he, '* fixed on nothing wi^ 
respect to the serious business of life. I ani, just 
as usual, a rhyming, mason-msJting, raking, aim* 
less, idle fellow* Howerer, I shall somewhere 
have a farm soon." 

In the course of this tour, Bums yittled the 
mother and sisters of his fbiend, Gavin Hamilton, 
then residing at Harrieston, in Clackmannanshire^ 
in the immediate ne^hbourbood of the magnificent 
scenery of CasUe Campbell, and the vtak of Do- 
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' Ton. He was e^Mcially de%hted with one of the 
young Jadies ; and, according to his nsnal custom, 
celebrated her in a song, in which, in opposition 
to his nsoal cnstom, there is nothing hut the re- 
spectfnhiess of admiration. 

*' How pleasant the banks of the clear winding De- 
von," &C. 

At Harviestonbank, also, the poet first became 
acquainted with Miss Chalmers, afterwards Mrs 
Hay, to whom one of the most interesting series 
of his letters is addressed. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of his letters to Mrs Dunlop, there is, 
perhaps, no part of his correspondence which may 
be quoted so uniformly to his honour. 

It was on this expedition, that having been ?i- 
Bited with a high flow of Jacobite indignation whSe 
viewing the neglected palace at Stirling, he was 
imprudent enough to write some verses, bitterly 
vituperative of the reigning femily, on the window 
of his inn. The verses were copied and talked 
of; and although, the next time Bums passed 
through Stirling, he himself broke the pane of 
glass containing them, they were remembered years 
afterwards to his disadvantage, and even danger. 
The last couplet, alluding, in the coarsest style, to 
the melancholy state of the good King's health at 
the time, was indeed an outrage of which no poli- 
tical prejudice could have made a gentleman ap* 
prove: but he, in all probability, composed his 
verses after dinner ; and surely what Bums would 
fain have undone, others should have been not un- 
willing to forget. In this case, too, the poetry 
** smells of the smith's shop," as well as the sen- 
timent. 
Mr Dngald Stewart has pronounced Bums's epi- 

n2 
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giams to be, of all kis writiii|^> tbe kut wcurtbf 
of bit talmts. Those whiefa he comp^oed m the 
conroe of this toiir, on being refused admiUiuMse to 
.«ee the iron- works at Carron, and oa fiadiog him- 
self ill-served at the inn at laverary, in oe^nse- 
qnence of the Dake of Argyle's having a large 
party at the Castle, form no exceptions to the rule. 
He had never, we may suppose, met with the 
fapQouf recipe of the Jelly-bag Cluh; and w^ ad- 
dicted to beginning with the point. 

The young Wies qf Hanrieston were, accord- 
ing to Qr Currie, surprised with the calui manner 
in which Bums contempis^ted their fine scenery oi^ 
Devon* water ; and the Doctor enters into a little 
dissertation on the suljeet, showingt that a maA of 
Burns'^ lively imagination, nught probably have 
iarme^ anticipations which th^ realities of t^be prosr 
pect might rather dii^appoint. This la possible 
enough ; but I suppose few will take it for granted 
that Bums surveyed any scenes ei^er of beauty or 
of grandeur without emotion, merely because h^ 
did not choose to b^ ecstatic for the benefit of a 
company of young ladies. He was indeed very 
impatient of interruption on such occasions. I 
have heard) tha^ riding one dark night near Car* 
ron, his companion teased bim wi^i nooay excla- 
mations of delight and wonder, whenever an oipear 
ing in the wood permitted them to see the magpi* 
ficent glare of the furnaces : — ^\ Look, Qurns | 
Good Heavens ! look ! look ! what a glorion> 
eight I" — Sir," said Purns, clapping. spurs to Jen« 
ny Geddes» ** I would not lopk ! lock ! at youf 
bidding, if it w^re the mouth of hell !'' 

Bums spent the month of July at Mossgiel f 
and Mr Dugald Stewart, in a letter to Currie, giyOf 
«ome r^coljections of bim ay be tl^en ^ppear^d. 
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** Notwitkiteiiding ^e various reports I beard 
doriog tlie precediDg wiiilor> of Bnniss predileo-' 
tioQ for eonyivial, and not rery select society, i 
dbould ^ave concluded in fayoiir of his habits of 
•obriety from all of him that ever fell under nay 
jQwa obsarvation. He told moy indeed, himself^ 
^at the weakness of his stomach was such as to 
deprive him entirely of any merit in his temper- 
ance. I was, however, somewhat alarmed about 
the effect of his now comparatively sedentary and 
luxurious life, when he confessed to me, the first 
night he spent in my house after his winter s cam- 
paign in town» that he had been much (Msturbed 
when in bed, by a palpitation at his heart, which, 
he said, was a compliant to whi(^ he had of late 
become subject. 

<< In the course of the same season I was led by 
curiosity to attend for an hour or two a Masonic 
Lodge in Mauchline, where Burns presided. He 
had occasion to make some short unpremeditated 
compliments to different individuals, from whom 
he had no right to expect a visit, and everything he 
said was happily conceived, and forcibly as well as 
fluently expressed. His manner of speaking in 
public had evidently the marks of some practice in 
extempore ejkMsution. "* 

* It was at this time, I believe, that Bums indited a 
lively copy of verses, which have never yet been printed, 
and which I find introduced with the following memoran- 
dum, in a small collection of MSS., sent by the poet 
to Lady H« Don. *< Mr Chalmers, a gentleman in Ayr- 
shire, a particular friend of mine, asked me to write a 
poetical epistle to a young lady his dulcinea. I bad seen 
her, but was scarcely acquainted with her, and wrote as 
follows." 

Madam, 

Wi' braw new branks io mickle pride. 

And eke a braw new brecban, ' 
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Ia August, Bums revisited StirfiogBhire, ' ia 
company with Dr Adair, of HarrowgEte, and re 
mained ten days at Haryieston. He was receiv- 
ed with particular kindness at Ochtertyre, on the 
Teith, by Mr Ramsay (a friend of Blacklock), 
whose beautiful retreat he enthusiastically admir* 
ed. His host was among the last of that old Scot- 

My P^asus Fm got astride, 

And up ParaaflBus pechin ; 
Whiles owre a bush wi* downward erudiy 

The doited beastie stammers ; 
Then up he gets, and off he seta, 

For sake o^ ff^UUe Chalmers. 

I doubt nSf lass, that wed kenned name 

May cost a pair o' blushes ; 
I am nae stranger to your ^me. 

Nor his warm-urged wishes. 
Your bonnie fieuse sae mild and sweet. 

His honest heart enamours, 
And fiEuth ye*ll no be lost a whit, 

Tho* waued on fFiHie Chalmers. 

Anld Truth hersel* miffht swear ye*re fair. 

And Honour safdy back her. 
And Modesty assume your air. 

And ne*er a ane mistak* her : 
And sic twa love-inspirine e'en. 

Might fire even holy PiQmers ; 
Nae wonder then they've &tal been 

To honest JFiUie Chalmers. 

I doubt na Fortune may you shore, 

Some mim-mou'd pouthered priertiey 
Fu' lifted up wi* Hebrew lore, 

And band upon his breastie ; 
But oh ! what signifies to you 

His lexicons and grammars ; 
The feeling heart's uie royal blue. 

And that's wi' IFillie Chalmers. 

Somcgapin' glowrin* countra laird. 

May warsle for your fitvour ; 
Mav claw his lug, and straik his beard, 

And host up some palaver. 
My bonny maid, before ye wed 

Sic dumsy-witted hammers. 
Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skdv 

Awa' wi' imiie Chalmers. 
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.«S«h luie of htiihktSi wbioh hepm with Biicbaiwuiy 
gad, I fear, may be said to hare ended with Grer 
goiy. Mr Ramsay, among other ec€entrieitie% 
bad aprinkled the walU of his housa with Latin in-* 
acriptions, some of them highly elegant ; and these 
fMurticnlarly interested Bums, who asked and ohtaior 
od eopies and trandaiions of tb^m. This amiable 
man (whose manners and residence were not, I take 
it, out of the novelist^s recollection when he painV- 
•d Monkbams) was deeply read in Scottish antiqui- 
ties, and the author of some learned essays on the 
elder poetry of his country. His conversatiiHi 
must have delighted any man of talents ; and Bums 
and he were mutually charmed with each other. 
Ramsay advised him strongly to turn his atten- 
tion to the romantic drama* and proposed the 
GetUk Skfpherd as a model : ho also urged lum 
to write SeoUisk GeorgicSy obsenring, that Iliom^ 
son had by no meuts exiiausted that field. He 
appeals to have relished both hints, " But, " says 
Mr R, '< to haFo executed either plan, steadiness 
and absti^tion from company were wanting. " 

*^ I have been in the company of many men of 
genius, (writes Mr Ramsay), some of them poets ; 
but I never witnessed swji flashes of intellectual 
brightness as from him, the impulse of the mot- 
ment, ^arks of criestial fire^ I neyer was more 
delighted, therefore, than with his company two 
days t^te-a*l6te. In a mixed company J shouM 

Foi^ive the Bard ! my fond regard [ 

For ane that shares my bosom, ' 

Inspires my mnie to gie 'm bis dues. 
For de'il a hair I rqose him. 

May powers aboon unite you soon. 
And fructify your amonrs,—- 

And every year come in mair dear 

^ T« you and WUMe Chalmert, 
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have made Utile of him ; for, te me a gamester^s 
pfarasey he did not know when to play oS and 
when to play on. 

^< Whm I asked him whether the Edinburgh 
literati had mended his poems by their criticisms 
•— ^ Sir, ' said he, * those gentlemen remind me of 
«ome spinsters in my country, who spin their 
thread so fine, that it is neither fit for weft nor 
woof." 

At Clackmannan Tower, the poet's jacobitisni 
procured him a hearty welcome from the ancient 
lady of the place, who gloried in considering her^ 
self as a linmd descendent of Robert Bmce. She 
bestowed on Boms what knighthood the touch of 
the hero's sword could confer ; delighted him by 
giving as her toast after dinn^, Hooki uncos *— • 
away strangers ! and when he would have kissed 
her hand at parting, insisted on a warmer salute, 
saying, ** what ails thee at my lips, Robin ? " At 
Dunfermline the poet betrayed deep emotion, Dr 
Adair tells us, on seeing the grare of the Bruce ; 
but passing to another mood on ent^ng the adjoin- 
ing church, he mounted the pulpit, and addressed 
his companions, who had, at his desire, ascended the 
cuU^'siooly in a parody of the rebuke which he had 
himself undergone some time before at IVfouc^iline. 

From Dunfermline, the poet crossed the Frith 
of Forth to Edinburgh ; and forthwith set out 
with his friend Nicoll on a more extensire tour 
than he had as yet undertaken, or was ever again 
to undertake. Some fragments of bis journal have 
recently been discovered, and are now in my hands ; 
so that I may hope to add some interesting par- 
ticulars to die account of Dr Currie. The tra- 

* A fthepherd't cry when strange sheep mingle in the 
flock. 
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rfXkn hired a. poet-chaise for their expeditimi— - 
the High-echool meeter being, probably, no very 
ekilfnl eqnestrian. 

«' Angiiet 25th, 1787«— This day," eays Boms, 
** I leave Edinburgh' for a tonr, in company with 
my good friend, Mr Nicoll, whose origtnidity of 
hnmonr promises me much entertainment.— Z»i* 
Uthgaw^^h. fertile improFed country is West Lo« 
thian. The more elegance and loxnry among the 
farmers, I alwajrs obsore, in equal proportion, the 
mdeness and stupidity of the peasantry. This re- 
mark I have made all over the Lothians, Merse, 
Rozbnigfa, &c ; and for tins, among other reascms, 
I think that a man of romantic taste, * a man of 
feeling, ' will be better pleased with the poverty, 
bat intelligent minds, of the peasantry of Ayrriiirey 
(peasantry they are aU below the Justice of Peace), 
than the opulence of a club of Merse farmers, 
when he, at the same time, considers the Van- 
dalism of their plong^folks, &c« I carry this idea 
so for, that an uneodoaed, unimpreyed ceaBtry,']s 
to me actually more agreeaUe as a prospect, than 
a country cultivated like a gardea. " 

It was hardly to be expected that Robert Bums 
should have estimated the wealth of nations en- 
tirely on the prindplee of a pditical economist. 

Of Linlithgow, he says, *< the town carries the 
appearance of rude, decayed, idle grandeur — charm- 
ingly rural retired situadon— -the dd' Royal Palace 
a tolerably fine, but melancholy ruin — sweetly si- 
tuated by the brink of a loch. Shown the room 
where the beautiful injured Mary Queen of Scots 
was bonu A pretty good old Grothic church— the 
infamous stool of repentance, in the old Romish 
way, on a lofty situation. What a poor pimping 
bnsiiiess is a Fkesbyterian place of worship ! dnr^, 
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iMtrroW) and 0qimltd, stuck in a tmtmt of old Popidh 
grandeur, such as Linli^otr^ and mncb more, Met* 
rose ! Ceremony and show, if judtcionsty thrown 
in, are absolately necessary for the bulk of man- 
kind, both in religions and civil matters. ■ " 

At Bannockbnm he writes as follows : *^ Here 
no Scot can pass uninterested. I fancy to myself 
that I see my gallant countrymen coming over the 
hill, and down upon the plunderers of their country, 
the murderers of their fathers, noble revengt aaid 
just hate glowing in every vein, striding more and 
more eagerly as they approach the oppressive, in- 
sulting, biood-thrtsty fioe. I see them meet in 
glorious triumphant congratulation on the vicloribus 
field, exulting in ^ir hermc foyal leHdeTi and 
rescued liberty and independence. " * 
. Here tve have the gertn of Bums's Unmoiis Ode 
on ihe Battk of Bannocklmnu, 

At Taymduth, the journal merely ha«-^** de^ 
Berthed in rh^g. " This alludes to the << vetHeS' 
written with a pencil over the nantel^iece of the 
parlour in the inn at Kenmore ; " seme of wbick ai« 
among his best purely English hermci^^ 

•« Poetic ardours in my bosom swell. 
Lone wandering by ths hermit's ttio«y eell ( 
The swe^ng thefttre of hfiaging woods ( 
The incessant roar of headlong-tumbling floods • • « * 
Here Poesy might wake her heaven -taught lyre, 

' And look through Nature with creative fire .... 
Htr«, to the wrongs of Fate half-reeondlcd, 

. Misfortune's lighten'd Steps might wxtnder wild ; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 
Pind balm to sooth her bitter wrankling wouiids ; 

• Here heart^^struck Grief might beaVenward stiMdi her 

And injured Worth forget and pardon man* ** 

* In tUe last ^dhls of Burns*s note above quoted, he per- 
l^apt glabces at a, beautiful trait ot old Barbour^, where he 
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Of GlenFyo^ we hate thn m^efailddiii':— - 
^^ Dmid 8 temple, three circles of stones, the outers- 
most sunk ; the seeond has thirteen stones remain- 
ing ; the innermost eight ; two large detached onea 
like a gate to the south eBsX^^-say prayers in it," 

His notes on Dunkeld and Blair of Athole are as 
follows t-^** Dunkeld — Breakfast with Dr Stuart-^ 
Neil Gow plays ; a short, stout-built, Highland fig« 
ure> with his greyish hur shed on his honest social 
l^w>— an interesting face, marking strong sense^ 
kind openheartedness, mixed with unmistrustiiig 
simplidty-^visit his house-^Margaret Gow«^— 
JF^^tdap'^nd^ up Tummel rirer to £Un Fascally^ 
a beautiful romatttic nest— ^kl grandeur of the 
pass of Killtkrankie — visit die giJlimt Lord Don^ 
dee's stone. * J?/«tr— sup with the Duchebs-^-easy 
and happy, from the manners of that family*— eoh^ 
firmed in my good opihion of my friend Walker-^ 
StUfitdap^^Ymt the sceneb round Bbdr-^— fine, but 
spoilt With bad taste. " 

Professor Walker, w4io, as we hare seen, formed 
Buyis's acquaintance in Edinburgh, through Black- 
look, was at this period tutor in the ftunily of 
Athole, and from hiin the following particulars of 
Bums's reception at the seat of his noble patron, 
are derived. ** I had often, l&e others, experi- 
enoed the pleasnrea which arise froih the sublime 
or elegant landscape, but I never saw those feel*- 
ings so intense as in Buriis. When we reache<l a 

1describ«s Bruce's soldiers as crowditig round him at the 
eottcUition of one of his hsrd^fbught days, with as muek 
curiositj as if they had never seen his person before^ 

'' Sic words spsk thev of tbeir king | > 

And for his hie unaertakiog 
Ferleyit and yer^it hitn for to see, 
That with him ay was wont to fe te ■ ■ ■* ' ■ ^ 

, ^ ttiBtwt trae thai tiiis atone sUffki the q>ot where 
Dundee receiyed his death-wound. 

O 
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rustic hat on the rifer TUt, whero^t is oyerhung 
by a woody preciptce, from which there is a noble 
waterfall, he threw himself on die heathy seat, 
and gaTe himself up to a tender, abstracted, and 
Tolnptaons enthusiasm of imagination. It was 
with mnch difficulty 1 prevailed on him to quit 
this spot, and to be introduced in proper time to 
supper. 

*^ He seemed at once to perceive and to appre- 
ciate what was due to the company and to himself, 
and nerer to foiget a proper respect for the sepa- 
rate species of dignity belonging to each. He did 
not arrogate conversation ; but when led into it, he 
spoke with ease, propriety, and manliness. He 
tried to exert his abilities, because he knew it was 
ability alone gave him a title to be there. The 
Duke's fine young family attracted much of his 
admiration ; he drank their healths as honesi men 
andhowmy kuses^ an idea which was much ap- 
plauded by the company, and with which he 1m»i 
very felidtously closed his poem. 

^* Next day I took a ride with him through some 
of the most remarkable parts of that nei^bour- 
hood, and was highly gratified by his conversation. 
As a specimen of his happiness of conception, and 
strengdi of expression, I will mention a remark 
which he made on his fellow-traveller, who was 
walking at the time a few paces before us. He 
was a man of a robust, but clumsy person ; and, 
while Bums was expressing to me the value he 
entertained for him, on account of his vigorous 
talents, although they were clouded at times by 
coarseness of manners ; * in short, ' he added, ^ his 
mind is like his body, he has a confounded strong 
in-knee'd sort of a soul. ' 

<< Much attention was pttd to Bums both be- 
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fore and after tbe Dnke's return, of which he was 
perfectly sensiblei without being vain ; and at hit 
departure I recommended to him, as the most ap* 
propriate retnm he could make, to write some de- 
scriptive verses on any of the scenes with which 
be had been so much delighted. After leaving 
Blair, he, by the Duke's advice, visited the Ftiih 
rf Bruar; and in a few days I received a letter 
from Inverness, with the verses enclosed. ** * 

At Blair, Bmns first met with Mr Graham of 
Pmtray, a gentleman to whose kindness he was 
afterwards indebted on more than one important 
occasion; and Mr Walker expresses great regret 
that he did not remain a day or two more, in which 
case he most have been introduced to Mr Dnndas, 
afterwards Viscount Melville, who was then Trea- 
surer of the Navy, and had the chief management 
of the affedrs of Scotland. This eminent states- 
man was, though little addicted to literature, a 
. warm lover of his own country, and in general, of 
whatever redounded to her honour ; he was, more- 
over, very especially qualified to appreciate Burns 
as a companion ; and, had such an introduction 
taken place, he might not improbably have been 
induced to bestow that consideration on the claims 
of the poet, which, in the absence of any personal 
acquaintance, Bums's works ought to have re- 
ceived at his hands. 

* The Banks of the Bruar, whose naked condition 
called forth ** the humble petition, *' to which Mr Walker 
thus refers, have, since those days, been well cared for, and 
the river in its present state could have no pretext for the 
prayer— 

<< -Let lofly firs, and ashes cool, my lowly banks o*erspread. 
And view, deep-bending in tbe pool, their bbadows' watery bed ; 
Let fragrant birks, in woodbines drest« my craggy cli& adorn. 
And for the Utile songster's nest, tbe close-embowering thorn. ** 
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From Bhir, BanM passed *^ many miles througk 
« wild country, among di^ grey with etenial 
snowfl, and gloomy savage glens, till he crossed 
Spey ; and went down the stream through Strath- 
spey, (so fiamous in Scottish mnmc), Badenoch, &c* 
to Grant Castle, where he spent half a day with 
Sir James Grant ; crossed the country to Fort 
<xe<Hrge, hut called by the way at Cawdor, the 
ancient seat of Macbeth, where he saw the iden- 
tical bed in which, trcuMtion saySy King Duncan 
was murdered ; lastly, from Fort Greorge to In- 



verness. " 



From luFeroess, Bums went along the Murray 
Frith to Fochabers, taking Culloden-Muir and 
Brodie-faonse in his way. f 

" Cross Spey to Fochabers — fine palace, wor- 
thy of the noble, the polite, and generous proprie- 
^r. — The Duke makes me happier than ever great 

• Letter to Gilbert Bums, Edinbui^h, 17Ui Dec. 178» . 

t (Extract from Jyttma/.) — Thursday y Came over Cul- 
loden-Muir— reflections on the field of battle — breakfast 
at Kilraick *— old Mrs Rose — sterling sense, warm heart, 
atrong paasion, honest pride-— all to an uncommon degree 
—a true chieftain's wife^daughter of Cl«phaiie^Mrs 
Rose, jun., a little milder than the mother, perhaps owing 
to her being younger — two young ladies — Miss Rose sung 
two Gaelic songs — ^beautiful and lovely — Miss Sopliy Bro- 
di?, not Tery beautiful, but most agreeable and amiable-^ 
both of them the gentlest, mildest, 8wi«et«st Qreaturss on 

earth, and happiness be with them ! Brodie-house to lie 

Mr B. truly polite, but not quite the Highland cordiaKty. 
— ^Frirfoy, cross the Findhorn to Forres-.— famous stone at 
Forres — Mr Brodie tells me the muir where Shakspeare 
lays Macbeth's witch-meeting,, is still haunted— that tbe 
country folks won't pass by night— ^/gin—YeneiaWf 
ruins of the abbey, a grander effect at first glance th,an 
Melrose, but nothing near so beautiful. 

• Commonly spelt Kilrtvock, the test of t very ancient & 
mijy. 
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'mua (M ; noble, princely, yet mild, condeeoend- 
ing, and affable — gay and kind. Tbe Dachefis 
cbanningy witty, kind, and sensible — God bless 

them. ** 

Barns, who had been mnch noticed by this 
noble femily when in Edinburgh, happened to 
present himself at Gordon Castle, just at the 
dinner hour, and being invited to take a place 
at the table, did so, without for a moment ad- 
verting to the circumstance that his trarelling com- 
panion had been left alone at the inn, in the 
adjacMit village. On remembering this soon after 
dinner, he begged to be allowed to rejoin his 
Mend ; and the Duke of Gordon, who now for the 
first time learned that he was not journeying alone, 
immediately proposed to send an invitation to Mr 
Nicoll, to come to the Castle. His Grace's mes- 
aenger found the haughty schoolmaster striding up 
and down hefore the inn-door in a state of high 
wrath and indignation, at what be considered 
Boms 8 neglect, and no i^logies could soften his 
mood. He had already ordered horses, and the 
poet finding that he must choose between the du- 
cal circle and his irritable associate, at mice left 
Gordon Castle, and repaired to the inn ; whence 
Nicoll and he, in silence and mutual displeasure, 
pursued their journey along the coast of the Mo« 
ray Frith. This incident may serve to suggest 
some of the annoyances to which persons moving, 
like our poet, on the debateable land between two 
different ranks of society, must ever be subjected. 
To play the lion under such circumstances, must 
be difficult at the best ; but a delicate business 
indeed, wiien the jackals are presumptuous. This 
pedant could not stomach the superior success of 
his friend«-and yet, alas for poor human nature I 

o2 
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he eextms^y wa9 (me of the moet' ^oithviiitetie of 

bis admirers, «nji one of the most affec^nate cf 

all his intimates. The abridgement of Bnms's 

visit at Gordon Castle, " was not only, " says Mr 

Walker, " a mortifying disappointment, but in all 

probability a serious misfortune ; as a Icwger stay 

among persons of such influ^ice, might haye begot 

« permanent intimacy, and on their parts, an ac<- 

tive concern for his future ad^yancement. " * But 

this touches on a subject which we cannot at pre* 

aent pause to consider, 

A few days after leaving Fochabers, Bums traaar 

mitted to Gordon Castle his acknowle(%meBt of 

the hospitality he had received from the n^Ue ^ 

raily> in the stanzas — 

'* Streams that glide on orient pkuns. 
Never bound by wiuter't chains, " &c. 

The Dnchets, on hearing them read, said she sup- 
posed they were Dr Beattie's, and on leamiag 
whose they really were, expressed her wish thac 
Burns bad celebrated Gordon Castle in his own 
dialect. The verses are among the poorest of his 
productimifl. 

Pursuing his journey along the coast, the poet 
?isited successively Nairn, Forres, Abwdeen, and 
Stonehive, where one of his relations, .Karnes Bur- 
ness, writer in Montrose, met him by appointment^ 
and conducted him into the circle of his paternal 
kindred, among whom he spent two or three days. 
When William Bumess, his father, abandoned his 
native district, never to revisit it, he, as he used 
to tell his children, took a sorrowful fiarewell of 
his brother on the summit of the last hill from 
which the roof of their lowly home could be dee* 

• Morriion, Yol i p. 89. 
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^rfed ; and the old man erer after kept up an af*> 
fectHHii^e correspondence witb his family. It feH 
to the poet's lot, as we have seen, to communicate 
his father s last illness and death to the Kincar- 
dineshire kindred ; and of his subsequent corres- 
pondence with Mr Jaudee Bumess, some ^>ecime^ 
have already been given^ by the faroor of his son. 
Sum9 now formed a personal acquainUnce with 
these good people ; and in a letter to his brother 
Gilbert, we find him describing them in terms 
which show the lively interest he took in all thttr 
.^ncems. * 

<< The rest of my stages, " says he, '' are not 
worth rehearsing ; warm as I was from Ossian's 
country, where I had seen his graye, what cared 
I for fishing-towns and ferUle carses? " He arriv- 
ed once more in Edinburgh, on the 16th of Sepn 
tember, ha?ing travelled about six hundred miles 
in two-and-twenty daya-*greatly extended his ao' 
qnaintance with hie own country, and visited some 
of its most classical scenery^— observed aome^tng 
of Highland manners, which must have been as ii^ 
terestiqg as they were novel to biro — and atcength- 
ened considerably among the sturdy Jacobites of 
the North those political opinions which he at this 
period avowed. 

Of the few poems compcvsed during this High- 
land tour, we have already mentioned two or 
three. While Qtandmg by the Fall of Fyers, near 
Loch NesS) he wrote with his pencil the vigoroiiB 
couplets— 

<* Among tbe heathy hills and nigged woods, 
The roaring Fyers pours bis mossy floods, '* &a 

When at Sir William Murray's of Ochtertyre, 
* General Correspondence, No. 3^ 
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he cdebrated Miss Murray of Lintrose, cmnmoaljr 
called '^ The Flower ot Sutherland/* in the song — 

** Blytbe, blythe, and merry was Rhe, 
Blythe was she but and ben, " &c. 

And the verses, On Scaring 9ome WUdfiml on 
Loch Turiiy * were composed while under the 
same roof. These last, except, perhaps, Bruar 
Waier^ are the hest that he added to his collec- 
tion during the wanderings of the summer. But 
in Bums's subsequent productions, we find many 
traces of the delight with which he had content 
plated nature in these alpine r^ons. 

The poet once more visited his family at Moss- 
giel, and Mr Miller at Dalswinton, ere the winter 
set in ; and on more leisurely examination of that 
gentleman's estate, we find him writing as if he 
had all but decided to become his tenant on the 
farm of EUiesland. It was not, however, until he 
had for the third time visited Dumfriesshire, in 
March 1788, that a bargain was actually ooq^ 
duded. 

More than half of the intervening months were 
spent in Edinburgh, where Bums found, or fancied, 
that his presence Mras necessary for the satisftu;- 
tory completion of his affairs with the booksellers. 
It seems to be clear enough, that one great object 
was the society of his jo^al intimates in the capi- 
tal. Nor was he without the amusement of a lit- 
tle romance to fill up what vacant hours they left 
him. He formed, about this time, his acquaint- 
ance with a lady, distinguished, I believe, for taste 
and talents, as well as for personal beauty, and 
the purity of whose character was always above 



• 



« Why, ye tenants of the lake. 
For me your watery haunU forsake, »» &c. 
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8ii8picioii<*^tl}e same to whom he addressed the 

80Dg, 

'* Clarinda, mistress of my toul, " ^c 

and a series of prose epistles, which have beeii 
jieparately published, and which, if they present 
nare instances of bombastic language, and fulsome 
•entiment, than conld be produced from all his 
writings besides, contain also, it must he acknow*> 
ledgedy passsiges of deep and noble feelings whieh 
BO one but Bum could have penned. One sen«> 
tMice, as strongly illustratlTe of the poet s chavaet* 
tap, I may venture to transcribe : *< People of nice 
•ensihiUty and generous minds ha?e a certain inr 
Irinsio dignity, whkh firea at being trifled with, 
or lowered, or even loo cloMfy ofproaohtd* " * 

At tins time the publiea^en called Johnwri* 
Museum qf SaaUiak Sang, was going on in Edin* 
bui^ ; and the editor appears to have early pret 
▼ailed on Bums to g^e htm his assistance in the 
arrangement of his materials. Though Chrem 
Ormos the Ra$ke$ is the only song, entirely hi% 
which appears in the Biat volume, pubUshed in 
1767, many of the old ballads included in that 
▼dume bear traces of his hand ; bat in the second 
▼olume, which appeared in March 1788, we find 
no fewer than fire songs by Bums ; two that have 
been already mentioned, f and three far bettor than 
them, viz. Tkeniel Menzies* bonn^ Mary^ that 
grand l3rric 

* It is proper to note, that the <* Letters to CUurinda *' 
were printed by one who had no right to do so, and that 
the Court of Session granted an interdict against their 
circulation. 

t •« Clarinda, '* and « Hovr pleasant the banks of the 
dear winding D^on. ** 
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** Farewelly ye dungeons dark and strongt 
The wretch's destiny, 
Macpherson*s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows tree ; ** 

both of which perfonnances bespeak the recent 
impressions of his Highland visit; and, lastlf^ 
WhMe and FU come to you, my lad. Boms had 
been, froai his yonth upwards, an enthuMastic 
loTer of the old minstrelsy and music of his coiiii<- 
try ; bat he now studied both subjects with ^ 
better opportunities and appliances than he could 
have commanded prerionsly ; and it is from this 
time that we must date his ambition to transmit 
his own poetry to posterity, in eternal assodaticMi 
with those exquisite airs which had hitherto, ia 
for too many instances, been married to Terses 
that did not deserve to be immortal. It is well 
known, that from this time Bums composed very 
few pieces but songs; and whether we ought or ought 
not to regret that such was the case, must depend 
on the estimate we make of his songs as compared 
with his other poems ; a point on which critics are 
to this hour divided, and on which their descend- 
ants are not very likely to agree. Mr Walker, 
who is one of those that lament Bunis's compara- 
tive dereliction of the species of composition idiick 
he most cultivated in the early days of his inspi- 
ration, suggests very sensibly, that if Bums hod 
not taken to song-writing, he would probably have 
written little or nothing, amidst the various temp- 
tations to company and dissipation which now and 
henceforth surrounded him— to say nothing of the 
active duties of life in winch he was at length 
about to be engaged. 

Bums was present, on the Slst of December, 
at a dinner to celebrate the birth-day of the nnfor* 
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tanate Chsrles Edward Stuart, and produced cm 
the occasion an ode, part of which Dr Carrie has 
preserved. The specimen will not induce any re- 
gret that the remainder of the piece has been sup- 
pressed. It appears to be a mouthing rhapsody—* 
hr^ for different indeed from the ChevaUer*s La- 
meniy which the poet composed some months af- 
terwards, with probably the tithe of the efibrt, 
while riding alone *< through a trad of melancholy 
mnirs between Galloway and Ayrshire, it being 
Sunday. " • 

For six weeks of %h6 time that Bums spent this 
year in Edinbnigh, he was confined to his room, 
in consequence of an overturn in a hackney coach. 
** Here I am," he wiites, ** under the care of a 
surgeon, with a bruised limb extended on a cu- 
shion, and the tints of my mind Tying with the 
Ityid horrors preceding a midnight thunder-storm. 
A drunken coachman was the cause of the first,' 
and incomparably the lightest evil ; misfortune, 
bodily constitution, hell, and myself, have formed 
a quadnq}le alliance to guarantee the other. I 
hare taken tooth and nail to the Bible, and have 
got through the five books of Moses, and half way^ 
in Joshua. It is really a glorious book. I sent 
for my bookbinder to-day, and ordered him to 
get an 8vo Bible in sheets, the best paper and 
print in town, and liind it with all the elegance of 
his craft, "f 

In another letter, which opens gaily enough, we 
find him reverting to the same prevailing darioiess 
of mood. *^ 1 can't say I am altogether at my 
ease when I see anywhere in my path that meagre, 
squalid, fiunine-faced spectre. Poverty, attended, 

• * Genend Correspondence^ Na 46. f Reliques, p. 43. 
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as he always is/ by iron-fisted Oppresuon and leer-; 
log Contempt. But I have sturdily withstood his* 
buffetings many a hard-laboured day, and still my 
motto is, I DA HE. My worst enemy is Mot-m^me. ' 
There are just two creatures that I would enyy^- 
a horse in his wild state traversing the forests of 
Asia, or an oyster on some of the desert shores of 
Europe. The one has not a wish without enjoy- 
ment ; the other has neither wish nor fear. " \ 

One more specimen of this magnificent hypo- 
chondriacism may be sufficient. :|: ^* These hare 
been six horrible weeks. Ai^ish and low spirits 
hare made me unfit to read, write, or think* I 
have a hundred times wished that one could resign 
life as an officer does a commission ; for I would' 
not Uihe in any poor ignorant wretch by sellimff ouim^ 
Lately, I was a sixpenny private; and, God knows^ 
a miserable soldier enough : now I march te Uie 
campaign a starring cadet, a little more coospicu* 
ously wretched. I am ashamed of all this ; for, 
though I do not want brarery for the warfare of 
life, I could wish, like some other soldiers, to hava 
aa much fortitude or cunning as to dissemble or 
conceal my cowardice. " 

It seems impossible to doubt that Bums had, ia 
fsct, lingered in Edinbui^hi in the hope that, ta 
«se a vague but sufficiently expressive phrase^ 
something would be done for him. He risited 
and revisited a farm, — ^talked and wrote scholarly 
and wisely about '* harini^ a fortune at the plough- 
tail,^' and so forth ; but all the while nourished, an4 
assuredly it would have been most strange ii he 
had not, the fond dream, that the admiration o( 
bis country would ere long present itself in soma 

jj- Reliquet, p. 44i. | General Corrsspondeaci^ Ngi 43. 
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solid and ta^Ue thafie. His llUieM luld confine^ 
meat §ave him leisure to coneentlrate his imagios-* 
tioo on the darker side of hb prospi3cts ; and the 
letters which we hare qooted, may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of genins, to 
pause for a moment OFer the annds of literatare» 
and think what siq>erior capabilities of misery have 
beeoy in the great majority of cases, intetw6ven 
with the possession of those very talentsi from 
which all but their possessors derive nnmingled 
gratification. 

Boms's distresses, however^ were to he still fjBu*- 
ther aggravated* While still nndeit the hands of 
his surgeon, ha received intelligeiice from Mauch- 
line ^at his intimacy with Jean Armour had once 
more exposed her to the reproaches of her family* 
The father sternly and at once turned her out of 
doors ; and BurUs^ unable to walk across hb it>om^ 
had to write to hb friends in Mauohline, to pro* 
ttae shelter for hb childran, and for her whom he 
considered as' a ll but hb wife. In a letter to 
Mrs Dunlop, written on hearitig of thb new mis^ 
fortune, he says, *' / ioM twere decdy bid Tm 
no like to die. I fear I aitt something like— un^ 
done ; but I hope for the best. Yott nfmst not 
dMert me^ Your fneadsblp I think I can dount 
oni though I should date my lettcfrs fhim a march- 
ing regitnent. Early iu life^ alkd all my life, I 
reckoned on a r^rUitiag dram as my forlorn hope« 
36rtously, though^ life at present presents m6 with 

but a mifclancholy path But my limb will soon 

bid sound, and I shall struggle on. ** * 

It seems to hare beiMi now that Bums at last 
sirelred Iqp hb courage to solicit the ac^vo in* 

' • Reliques, p. 48. 
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terference in his behalf of the Earl of Glencairn. 
The letter is a brief one. Bums conld ill en- 
dare this novel attitude, and he rushed at once 
to his request. *' I wish, " says he, ** to get into 
the Excise. I am told your lordship will easily 
procure me the grant firom the coromissioneiB ; 
and your lordship's patronage and kindness, 
which have already rescued me from obscnrityy 
wretchedness, and exile, embolden me to ask 
that interest. You hate likewise put it in my 
power to save the little tie of hamCf that sheltered 
an aged mother, two brothers, and three sisters, 
from destruction. There, my lord, you hare 
bound me over to the highest gratitude.— ——My 
heart sinks within me at the idea of applymg to 
any other of Hie Great who hare honoured me 
with their countenance. I am ill qualified to dog 
the heels of greatness with the impertinenoe oi 
solicitation ; and tremble nearly as much at the 
thought of the cold promise as of the cold deniaL "* 
It would be hard to think that this letter was 
coldly or negligently receired ; on the contrary, 
we lodow that Bums s gratitude to Lord Glencaini 
lasted as lone as his life. But the exdse appoint- 
ment which ne coreted was not procured by any 
exertion of this noble patron's influence. Afr 
Alexander Wood, surgeon, (still affsctionately r»> 
membered in Scotland as *'kind old Sandy Wood"), 
happening to hear Bums, while his patient, men- 
tion the object of his wi^ies, went immediately, 
without dropping any hint of his intention, and 
communicated the state of the poet's case to Mr 
Graham of Fintray, one of the Commissioners of 
Exdae, who had met Bums at the Duke of A« 

* General Correspondency No, 40. 
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tlM^'s in the antnimi, and wlio unmediately had 
the poet*8 name pat on the roll. 

" I have chosen tins, my dear friend, (thna 
wrote Bums to Mrs Dnnlop), after mature de- 
liberation. The question ia not at what door of 
Fortune's palace shall we enter in ; hat what doors 
does she open to us ? I was not likely to get any- 
thing to do. I wanted un buty which is a d«i- 
gerous, an unhappy situation. I got this without 
any hanging on, or mortifying solicitation. It is 
immediate bread, and, though poor in comparison 
of the last eighteen months of my existence, 'tis 
hixnry in comparison of all my preceding life. 
BesideSf ike Commisikmm'$ are $ome of ihem n^ 
acqmuniancee^ and all (if ihem mtfjirm friends**** 
t Our poet seems to bire kept up an angry cor- 
respondence, during his confinement, with hie 
bookseller, Mr Creech, whom he also abuses very 
heartily in his letters to his friends in Ayrshire. 
The publisher's accounts, however, when they were 
at last made up, must have given the impatient 
author a very agreeable surjmse ; for in his letter 
above quoted, to Lord Glencaim, we find him ex- 
pressing his hopes that the gross profits of his 
book might amount to " better than L.200, " 
whereas, on the day of settling with Mr Creech, 
he found himself in possession of L.500, if not 
of L.600. t 

* Reliques, p. 50« 
f Mr Nicoll, the most intimate friend Bums had at this 
time, writes to Mr John Lewars, excise-officer at Dum- 
fries, immediately on hearing of the poet*s death, — « He 
certainly told me that he received L.600 for the first Edin- 
burgh edition, and L. 100 afterwards for the copyright, '* 
^MS. in my possession.) Dr Currie states the gross pro- 
duct of Creech's edition at Li.500, and Bums himself, in 
one of his printed letters, at L.400 only. Nicoll hints, 
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Th» supply ouna truly in the hoar of need ; 
and it seems to have elevated his spirits greatly^ 
kad given him for the time a new stock of confi- 
dence ; for he now resumed immediately his par* 
pose of taking Mr Miller's farm, retaining his £x« 
cise*commisMon in his pocket tM a dernier resort^ 
to be made use of only shoald some reverse of for- 
tune come upon him. His first act, however, 
was to relieve his brother from h^ difficulties, by 
advancing L.180, or L.200, to assist him in the 
management of Mossgiel. ^< I give myself no idrs 
on this," he goierously says in a letter to Dr 
Moore, ^ for i% was mere selfishness on my part* I 
was conscious that the anting scale of the balance 
was pretty heavily diarged, and I thought that the 
ikrowinga little filial piety and fimtemal f|£botion 
into tlie Bdde in my fovour, might help ta smootfa 
natters at the ffrand reckaninff, " * 

in the letter already referred to, that Burns had contract- 
ed debts while in Edinburgh, which he might not urish to 
Avow on all occasions ; and if we are to belieTie this, and, 
aa is probable* the expense of printing the sMbsoriptioQ edi« 
tion, should, moreover, be deducted from the L.700 stated 
by Mr Nicoll —the apparent contradictions in these stories 
may be pretty nearly reconciled. — ^Therf appears to be rea- 
son for thinking that Creech subsequently paid more than 
li. 100 for the copyright If be did not, how came Bums 
to realize, as Currie states it at the end of his Memoir, 
« nearly nine hundred pounds in all by his poems ? '* 
* General Correspondence, No. 66. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' To make « happy fireside dime 
For weans and wife— 
That*s the trjae pathos and sublime 
Of human fife.'* 

BcTRNS, as soon as his braised limb was able for 
a jonrnefy rode to Mossgiel, and went through 
the ceremony of a Justice* of-Peace marriage with 
Jean Armour, in the writii^-chambers of his friend 
Gavin Hamilton. He then crossed the country 
to Dalswiaton, and concluded his bargain with Mr 
Miller as to the farm of Ellliesland, on terms 
winch must undoubtedly hare been considered by 
both parties as highly fisTourable to the poet ; they 
•were indeed fixed by two of Bums's own friends, 
who accompanied him for that purpose from Ayr- 
shire. The lease was for four successive terms, 
of nineteen years each,— -in all seventy-six years ; 
the rent for the first three years and crops fifty 
pounds ; during the remainder of the period L.7(>. 
Mr Miller bound himself to defray the expense of 
any plantations which Bums might please to make 
on the banks of the river ; and the farm-house and 
offices being in a dilapidated condition, the new 
tenant was to receive L.300 from the proprietor, 
for the erection of suitable buildings. ** The land,*' 
says Allan Cunningham, ** was good, the rent mo- 
derate, and the markets were rising. '* 

Bums entered on possession of his farm at Whit- 
suntide 1788, but the necessary rebuilding of the 

2p 
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house prevented his removing] Mrs Bums thither 
until the season was far advanced. He had, 
moreover, to qualify himself for holding his excise- 
commission by six weeks attendance on the busi- 
ness of that profession at Ayr. From these cir- 
cumstances, heJeOtthis sammer 9, wandering and 
unsettled life, and Dr Currie mentions this as one 
of his chief misfortunes. " The poet, " as he says, 
«« was continually riding between Ayrshure and 
Dumfriesshire ; and, often spending a night on the 
road, sometimes fell into company, and forgot the 
resolutions he had fonased. ** ' 

What these resolutions^ were, the poet hiflapetf 
shall tell us. Ob the third day of his rwde«ce 
at Elliesland, he thus writee to Mr Aiwhe ; ** I 
buTe all along hitherto, in the wartee of hfe, been 
bred to arms, among the light-horse, the piquol 
jmards of fancy, a kind «f Imssars and Highlaadets 
of the brain; but I am firmly resolved to sell out of 
these giddy battaUons. Cost what it will, I am de- 
termined to buy im amoj^f thi^ grave squadrons •£ 
heavy-armed thought, orthe artiUery-wwps of plod- 
ding contrivance .... Were U not for the terrora 
of my ticklish situation respecting a femily of ctul- 
dren, I am decidedly of opinion that Ae stej^ I 
have taken is vastly for my happiness. 

To all his friends, he expresses himself m terms 
of similar satisfaction in regard to his inaiTiage. 
« Your surmise, madam,'' he writes to Mrs DunlqH 
« is just. I am indeed a husband. Ifoundaoace 
much-loved, and still much-loved female, "^7 
and truly cast out to the mearcy of tiie naked ele- 
ments, but as I enabled her topurcAoie a Adto ; 
and there is no spor^ witii a MowwcreateMB 

• Reliques, p. 6a 
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hsppuMsa or muery. The mtet p\$M goodaalure 
juad 8weetnfi88 of dbposUion; a warm heart, grat^- 
fnlljr deroled with all its powera to Ipve me; ti- 
gorona health and •prightly cheerfulpe^s, set offtp 
the best advantage by a more than commomly band- 
•ome figure ; these, I think, in a woman, miay mak« 
a goad wife, though she should neFer have read a 
•page but the Scriptures of the Old and Ne^ Tes- 
tament, nor danced in a brighter assembly than a 
penny-pay wedding. • • • . . To jealousy or infi- 
delity I am an equal stranger; my preserrative from 
tbe first, is the most thorough consciousness of her 
•eatiments of honour, and her i^tacbnisnt to m%; 
my antidote i^;ainst the last, is my long and deep* 
rooted affection for her. In housewife matters, of 
aptness to learn, and activity to execute, she is 
eminently mistress, and during my absence in 
Nithsdale, she is regulariy and constantly an ap- 
prentice to my mother and sisters in their dairy, 
and other rural business. ..... You are right, 

that a bacMor state would have ensured me more 
friends ; but from a cause you will easily guess, 
conscious peace in the enjoyment of my own mind, 
and unmistrusting confidence in approaching my 
Grod; woidd seldom haTe been of the numbcff*. "* 

Some months later he tells Miss Chalmers that 
his marriage '^ was not, perhaps, in consequence 
of the attachment of romance, '* — he is addressing 
a young lady, — " but, " he continues, " I have no 
cause to repent it. If I have not got polite tattle, 
modish manners, and fashionable dress, I am not 
aickened and disgusted with the multiform curse 
of boarding-school affectation ; and I have got the 
handsomest figure, the sweetest temper, the sound- 

* See General Correspondence, No, 53; and Reliquc^> 
p. 60. 
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est conBtitatiaii, and the kindest heart in the eomi- 
try. Mrs Bums belieFes as firmly as her creed, 
that I am le piiis bd esprit et ie pku kmneie horn' 
me in the universe; although she scarcely e^er, in 
her life, except the Scriptures and the Psalms of 
DaTid in Metre, spent five minutes together, oa 
•either prose or Terse — I must except also a cer- 
tain late publication of Scots Poems, winch she 
has perused Fery devoutly, and all the ballads of 
the country, as she has (O the partial lover ! you will 
say) the finest woodnote-wild I ever heard. '' * 

It was during this honeynM>on, as he calls it, 
awhile chiefly resident in a miserable hovel at Ellies- 
land, I and only occasionally spending a day or two 
in Ayrshire, that he wrote the beautiful song, "^ . 

** Of a* the airts the wind can blaw, I deariy Kke the west. 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, the lassie I lo*e best ; 
There wildwoods grow, and rivers row, and many a hill 

between, 
But day and night my fancy's flight is ever wi* my Jean. 

O blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft amang the leafy trees, 
Wi* gentle gale, frae muir and dale, bring hame the laden 

bees. 
And bring the lassie back to me, that's aye sae neat and 

clean, 
Ae blink o* her wad banish care, sae lovely is my Jean.** 

" A discerning reader," says Mr Walker, 
** will perceive that the letters in which he an- 
nounces his marriage to some of his most re- 

* One of Burns's letters, written not long after this, con- 
tains a passage strongly marked with his haughtiness of 
character. ** I have escaped, " says he, ** the fantastic ca- 
price, the apish affectation, with all the other blessed board- 
ing-school acquirements which are sometimes to be found 
among females of the upper ranks, but almost universally 
pervade the misses of the would-be gentry. *' — General 
Correspondence, No. 55. 

t UeUques,75. f Ibid. 27a 
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vpected correspondents, are written in tbat tlato 
when the mind is pained by reflecting on an un- 
welcome step, and finds relief to itself in seek- 
ing arguments to justify the deed, and lessen itis 
disadvantages in the opinion of others.'* * I con- 
fess I am not able to discern any trac^ of this 
kind of feeling in any of B«ms'« letters on this 
interesting and important occasion. Mr Walker 
seems to take it for granted, that because Bums 
admired the superior manners and accomplish** 
ments of women of the higher ranks of sodet^ 
he must necessarily, whenever he discovered ** th# 
interest which he had the power of abating " im 
such persons, have aspired to find a wife among 
them. But it is, to say the least of the matta% 
extremely doubtful, that Bums, if he had bad a 
mind, could have found any high-bom maiden 
willing to partake such fortunes as his were likely 
to be, and yet possessed of such qualifications for 
making him a happy man, as he had ready for his 
acceptance in his *^ Bonny Jean. " The proud 
heart of the poet could never have stooped itself 
to woo for gold; and bir^ and high- breeding coald 
only have been introduced into a ferm-house to 
embitter, in the upshot, the whole existence of its 
inmates. It is very easy to say, that had Bums 
married an accomplished woman, he migki have 
(bund domestic evenings sufficient to satisfy dl the 
cravings of his mind — abandoned tavern hannts and 
jollities for ever— -and settled down into a regular 
patterri-diaracter. But it is at lemt as possible, 
that consefnences of an exactly opposite nature 
might have ensued. Any marriage, svch as Pro- 
leMor Walker alludes to, wouki, in hie case, have 

• Morrison, vol. i. p. Ixxxvii. 
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been more unequal, than either of those that made 
Dryden and Addison miserable for life. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of the former of 
these great men, has well described the difficult 
aituation of her who has *' to endure the appa- 
rently caaseless fluctuation of spirits incident to 
one doomed to labour incessantly in the feFerish 
exercise of the imagination. "^~'< Unintentionid 
neglect, " says he, << and the inevitable relaxation, 
or rather sinking of spirit, which follows riolenl 
niental exertion, are easily misconstrued into ca- 
pricious rudeness, or intentional offence ; and lift 
is embittered by mutual accusation, not the less 
intolerable because reciprocally unjust. ** * — Such 
.were the difficulties under which the domestic 
peace both of Addison and Dryden went to wreck; 
and yet, to say nothii^ of manners and habits of 
Ibe highest elegance and polish in either case, they 
were both of them men of strictly pure and cor- 
rect conduct in their conjugal capacities ; and who 
can doubt that all these difficulties must have beeu 
enhanced tenfold, had any woman of superior con* 
dition linked her fortunes with Robert Bums, » 
man at once of the very warmest animal tempera- 
ment, and the most wayward and moody of all his 
melancholy and irritable tribe, who had little va- 
nity that could have been gratified by a species of 
connexion, which, unless he had found a human 
angel, must have been continually wounding his 
jnide ? But, in truth, these speculations are all 
worse than worthless. Bums, with all his faults, 
was an honest and a high-spirited man, and he 
loved the mother of his children ; and had he he- 
sitated to make her his wife, he must have sunk 

• Life of Dryden, p. 9a 
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into the caHonsness of a ruffian, or that misery of 
miseries, the remorse of a poeU 

The Reverend Hamilton Rial takes an original 
▼iew of this business : *' Much praise, " says he, 
^' has been lavished on Bums for renewing his en- 
gagement with Jean when in the blaze of his fame. 
.... The praise is misplaced. We do not think 
» man entitled to credit or commendation for do- 
ing what the law could compel him to perform. 
Bums was in reality a married man, and it is traly 
ludicrous to hear him, aware as he must have been, 
of the indissoluble power of the obligation, though 
every document was destroyed, talking of himself 
as a bachelor. " * There is no justice in these re« 
marks. It is very trae, that, by a merciful, fiction 
of the law of Scotland, the female, in Miss Ar- 
mour's condition, who produces a written promise 
of manii^e, is considered as having furnished evi* 
dence of an irregular marriage having taken place 
between her and her lover ; but in this case the 
female herself had destroyed the document, and 
lived for many months not only not asstraaing, 
but rejecting, the character of Buras's wife ; and 
had she, under such circumstances, attempted to 
establish a marriage, with no document in her 
hand, and with no parole evidence to show that 
any such document had ever existed, to say no- 
thing of proving its exact tenor, but that of her 
own father, it is clear that no ecclesiastical court 
in the world could have foiled to decide against 
her. So &r from Buras's having all along regard- 
ed her as his wife, it is extreiflely doubtful whe- 
ther she had ever for one mommit considered him 
as actually her husband, until he declared the 
marriage of 1788. Bums did no more than jus- 

• Paul's life of Bums, p. 45. 
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tice as well ab luKnoiur demanded ; but ^ a<^ was 
one which no human tribunal could have compel- 
led him to peifcMrnd. » 

To return to our story. Bums complains sadly 
of his solitary condition^ when living in the only 
hovel Uiat he found extant on his farm. ** I am/' 
says he (September 9th), "busy with my', har- 
vest ; but for all that most pleasurable part of life 
called social intercourse, I am here at the very 
•Ibow of existonce. The only things that are to 
be found in this country in any degree of per* 
feetion, are stupidity and canting. Prose they 
only know in graces, &c., and the value of these 
they estimate as they do their plaiding webs, by 
the ell. As for th^ Muses, they have as mudi 

* I am bound to say, that, from some criticisms on the 
first edition of this narrative, published in Scotland, and 
•vidently by Scotch lawyers, it appears, that the ctaet 
** Armour versus BwmSt ** had there ever been such a law- 
suit, would have been more difficult of decision than I ha4 
previously supposed. One thing, however, is quite clear i 
Btmis himself had ti6 notion, that, in acknowledging hii 
Jtan as hia wife^ he was but yielding what l^al measurtft 
could have extorted from him. Let any one consider, for 
example, the language of the letter in which he announces 
his marriage and establishment at Elliesland, to Mr Bumess 
(Df Montrose-^ 

« {EUktUmd^ 9lh Feh. 1789« }-^ Why I did not write yott 
lone ago, is what, even on the rack, I could not answer. 
^K you can in your mind form an idea of indolence, 
dissipation, hurry, cares, change of country, entering on 
untried scenes of Uf(e«~all combined, you will save me tb# 
trouble of a blushing apOldgy*— It could rtot be want ef 
regard for a man for whom I bad a hish esteem before I 
knew him — an esteem which has much increased since I 
did kno^ him; imd ihls cateat entered, I tSbxAX plead 
guilty to any other indictment with which yoa shall pleaiS 
to charge me* 

<* After I parted from you, for many months my life 
was one continued scene of dissipation.— Her^g, at last, 1 
am become stationary, and have taken a fans, and— a wife. 
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idea (^ a rbinocorps as of a poet. " * And m an^ 
^ber letter (September 16.) be 8ay% << Tbis boFel 
tbat I shelter in while occasionally here, is peryi<f 
ons to every blast that blows, and every shower 
that falls, and I am only preserved from being 
chilled to death by being snffiicated by smoke. 
You will be pleased to hear that I have laid a* 
side idle eclaty and bind every day after my 
reapers." f 

Hit bouse, however, did not take moch time in 

— 'The farm lies beautifully sjtuated on tbe banks of the 
Nith, a large river that runs by Dumfries, and falls into 
the Sol way Frith.-— I have gotten a lease of my farm as 
long as I pleased ; but how it may turn out, is just a gueBs^ 
^ it is yet to improve sod enelose, &e. ; bowev^r, I hsvf 
good hopes of my bargain on the whole. 

** My wife is my Jean, with whose story you are p^ly 
acquainted. — I found I had a much-loved fellow- crea- 
ture's happiness or misery among my hands, and I durst 
QOt trifle with so sacred a (leposi^ — Indeed, I hsv6 i^ot 
any reason to repent the step I have taken, as I have at- 
tached myself to a very good wife, and have shaken my-r 
self loose of a very bad failing. 

*' I have found my book a very profitable business, and 
with tbe profits of it have begun life pretty de^ently.«-r 
Should Fortune not favour me in farming, as I have no 
great faith in her fickle ladyship, I have provided myself 
in another resource, which, however some folks may af- 
fect to despise it, is still a comfortable shift in the day of 
misfortune.— In the heyday pf pay fame, a gentleman, 
whose name at least I dare say you know, as his estate 
lies somewhere near Dundee, Mr Graham of Fintry, one 
of the Commissioners of Excise, offered me the commis- 
sion of an Excise- officer.— I thought it prudent to accept 
tbe offer ; and accordingly, I took my instructions, and 
have my commission by me.— Whether I may ever dp 
duty, or be a penny the better for it, is what 1 do not 
know ; but I have the comfortable assurance, that, come 
whater^ ill fate will, jL can, on my simple petiiion to the 
SMse- Board, get into employ. *' 

• ReUques, p. 75. t lb. p. 79. 
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building, nor bad be reason to complain of want of 
society long ; nor, it must be added, did Bums 
bind every day after bis reapers. 

He brought bis wife home to Elliesland about 
the end of November ; and few housekeepers start 
with a larger provision of young mouths to feed 
than did this couple. Mrs Bums had lain in this 
i^utumn, for the second time, of twins, and I sup- 
pose ** sonsy, smirking, dear-bought Bess, " * ac- 
companied her younger brothers and sisters from 
Mossgiel. From that quarter also Bums brought 
a whole establishment of servants, male and female, 
who, of course, as was then the universal custom 
amongst the small farmers, both of the west and of 
the south of Scotland, partook, at the same table, 
of the same fare with their master and mistress. 

Elliesland is beautifully situated on the banks of 
iJie Nith, about six miles above Dumfries, exactly 
opposite to the house of Dalswinton, and those 
noble woods and gardens amidst which Bums*8 
landlord, the ingenious Mr Patrick Miller, found 
relaxation from the scientific studies and researches 
in which he so greatly excelled. On the Dal- 
swinton side, the river washes lawns and groves ; 
but over against these the bank rises into a long 
red scaWf of considerable height, along the verge 
of which, where the bare shingle of the precipice 
all but overhangs the stream. Bums had his fa- 
vourite walk, and might now be seen striding 
alone, early and late, especially when the winds 
were loud, and the waters below him swollen and 
turbulent. For he was one of those that enjoy 
nature most in the more serious and severe of her 
aspects ; and throughout his poetry, for one allu- 
sion to the liveliness of spring, or the splendour of 

* 

♦ poetical Inventory to Mr Aiken, February, 1786. 
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smnmer, it would be easy to point out twenty in 
which he records the solemn delight with which 
he contempllited the melancholy granddur of au- 
UuDUy or the savage gloom of winter. Indeed, I 
cannot but think, that the result of an exact in- 
quiry into the composition of Bums's poems, would 
be, that ** his vein, " like that of Milton, flowed 
most happily, ** from the autumnal equinox to the 
vernal. ** Of Lord Byron, we know that his vein 
flowed best at midnight ; and Burnt has himself 
told us, that it was his custom ** to take a gloamiu' 
shot at the Muses. " 

The poet waa« accustomed to say, that the most 
happy period of his life was the first winter he 
spent at Elliesland, for the first time under a roof 
of his own, with his wife and children about him ; 
and in spite of occasional lapses into the melan- 
choly which had haunted his youth, looking for- 
ward to a Ufe of well-regulated, and not ill-reward- 
ed, industry. It is known that he welcomed his 
wife to her rooftree at Elliesland in the song, 

« I bae a wife o' my ain, 1*11 partake vfV uaebody ; 
I'll tak cuckold frae nane, I'll gie cuckold to naebody ; 
I hae a penny to spend — there, thanks to naebody ; 
I hae naething to lend — 1*11 borrow frae naebody, '* 

In commenting on this " little lively lucky song, "• 
as he well calls it, Mr Allan Cunningham says, 
** Bums had built his house, — he had committed 
his seed-corn to the ground, — he was in the prime, 
nay, the morning of life, — health, and strength, 
and agricultural skill (?) were on his side, — his 
genius had been acknowledged by his country, and 
rewarded by a subscription more extensive than 
any Scottish poet ever received before ; no wonder,, 
therefore, that he broke out into voluntary song, 
expressive of his sense of importance and mde- 
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peadence. " *— -Another song wits eoifipeeed ia 
bonoar of Mrs BuraS) daring tbo bc^py weeks 
that followed her arrival at Elliesland :— 

** O, weK I oti Parnassus bill, 
Or had df Helicob my fill. 
That 1 might catch poetic skill, 
To sing how dear 1 lore thee I 

But Nith maun be my muse's well, 
My muse maun be thy bonny sell. 
On Corsincon I glower and spell, 
And write how dear I lote thee I" 

In the n^xt stanza, the poet rather transgresses 
the limits of connubial decorum ; but on the whole, 
these tribates to domestic affection are among the 
last of his perfornaances that ond would wish to 
lose. 

Bnms, in hio letters of the year 1789, makes 
immy apologias for doing but littk In his poetical 
Tooation ; his farm, without doubt^ occupied much 
of bis attention, but the want of social intercourse, 
of which he complained on his first arrival in Nitbs- 
dale, had by this time totally disappeared. On 
the contrary, his company was courted eagerly, 
BOt only by his brother- farmers, but by the neigh- 
bouring gentry of all classes ; and now, too, for 
the first time, he began to be visited continually 
in his own house by curious travellers of all sorts, 
who did not consider, any more than the generous 
poet himself, that an extensive practice of hospi- 
tality must cost more time than he ought to have 
had, and far more money than he ever had, at 
bis disposal. Meantime, he was not wholly re- 
gardless of the Muses ; for, in addition to some 
pieces which we have already had occasion to no- 
tice, he contributed to this year's Museum^ The 

* Cunningham's Scottish Songs, yd. iv. p. 8S. 
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htmg9^ Sfc.i I%e da^rOifmsi nig bdkm bums'; 
Tam GUsth (^mm of the* best of bis temidhKik 
goiig»$)^tfae i^l^did'lydes, G&fOihto meapiM 
^^vAm^ BBidJkfy Hiatus in tke ffiehnds, (in botli 
of wUdi^ bowof^er^ be aclO|^ed some lines of am- 
cMttl flbng»' ta tlie saine ' tnnes ;) John And^son, 
in ptrt 8^a rifkeeiammio ; the best of all bis 
BaediHiiiiaik pieces^ Willie bre%ted a peek o* makit 
wtitten in celebration of a festive meeting^ at tbe 
ooontry residence, in DomMes-diire, of bk friend 
Mr Nieolly of tbe Higb Sdiool ; and fastlj^, tfasi 
noblest of all bis belladsy To Mary in Heaven. 

Tbis celebniled' poem was, it is on all buids ad* 
mittedy composed by Bams in September \1S% 
on the anniversary of tbe day oq wbicb b^ beard 
of tbe deat{i of bis early lovoy Mary Campbell. 
Bat Mr Cromek bas tbonght fit to dress up tbe 
^tory witb divamstances wfaicb did not ocean 
Mils Bam% ^ only peii^on wbo coold appeal to 
personal t«colleoti«m on this occasion, and wbose 
recollections of all drcnmstances connetted Witb 
the history of her husband's peenHi» are represent- 
ed as being remaikably district aild vivid, gives 
arfaat may at first appear a more preside edition of 
the history. * Accordii^ to her, Burns spent that 
day, though labouring under a cold, in tile usual 
work of his harvest, and apparently in excellent 
spirits. But as the twilight deepened, he appear- 
ed to grow '< very sad about something, " and at 
length wandered out into the barn-yard, to which' 
his wife, in her anxiety for bis health, followed 
btm, entreating him in vain to observe that frost 

* t owe these particuUrs to Mr M*Diarmid, tbe able 
Editor of the Dumfries Courier. 

a 2 
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had set in, and to return to the fireside* On be* 
ing again and again requested to do so» he always 
promised compliance — but still remained where he 
was, striding up and down slowly, and contemplat- 
ing the sky, which was singularly dear and starry, 
^t last Mrs Bums found him stretched on a mass 
of straw, with his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet 
** that shone like another moon ; " and prevailed 
on him to come in. He immediately, on entering 
the house, called for his desk, and wrote, exactly 
as they now stand, with all the ease of one copy^ 
ing from memory, the sublime and pathetic verses— - 

'< Thou lingering star, with lessening ray 

That lovest to greet the early morn, 
Again tliou usherest in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O, Mary ! dear departed shade, 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ; 
See*st thou thy lover lowly laid, 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast ?" &c. 

The Mother's Lament for her Son, and Inscrip^ 
turn in an Hermitage in Nithsdale, were also writ- 
ten this year. 

From the time when Bums settled himself in 
Dumfries-shire, he appears to have conducted with 
much care the extensive correspondence in which 
his celebrity had engaged him; it is, however, 
very necessary, in judging of the letters, and draw- 
ing inferences from their language as to the real 
sentiments and opinions of the writer, to take in- 
to consideration the rank and character of the per- 
sons to whom they are severally addressed, and 
the measure of intimacy which really subsisted be- 
tween them and the poet. In his letters, as in 
his conversation, Bams, in spite of all his pride, 
did something to accommodate himself to his con- 
pany ; and he who did write the series of letters 
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addressed to Mrs Donlop, Dr Moore, Mr Dvgeld 
Stewart, Miss Chalmers, aad others, eminently 
distinguished as these are by purity and nobleness 
of feeling, and perfect propriety of language, pre- 
sents himself, in other effusions of the same ckss, 
in colours which it would be rash to call his own. 
In a word, whatever of grossness of thought, or 
rant, extravagance, and fustian in expression, may 
be found in his correspond^ce, ought, I cannot 
doubt, to be mainly ascribed to his desire of ac- 
commodating himself for the moment to the habits 
and taste of certain buckish tradesmen of Edin- 
burgh, and other suchlike persons, whom, from 
circumstances already sufficiently noticed, he num- 
bered among his associates and Mends. That he 
should have condescended to any such compliances 
must be regretted ; but in most cases, it would 
probably be quite unjust to push our censure fur-* 
ther than this. 

The letters that passed between him and his bro« 
Uier Gilbert, are among the most precious of the 
collection ; for there, there could be no disguise. 
That the brothers had entire knowledge o^ and 
confidence in, each other, no one can doubt ; and 
the plain, manly, affectionate language, in which 
they both write, is truly honourable to them and to 
the parents that reared them. 

« Dear Brother," writes Gilbert, January 1, 
1789, <' I have just finished my New-year's day 
breakfast in the usual form, which natuially makes 
me call to mind the days of former years, aad the 
society in which we used to begin them ; and wbeA 
I look at our family vicissitudes, ^ through the dark 
postern of time long elapsed, ' I camiot he^ re*- 
marking to you, my dear brother, how good the 
God of seasons is to us ; and that, however so^ 
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cloiids may seem to lour over the portioti of time 
before us, we have great reason to hope that all 
will turn out well. ** 

It was on the same New-year's day that Bams 
himself addressed to Mrs Dunlop a letter, part of 
which is here transcribed — ^it certainly cannot be 
read too often. 

Ellibslamd, Ketv^Year'Day Morning, 1789. 

** This, dear madam, is a morning of wishes^ 
and would to God that I came under the apostle 
James's description I — the prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. In that case, madam, you 
should welcome in a year full of blessings ; every- 
thing that obstructs or disturbs tranquillity and 
self-enjoyment, should be removed, and every plea- 
sure that frail humanity can taste, should be yours. 
I own myself so little a Presbyterian, that I ap- 
prove of set times and seasons of more than ordi- 
nary acts of devotion, for breaking in on that ha- 
bituated routine of life and thought, which is so 
apt to reduce our existence to a kind of instinet, 
or even sometimes, and with some minds, to a state 
very little superior to mere machinery. 

** This day, — the first Sunday of May, — a breezy, 
blue-skyed noon sometime about the beginning, 
and a hoary morning and calm sunny day about 
the end of autumn ; these, time out of mind, have 
been with me a kind of holiday. I believe I owe 
this to that glorious paper in the Spectator, * The 
Vision of Mirza;' a piece that struck my young 
fancy, before 1 was capable of fixing an idea to a 
word of three syllables : * On the dth day of the 
moon, which, according to the custom of my fore- 
Isthers, I always heip holy, after having washed 
myself and offered up my morning devotions, I 
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ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to pan 
the rest of the day in meditation and prayer/ 

** We knew nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
snhetance or stractore of our sonk, to cannot ac- 
count for those seeming caprices in them, that on« 
shonld be particnlarly pleased with this thing, or 
strnck with that, which, on minds of a different 
cast, makes no extraordinary impression* I hare 
some faronrite flowers in spring, among which are 
the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the fox-glove, the 
wild brier-rose, the budding birch, and the hoary 
hawthorn, that I view and hang over with parti* 
cnlar delight. I never heard the lend, solitary 
whistle of the curlew, in a summer noon, or the 
wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plover, in 
in autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation 
ef soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 
Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be 
owing ? Are we a piece of machinery, which, like 
the MtoHiMa harp, passive^ takes the impression of the 
passing accident? Or do these workings argue some- 
thing within us above the trodden clod ? I own 
myself partial to such proofs of those awfiil and 
important realittes-^a God that made all things-— 
man's immaterial and immortal nature — and a world 
of weal or woe beyond death and the grare. ** 

Few, it is to be hoped, can read such things ae 
these without delight ; none, surely, that taste the 
elevated pleasure they are ciJealated to inspire, can 
turn from them to the well-known issue of Bums s 
history, without being afflicted. It is difficult to im- 
i^ne anything more beantiful, more noble, than 
what such a person as Mrs Dunlop might at this 
period be supposed to contemplate as the probable 
tenor of his ftitnre life. What fame can bring of 
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happiness he had already tasted : he had overleaped, 
hy the force of his genius, all the painfnl barriers 
of society ; and there was probably not a man in 
Scotland who would not hioe thought himself 
honoured by seeing Bums under his roof. He had 
it in his power to place his poetical reputation on 
a level with the very highest names, by proceeding 
in the same course of study and exertion which 
had originally raised him into public notice and ad- 
miration. Surrounded by an affectionate family, 
occupied but not engrossed by the agricultural 
labours in which his youth and early manhood had 
delighted, communing with nature in one of the 
loveliest districts of hia native land, and, ftrom time 
to time, producing to the world some immortal 
addition to his verse, — thus advancing in years and 
in fame, with what respect would not Bums have 
been thought of; how venerable in the eyes of his 
contemporaries — how hallowed, in those of after 
generations, would have been the roof of EUies- 
land, the field on which he " bound every day 
after his reapers, " the solemn river by which he 
delighted to wander ! The plain of Bannockbum 
would hardly have been holier ground. 

The *^ golden days " of Elliesland, as Dr Cur- 
rie justly calls them, were not destined to be 
many. Buras*s farming speculations once more 
fisiiled ; and he himself seems to have been aware 
that such was likely to be the case before he had 
given the business many months* trial ; for, ere the 
autumn of 1788 was over, he applied to his pa- 
tron, Mr Graham of Fintray, for actual employ « 
ment as an exciseman ; and was accordingly ap- 
pointed to do duty, in that capacity, in the dis- 
trict where hit lands w^« situatedt His income^ 
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as a Tewetme officer, was at first only L.35 ; it by 
and by rose to L.50 ; * and sometimes was L.70. 

Tbese pounds were hardly earned, since the 
ditties (^ his new doling necessarily withdrew him 
▼ery often from the farm, which needed his utmost 
attention, and exposed him, which was still worse, 
to innumerable temptations of the kind he was 
least likely to resist. 

I have now the satisfaction of presenting the 
reader with some particulars of this part of Bums's 
history, derived from a source which every lover 
of Scotland and Scottish poetry must be prepared 
to hear mentioned with respect. It happened that 
at the time when our poet went to Nithsdale, the 
father of Mr Allan Cunningham was steward on 
the estate of Dalswinton : he was, as all who have 
read the writings of his sons will readily believe, 
a man of remarkable talents and attainments : he 
was a wise and good man ; a fervid admirer of 
Bums's genius; and one of those sober neighbours 
who in vain strove, by advice and warning, to ar- 
rest the poet in the downhill path, towards whidi 
a thousand seductions were perpetually drawing 
him. Allan Cunningham was, of course, almost 
a child when he first saw Bums ; but he was no 
common child; and, besides, in what he has to 
say on this subject, we may be sure we are hear- 
ing the substance of his benevolent and sagacious 
father's observations and reflections. His own 
boyish recollections of the poiet's personal i^pear- 
anoe and demeanour will, however^ be read with 
interest. 

* Burns writes to Lady H. Don, January 22, 1789 : 
'* My Excise salary would pay half my rent, and I 

could manage the whole business of the IMvision mthout 

five guineas of additional expense. '* 
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** I was Tery young, " gays Mr CnBninghaDiy 
** when I first saw Bums. He came to see my 
father; and their conversation turned partly on 
Imrming, partly on poetry, in both of which my 
father had taste and skilL Bums had just c^me 
to Ntthsdale; and I think he appeared a shade 
more swarthy than he does in Nasmyth's picture, 
and at least ten years older than he really was at 
the time. His face was deeply marked by thought, 
and the habitual expression intensely melancholy. 
His frame was very muscular and well proportion* 
ed, thoqgh he had a short neck, and something of 
a ploughman's stoop : he was strong, and proud of 
his strength. I saw him oqe evening match him* 
fl^f with a number of masons ; and out of five* 
and*twenty practised hands, the most vigorous 
young men in the parish, there was only one that 
could lift the same weight as Bums. 

'* He had a very manly fttce, and a very m^ 
lancholy look ; but on the coming of those he 
esteemed, hts looks brightened up, and his whole 
hce beamed with affection and genius. His voice 
was very musical. I once heard him read Tom e' 
SkanieTf^^l think I hear him now. His fine 
manly voice followed all the undulations of the 
sense, and expressed as well as his genius had 
done, the pathos and humour, the horrible and the 
awful, of that wonderful performance. As a man 
feels, so will he write ; and in proportion as he 
sympathises wi^h hts author, so will he read him 
with graoe and effiBCt. 

" I said that Bums and my father convereed 
about poetry and farming. The poet had newly 
taken possession of bis farm of Elliesland, — the 
masons were busy building his house, — the ap- 
plause of the world was with him, and a littie 
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•f H« monej in bis pocket, — ^ia Bhort, be bad 
Ibnnd a restiog-place at last. He spoke with 
great delight about the excellence of bis farm, 
and particularly about the beauty of its situation. 
< Yes, * my father said, * the walks on the riyer 
banks are fine, and yon will see from your win- 
dows some miles of the Nitb ; but you will also 
see several farms of fine rich holm, * any one of 
which you might have had. Yon have made a 
poet's choice, rather than a farmer's. ' 

*^ If Bums had much of a farmer's skill, he had 
Kitle of a former's prudence and economy. I once 
iaqnired of James Corrie, a sagacious old farmer, 
whose ground marched with EUiesland, the cause 
ef the poet's failure. < Faith, ' said he, ' how 
eonld he miss but ftdl, when his servants ate the 
bread as fiist as it was baked ? I don't mean fi- 
guratively, I mean literally. Consider a little. At 
that time close economy was necessary to have en- 
abled a man to clear twenty pounds a year by £l» 
Mesland. Now, Bums's own handywork was out 
ef the question ; he neither ploughed, nor sowed, 
nor reaped, at least like a hard-working farmer ; 
and then he had a bevy of servants from Ayrshire. 
The lasses did nothing but bake bread, and the 
lids sat by the fireside, and ate it warm, with ale. 
Waste of time and consumption of food would 
toon reach to twenty pounds a year. ' " 

<* The truth of the case, " says Mr Cunning- 
ham, in another letter with which he has favoured 
me, ^ the truth is, that if Robert Bums liked his 
lM*m, St was more for the beauty of its situation 
than for the labours which it demanded. He was 

♦ j^olm Is flat, rich, meadow-lfuid, interv^mii^ l)f tween 
a stream am) the eeneral eleya^on of the adjoining couq- 
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too wayward to attend to the stated duties of a 
husbandman, and too impatient to wait till the 
ground returned in gain the cultivation he bestow- 
ed upon it. 

** The condition of a farmer, a Nithsdale one I 
mean, was then very humble. His one-story 
house had a covering of straw, and a clay floor ; 
the furniture was from the hands of a country 
carpenter ; and, between the roof and floor, there 
seldom intervened a smoother ceiling than of 
rough rods and grassy turf — while a huge lang- 
settle of black oak for himself, and a carved arm- 
chair for his wife, were the only matters out of 
keeping with the homely looks of his residence. 
He took all his meals in his own kitchen, and 
presided regularly among his children and do- 
mestics. He performed family worship every even- 
ing—except during the hurry of harvest, when 
that duty was perhaps limited to Saturday night. 
A few religious books, two or three favourite 
poets, the history of his country, and his Bible, 
aided him in forming the minds and manners of 
the family. To domestic education, Scotland owes 
as nluch as to the care of her clergy, and the ex- 
cellence of her parish-schools. 

^' The picture out of doors was less interesting. 
The ground from which the ^Eumer sought sup- 
port, was generally in a very moderate state of 
cultivation. The implements with which he tilled 
his land were primitive and clumsy, and his own 
knowledge of the management of crops exceeding- 
ly limited. He plodded on in the regular sloth- 
ful routine of hu ancestors; he rooted out no 
bushes ; he dug up no stones ; he drained not, nei- 
ther did he enclose ; and weeds obtained their f^U 
share of the dung and the hmef which he bestow- 
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ed more like a medicine than a meal on his Boil. 
His plough was the rude old Scotch one ; his har* 
TOWS had as often teeth of wood as of iron ; his 
carts were heavy and low- wheeled, or were, more 
properly speaking, tumbler-cars, so called to dis- 
tinguish them from trail-cars, both of which were 
in common use. On these rude carriages his ma- 
nure was taken to the field, and his crop brought 
home. The fieurmer himself corresponded in all 
respects with his imperfect instruments. His po- 
yerty secured him from risking costly experiments ; 
and his hatred of innoration made him intrench 
himself behind a breastwork of old maxims and 
rustic saws, which he interpreted as oracles de- 
livered agunst improvematL With ground in such 
condition, with tools so unfit, and with knowledge 
BO imperfect, he sometimes succeeded in wringing 
a few hundred pounds Scots from the farm he oc- 
cupied. Such was generally the state of agricul- 
ture when Bums came to Nithsdale. I know not 
how far his own skill was equal to the task of im- 
provement — his trial was short and unfortunate. 
An important change soon took place, by which 
he was not fated to profit ; he had not the fore- 
sight to see its approach, nor, probably, the forti- 
tude to await its coming. 

** In the year 1790, much of the ground in 
Nithsdale was leased at seven and ten and fifteen 
shillings per acre ; and the farmer, in his person 
and his house, differed little from the peasants and 
mechanics around him. He would have thought 
his daughter wedded in her degree, had she mar- 
ried a joiner or a mason ; and at kirk or market^ 
all men beneath the rank of a " portioneir *' of the 
soil mingled together, equals in appearance and 
importance. But the war which soon commenced, 
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gave a decided impulse to agricalinre ; tbe arfliy 
and nary consumed largely ; com rose in demand; 
the price augmented ; more land was called iate 
cultivation ; and, as leases expired, the proprietors 
improved the grounds, built better housesi en* 
larged the rents ; and the farmer was soon bemt 
on the wings of sudden wealth above his oiiginal 
condition. His house obtained a slated roof« sarii- 
windows, oyrpeted floors, plastered walls, and even 
began to exchange the hanks of yam with which 
it was formerly hung, for paintings and pianofortes. 
He laid aside his coat of home-made cloth ; he 
retired from his seat among his servants i he— nI 
am grieved to mention it — gave up family wor- 
ship as a thing unfashionable, and became a kmd 
of rustic genUeman^ who rode a blood-horse, and 
galloped home on market-nights at the peril of his 
own neck, and to the terror of every modest pe- 
destrian. * His daughters, too, no longer prided 
themselves in weli-bleacbed linen and home-made 
webs ; they changed their linsey-wolsey gowns fot 
silk ; and so ungracefully did their new state sit 
upon them, that I have seen their lovers coming 
in iron-shod clogs to their carpeted floors, and twe 
of the proudest young women in the parish ska^ 
ing dung to their father's potato-field in silk stock- 
ing8- 

« When a change like this took place, and a 
farmer could, with a dozen years* industry, be 
able to purchase the land he rented — which many 
were, and many did — ^the same, or a still more 

* Mr Cunningham's description accords with the lines 
of Crabbe : 

** Who rides his hunter, who his house adorns, 
Who drinks his wine, and his disbursonent scorns, 
Who freely lires, and lores to diow he can— 
This is the &nner made the genfleman. ** 
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pr6fitable change might hare happened wilh re- 
spect to Elliesland ; and Burns, had he Btnck by 
Lis lease fund his plough, would, in all humati pos- 
jBibility, hare found the independence which he 
sought, and sought in vain, from the coldness and 
parsimony of mankind. " 

Mr Cunningham sums up his reminiscences of 
Bums at Elliesland, in these terms :^— 

" During the prosperity of his farm, my father 
often said that Bums conducted himself wisely, 
and Hke one anxious for his name as a man, and 
his &me as a poet. He went to Dunscore Kirk 
on Sunday, though he expressed oftener than onoe 
his dislike to the stem Calvinism of that strict old 
divine, Mr Kirkpatrick ; — ^he assisted in forming a 
reading club ; and at weddings, and house-heatings, 
and kimSf * and other scenes of festivity^ he was 
a welcome guest, universally liked by the young 
and the old. But the failure of his farming pro- 
jects, and the limited income with which he was 
compelled to support an increasing family and an 
expensive station in life, preyed upon his spirits ; 
andy during these its of despair, he was willing 
too often to become the companion of the thought* 
less and the gross. I am grieved to say, that be- 
sides leaving the book too much for the bowl, and 
grave and wise friends for lewd and reckless com- 
panions, he was also in the occasional practice of 
composing songs, in which he surpassed the licen- 
tiousness, as well as the wit and humour, of the 
old Scottish muse. These have unfortunately 

* J^ms — The hanrest-home daDce9 are so caUed in 
Scotlimd. Sach entertainments were mniversally given by 
the landlords in those days ; but this good old fashion is 
fast wearing out in too many districts. It belonged to a 
more prudent, as well as humane style of manners, than 
now finds fayour. 

R 2 



fomni their way to the prmsy and I uii afi«id 
they cannot be recalled* 

** In conclosion, I may say, that few men hare 
had so much of the poet about them, and few poets 
fto nrach of the man ;-*the man was probably lesa 
pure than he ought to have been, bnt the poet wan 
pure and bright to the last. " 

The reader must be sufficiently prepi^ed to beitf, 
that from the time when he entered on his Excise 
duties, the poet more and more neglected the cim- 
cems of his form. Occasionally, he might be seeA 
holding the plough, an exercise in which he ex* 
celled, and was proud of excelling, or stalking 
down his furrows, with the white sheet of graift 
wrapt about him, a << tenty seedsman ; " but he 
was more commonly occupied in far d^Reir^nt pui*- 
suits. <^ I am now, '' says he, in one of his lei- 
tten, *< a poor rascally ganger, condemned to gal- 
lop two hundred miles eyery week, to inspect (firty 
bonds and yeasty barrels. ** 

Both in verse and in prose h« has recorded the 
feelings with which he first followed his new vo- 
cation. His jests on the enbject are Uniformly 
bitter. ^ I bare the same consolation, " he tells 
Mr Ainslie, ** which I once heard a recruiting ser- 
geant giro to h\» audience in the streets of Kilmar- 
fiock : * Gentlemen, lor your farther encourage- 
ment, I can assure you that ours is the most black- 
guard corps under the crown, and, consequently, witfi 
tis an honest fellow has the surest chance of prefer- 
ment. ' " He winds up almost all his statements of 
his feelings on this matter, in the same strain — 

** I hae a wife and twa wee laddies, 

They mautt hae brose and bnts o' duddies. 
Te ken youraell, my heart right prond is, 

I needna vaunt ; 
But 1*11 sned besoms— thraw saagb-woodies, 

Before th^ want " 
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Or cm octssmm^ liow«f«r, he tab«8 a h%b^t«ii^ 
** Tiiere is a ceilAin stigroft, " says he td Bisbep 
Oeddes, *^ in the name df Exckeman ; bnt I ck^ 
»di intend to borrow honour from any pfofsesion t '* 
—-which may perhaps remind the read^ of Gib-' 
ban's lofty language, on finally qnittkig the learned 
«Rd poUshed circles of London and Parisy for hia 
Swiss retirement : ** I am too modest, or too proud^ 
to rate my ralae by that of my assodates. " 

Bams, m his perpetual perambnlafion^ orer the 
vioors of Damfries^shire, had eyery temptalion to 
•ticoanter, which bodily l»t^e, the blandisbnents 
of hoste and hoetessesi and the habitual manneri 
•f those who acted along with him in the dmtiea of 
Ae Excise, conld present. He was» moreover^ 
whererer he went, exposed to perils of his own^ 
by the reputetion which he had earned, and by hai 
etxtoaordinary powers of entertainment in conrer* 
nation ; and h^ {leased himself with thtnkiag, in 
the wor<fe of one of his letters to the Lady Har*- 
liet Don, that " one advantage he had in this new 
business was, ike knowledge it gave him of the 
Tarions shades of character in man — -conseqneAtly 
assisting him in his trade as a poet. *^ * From the 
castle to the cottage, every door flew open at his 
approach ; and the old system of hospitality, then 
flourishing^ rendered it difficult for the most so- 
berly inclined guest to rise from any man's board 
in the same trim that he sat down to it. The 
farmer, if Bums was seen passing, left his reapef^i 
and trotted by the side of Jenay Geddes, upHil he 
could persuade the bard that the day was hot 
^QMRigh to demand an extra libation. If he entered 
an inn at midnight, after all the inmates were ih 

* Letter (uiypiibKdied> dated ElUtftUind, 28d Dee. 
178fiL 
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bed, the* flexurs of his arrival circulated from the 
cellar to the garret ; and ere ten minutes had eli^)s- 
ed, the landlord and all his guests were assembled 
round the ingle ; the largest punch-bowl was pro-, 
dnced; and 
** Be ours this night— who knows what comes to-morrow ? "^ 

was the language of every eye in the circle that 
welcomed him.* The highest gentry of the 
county, whenever they had especial merriment in 
view, called in the wit and eloquence of Bums to 
enliven their carousals. The famous song of The 
WMsde of Worthy commemorates a scene of this 
kind, more picturesque in some of its circumstances 
than every day occurred, yet strictly in character 
with the usual tenor of life among this jovial 
squirearchy. Three gentlemen of ancient descent, 
had met to determine, by a solemn drinking-mauji, 
who should possess the Whisde^ which a common 
ancestor of them all had earned ages before, in a 
Bacchanalian contest of the same sort with a noble 
toper from Denmark ; and the poet was summoned 
to watch over and celebrate the issue of the debate. 

'* Then up rose the bard like a prophet in drink, . 
Craigdarroch shall soar when creation shall sink ; 
But if thou wouldst flourish immortal in rhyme, 
Come, one bottle more, and have at the sublime. " 

Nor, as has already been hinted, was he safe from 
temptations of this kind, even when he was at 
home, and most disposed to enjoy in quiet the so- 
ciety of his wife and children. Lion-gazers from 
all quarters beset him ; they eat and (Lrank at his 

* These particulars are from a letter of David Maccul- 
loch, Esq., who being at this period a very young gentle- 
man, a passionate admirer of Burns, and a capital singer 
of many of his serious tongS, used ofteti» in his enthusiasm^ 
to acconipany the poet on his professional excursions. 
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am, awt ikhm Wsm hJ»iky t& tMdi^ him and Iii6 
ittre^ $» if dief bad doD6 Btirtts tod his black 
ho^ * great hotiour in cond^sc^diDg to be enter- 
tained ibr a Bitigla etenuaf , with (stttcb isompnaxy 
and Bticb li^tti^r* 

We have mi record y^ons glimpBes of bim, ftg 
be appe^ed while be was half-f^arttier, faalf^excise- 
man ; and sonfe of these present him in attitudes 
and aspects on which it woilld be pleasing to 
dwelh f For ^umiple> the circumstances under 

* Biums'a famous black pUncb-bowl, df Inve^i^ m^« 
ble, was the nuptial gift of his father->in-law, Mr Armour^ 
who himself fashioned it.. After passing through many 
bands, it is now in excellent keeping, that of Archibald 
Hilstle, Esq. of London. 

f A wiiter in thd Edinbmgh Literary Jdttmal« vol. }. 
p. 82. has just furnished (1829) the following little anee« 
dote :— *' It may be readily guessed with what interest I. 
heard, one ThoHihill fair-day, that l^urns was to visit the 
Market. BOy lis I then Was, ah interest was awakened in 
aoe res|iecting this ext^aordiilarjr man^ #hich ^s^ su^ient^ 
in addition to the ordinary attraction of a village fair, to 
commancl my presence in the market. Burns actually en- 
tered the fair about twelve ; and man. wife, and lass, were 
all on the outlook for a peep of the Ayrshire ploughman. 
I carefully doffged him from stand to stand, and from door 
to door. An information had been lodged against a poor 
widow Woman of the name of Kate WatAon, who had ven^ 
tured to serve a few of her old country friands with a 
draught of unlicensed ale, and a lacing of whisky, on this 
village jubilee. I saw him enter her door, and anticipated 
nothing short of an immediate seizure of a certain grey- 
beard and barrel, which, to my personal knowledge, con- 
tained the contraband commodities our bard was in quest 
of. A nod, accompanied by a significant movement of the 
forefinger, brought Kate to the doorway or trance, and I 
was near enough to hear the following words distinctly 
uttered :— << Kate, are ye mad ? D*ye no ken that the su- 
pervisor and me will be in upon you in the course of forty 
minutes? Guid-by t*ye at present.*' Bums was in the 
street^ and in the midst of the crowd, in an insunt^ and I 
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which the yersea on The wounded Hdref wer« 
written, are mentioned generally by the poet him- 
self. James Thomson, son of the occupier of a 
farm adjoining Elliesland, told Allan Cnnningham 
that it was he who wounded the animal. *' BnmSy'' 
said this person, " was in the custom, when at 
home, of strolling by himself in the twilight e^ery 
evening, along the Nith, and by the march be* 
tween his land and ours. The hares often came 
and nibbled our wheat-^otnf / and once, in the 
gloaming, it was in April, I got a shot at one and 
wounded her : she ran bleeding by Bums, who 
was pacing up and down by himself, not hr from 
me. He started, and with a bitter curse, ordered 
me out of his sight, or he would throw me in- 
stantly into the Nith ; and had I stayed, I'll war- 
rant he would hare been as good as his word, 
though I was both young and strong. " 

Among other curious travellers who found their 
way about this time to Elliesland, was Captain 
Grose, the celebrated antiquarian, whom Bums 
brifly describes as 

<' A fine fat fodgel wight — 
Of stature short, butgenius bright ; ** 

and who has painted his own portrait, both with 
pen and pencil, nt full length, in his Olio. This 
gentleman's taste and pursuits are ludicrously set 
forth in the copy of rerses— - 

** Hear, Land o* Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o* Groats, 
A chield*s amang ye takin' notes, ** &c. 

and, inier ctlia^ his lore of port is not foi^gotten. 

had access to know that his friendly hint was not neglect- 
ed. It sayed a poor widow woman flrom a fine of several 
pounds.** 



1 
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Groee and Burns bad too mdch in common not to 
beeome great friends. The poet's accurate know- 
Iddge of Scottish phraseology and customs, was of 
much use to the researches of the humorous anti- 
quarian ; and, abore all, it is to their acquaintance 
that we owe Tarn o* Shanter. Bums told the 
story as he had heard it in Ayrshire, in a letter to 
the Captain, and was easily persuaded to rersify 
it. The poem was the work of one day ; and Mrs 
Bums well remembers the circumstances. He 
spent most of the day on his favourite walk by the 
river, where, in the afternoon, she joined him with 
some of her children. '< He was busily engaged 
crooning tohimseU; and Mrs Bums, perceiidng that 
her presence was an interruption, loitered behind 
with her little ones among the broom. Her at- 
tention was presently attt-acted by the strange and 
wild gesticulations of the bard, who now, at some 
distance, was agonized with an ungovemable ac- 
cess of joy. He was reciting very loud, and with 
the tears rolling down his cheeks, those animated 
▼erses which he had just conceired : 

< Now, Tarn ! O Tarn ! had tbae been queans 
A* plump and strappin in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead of creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder * linen,— 
Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o' good blue hair, - 
I wad hae given them off my hurdies. 
For ae blink o* the bonnie burdies.* *' t 

To the last, Bums was of opinion that Tarn o 

* The manufacture! 's term for fine linen -woyen on a 
reed of 1700 divisions. — Cromek, 

f The above is quoted from a MS. journal of Cromek. 
Mr M'Diarmid confirms the statement, and adds, that the 
poet, haying committed the verses to writing on the top of 
his tod-^yke over the water, came into the house, and read 
them immediately in high triumph at tiie fire^de. 
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^k^nter wm A« hm% of hm prodoetion*; aadtl-r 
t^ovigii i% dP0fl QOft often ha{ipeB that poet and 
p^bUc cofldo to the tame ooqdiimoii on snch points, 
I Mi^vo tbe deeision in qiMetkm has Iwea all kmM 
wamm^w^y af»prpfed of, 

Tlup admirable ^K^^tion of the ptace, ao hs 
as it f ae«» lea?es fiot|ii»g to wish for ; tbe oalf 
criticisiQ hfP beea, that the catastroj^ appeals 
iHiw<^y of tbo pfoparatioa, Uwnm might hava 
^voided this efror-rrif error it be^Trrhad ha folloir« 
ad i^fit tba Ayrshire^ but the Galloway adisio^ 
^thelogfB^. Al)cop4mg-to that tradkioD, tfaa 
Ck^'Sarh wh0 attracted tha spaeial nottoa of 
the b<^ intradQr oq tbe SalaDic saramaaial» wm 
^Q iQtber thao the pretty wife of a fanner vfsid«t 
i^ 14 th^ same tiIIi^ fvith Umsdf, and ai 
wbpse upboly propenttties no aasptcton had eter 
\ma wbis^arad* The GaUowmy Tarn being tho»* 
EQ^ghly fpbsr^ by terror, empt to fak J^d tha 
PIHoeiit ha roaohad home aflar his eseape, and 
^d nolbiag of what bad happened to any of his 
family. He was awfdcenad in the momiag with 
the astpmidipg iDtdligence that bi9 horse had been 
found dead in the stable, and a woman's hand, 
clotted with blood, adhering to tbe tail. Present- 
ly it was reported that CuUt^Sarh had bufnt her 
hand grierposly overrnight, and was ill in bed, but 
obstinately refused to let her wennd be examined 
by the village leech. Hereupon Tam, disentang- 
ling the bloody hand from the hair oi his defonct 
fayourite's tail, proceeded to the residence of the 
fair witch, and forcibly pulling her stmipp ^ fleWi 
abowed bis to9phy« and narrated the whole ctr- 
cnmstances of the adventure. The poor victim of 
the bjack art was constrfdned tp conEe^ her guilty 
practice! io ^%Kmse (^ ftp priMl and 1^ \mii* 
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tnd wsl fordiwtlli bvmt iJire nBd^ feWr jtimt 
WMpiftW> ivilhin watermark, oa the Solway Fii^ 

Sadly Mr OimiiDgham infomn ne, k ihe vtr- 
MdB <tf this i^ory earraiKt in GaU^wajr and Dnnip 
friefl«-8bnre : bnt it may be d<mbted whstb^ «ffB 
jtf Boroa was aeqnaBHed iratk H» ha did not choaae 
I9m\y in adhering to the Ayrtlnve legend, as he had 
bmrd i^ in his yonth* It is sddom that tales of 
popnktf superstition are efSmAiv in prefiertien ie 
their completeness of solution and cataslrepfae. 
On4be eootnary, they, like the creed to which diey 
bdongy snl^ little in a pietwesqne pmat ef vmmf 
by eidiil»tuig a inatmed and fxagmenkiiy charaideff^ 
that m nowise spuiasQef ^ct tarte, either qritieal 
(0* moral* Dreams biased in daiknsas^ «my ^tly 
t^winate in « blank: the dead opens, and ^ 
(dond doses* The absence of definite scope and 
purpose, app^aw to he of the ess^ni» of tiie «ytk»9> 
)#gieal ^9«6B^$tte«, 

finmshiys the sc^ae ef tfiis remarkable p oi fai my 
anoe almost on the iipqt where he -was bom ; and 
all th^ lenific etrenmstanflts liy which he has maik* 
ed $b» pmgresi of Tam*s midnight jimniey, ase 
dmwii firom local traiHlion* 

** By this time he was cross the foi^ 
Whiffe in the snsw the thafknui satooNd, 
Ao4 puff; the hii^lLft ^4 m^^^ ft^HOt 
Where drycIceQ Charlie brak*s i^eck-l^ane ; 
And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
WhaiFe hunters Had the murdered bairn • 
'Apd ii««r tiifi thorn, shoon the well, 
Wiftrp M\^vm*^ l»^t^^r jMiffgfid twrsell. " 

None of these tragic memoratida w«re derived 
ii0m imagMiatlen. Nor wee T%m o' Shanter liim* 
self an imagioaiy character, Sbanfer is » farm 
dose to Kjrkoswald, that smuggling villagej in 
which Bomsy wl^n nineteen years old, studied 

a 
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mensnratioD, and *^ first became acquainted with 
scenes of swagfgering riot." The then occupier 
of Shanter, by name Douglas Grahame, was, by 
all accounts, equally what the Tam of the poet 
«p|)ears, — a jolly, careless rustic, who took much 
more interest in the contraband trafiic of the coast, 
than the rotation of crops. Bums knew the man 
well ; and to his dying day, he, nothing loath, 
passed among his rural compeers by the name dP 
Tam o* Shanter. * 

A few words will bring us to the close of 
Bnms's career at Elliesland. Mr Ramsay of Och- 
tertjrre, happening to pass through Nithsdale, in 
1790, met Burns riding rapidly near Closebum. 
The poet was obliged to pursue his professional 
journey, but sent on Mr Ramsay and his fellow- 
traveller to Elliesland, where he joined them as 
soon as his duty permitted him, saying as he en- 
tered, " 1 come, to use the words of Shakspeare, 
eiewed in haste, ** Mr Ramsay was '* much pleas- 
ed with his uxor SeUnna quhlis^ and his modest 
mansion, so unlike the habitation of ordinary rus- 
tics. " He told his guests he was preparing to 
write a drama, which he was to call ^< Rob M^-^ 
QuecharCs ElshiUf from a popular story of King 
Robert the Bruce being defeiUed on the Carron, 
when the heel of his boot having loosened in the 
flight, he applied to one Robert M'Quechan to ta 
it on ; who, to make sure, ran his awl nine inches 
up the King's heel. ** The evening was spent de- 
lightfully. A gentleman of dry temperament, who 
looked in accidentally, soon partook the contagion, 
and sat listening to Bums with the tears running over 

* The above informatidn is derived from Mr R. Chain« 
bers. 
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his cheeks. ** Poor BanM I " saye Mr Reaasaf , 
" from that time I met him Ho more. '* 

The rammer after, some English trayellers, call* 
ing at EUieslandy were teld that the poet was 
walkiag hy the river. They proceeded in search 
of him, and presently, ** on a rock that projected 
into the stream, they saw a man employed in ang« 
ling, of a singnlar appearance. He had a cap 
made of a fox's skin on his head ; a loose great- 
coat, fintened romid him hy a helt, from which 
depended an enormous Highland broadsword. *' 
(Was he still dreaming of the Brace ?) ^^ It was 
Boms. He received them with great cordiality, 
and asked them to share his humUe dinner." 
These travellers ako classed the evening they spent 
at Elliesland, with the brightest of their lives. 

Whether Boms ever made any progress in the 
actual composition of a drama on ^^ Rob M^Que- 
chan's Elshin, '' we know not. He had certainly 
tamed ' his ambition seriously to the theatre ui- 
most immediately after his first establishment in 
Damfriesshire. In a letter (anpablished) to Lady 
H. Don, dated December 23d 1789, he thus ex- 
presses himself. *^ No man knows what natare 
has fitted him for till he try ; and if, after a prepa- 
ratory course of some years study of men and 
books, I should find myself unequal to the task, 
there is no great harm done. Virtue and study 
are their own reward. I have got Shakspeare, and 
begun with him ; and I riiall stretch a point, and 
make myself master of all the dramatic authors of 
any repute in both English and Frendi — the only 
languages which I know. ** And in another letter 
to the same person, he recurs to the subject in 
these terms. ** Though the rough material of fine 
writing is undoubtedly^ the gift of genius, the 
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Workflut&9hi|l ia m c^rtaoriy the miited effiifi ^ k* 
bour, attentioD, ud paiaiL Nature hUsqiMil^^d 
UWy if any, to sbiiie in every walk of tfaa ranaM. I 
aball pot it to tbe test, of repeated tdab^ whether 
•he has fohued me ci^hle of dislingtuifhiBg fny^* 
Mf in any one. " 

Towacda the close of 1791,. the poet^ inally 
deapmriog of his fans^ determined^ to gire np hie 
leaaoi whidi the kindnc^ of> hia laadiord rtedeDed 
eeey of anrangeibent ; aiid^ pfoemringaB af^otnt** 
indi^ to the Diunfiieei dirkiony whi^ itiijed hi^ 
aalary from the r^Venite to 7QL pei' aamimy 1^*' 
moted his itunily lo the eoNinly town, i^ whkdt fail 
terminated his days* His conduct te in emcise^ 
^Koer had htlberto niet with nnilann a|»pTobatioii ; 
and he nenrished warm ho^ of being promoted|. 
when he had thus aroilredly demoted himself dto* 
gelher to the serrice. 

He left Ellieslandy howeyei^ with a heavy heari. 
The affection of his neighbours was rekindled la 
all its early fenrour^ by the thoftghts of parUag 
whh him ; and the reup of his fkrming.«toek ai^ 
other effects, was, in spite of whisky^ a very me- 
lancholy scene* The competition for his chattela 
(says Allan Cunningham) Was eager^ each bemg 
inxiona to seciu'e a noemorandiim of Bnms's rest' 
deuce among them.. 

It is pieasmg to know^ tint amimg other <^ ttde« 
inanifold'' to their respect and gratitude, Bomsy 
at the sogges^n of Mr Riddel of Friam* Gane^ 
had snperintended the formation of a snbacriptkMH 
library in the parish* His letters to the booksel* 
kars On this subject do him much honomr : his 
choice of authors (winch business was naturally 
left to his discretion) being in the highest degree 
judicious* Such institutions are ndv common^ id^ 
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most imiversttl, indeed, in the nmd districts of 
sonthem Scotland ; but it should never be forgot- 
ten that Burns was among the first, if not the very 
first, to set the example. *^ He was so good," 
says Mr Riddel, " as to take the whole maqage- 
ment of this concern ; he was treasurer, librarian, 
and censor, to our little society, who will long 
have a grateful sense of his public spirit and ex- 
ertions for their improvement and information.*' * 

Once, and only once, did Bums quit his resi- 
dence at EUiesland to revisit Edinburgh. His ob- 
ject was to close accounts with Creech ; that busi- 
ness accomplished, he returned immediately, and 
he never again saw the capital. He thus writes 
to Mrs Dunlop :— " To a man who has a home, 
however humble and remote, if that home is, like 
mine, the scene of domestic comfort, the bustle of 
Edinburgh will soon be a business of sickening 
disgust^- 

* Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you.' 

** When I must skulk into a comer, lest the rat- 
tlmg equipage of some gaping blockhead should 
mangle me in the mire, I am tempted to exclaim 
•i — what merits had he had, or what demerits have 
I had, in some state of pre-existence, that he is 
ushered into this state of being with the sceptre of 
rule, and the key of riches in his puny fist, and I 
kicked into the world, the sport of folly or the 
▼icttm of pride ?..... Often as I have glided 
with humble stealth through the pomp of Prince's 
Street, it has suggested itself to me as an im- 
provement on the present human figure, that a 

^ Letter to ^Sir John Sinclair, Bart in the Statistical 
Account ai Scotland— >Pari«h of Dunscore. 

s 2 
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ilito) ilk puiponhn t^ h\» aWA edUceH 0f hk htm*' 
sequetic^ in tiie world, to^ld have pitted otit i^ 
longittlde of his conmioB fifise, as a siiail pusbes' 
oui bk horlM, Of as w6 di^aw out a peivpecti?e<'' 
TlieFe is bitterness in tbi^ bitd^iage* 



k may tiattirally otcitD sonte stii^se^ tbat «£ 
tbe oonttvial eoftter^atictti of lio distlti^ctisbed » 
coimriaKst) so few specimetis bate be^n preserved 
in tbe MeaioiM of bi« kfe^ The truth seei&s td 
b^ tfaAt those of bis eotnpafiions who cboM to 
hwre the best memorjr for such things, happened 
flbo to have the keenecit reli^ for his wit and hi» 
biMiO«r when exhibited in fheif coarser phasesw 
Ainong a heap of MSS* memorandii with which L 
bttve been favoured, I find but little that one could 
VWitttre to present ill {>rtnti and the f^lowingf 
specimens of that little must, for the present, tnS* 
fice. 

A gentleman who had recently returned from 
the Eeidt In<Me», where he had ilaade a large for^ 
tmey which he showed no gieat alacrity shemb 
spending, was of opinion, it seems, one dayi, thtA 
his company had had enou^ of wine, rather 
9Oon0r than they came to that condnsion : be of-r 
Isred another bottle in ktelAe and hesitating teran^ 
l^d remained dallying with the corkscrew^ as if ift 
hopes that some one would mterfinre and prevent 
further effusion of Bourdeanz. *^ Sk" said Boras^ 
k>8ing temper, and betraying in bis^ mood sotee*' 
tbiog of the old rusticity — >'< Sir, you have betfft 
Va. Asia, and for aught I know, on the Momt of 
Moriah, and you seem to hang over your tappit* 
hen as remorsefully as Abrdiam did oter bk soa 
Isaac _Come, Sb-, to the sacrifice ! " 



n 



At another pktiyf ttie society htfd stiff&red con- 
siderably from the prosing of a certain well-known 
provincial Bore ^ the ficsl nm§fflBtBde ; and Boms, 
as much as any of them, although overawed^ aa it 
would seem, by the rank of the nuisance, he had 
not only submitted, but condescended to applaud. 
Ithe Grandee^ being suddenly summoned to ano- 
iner ^mpany in the same tavern. Bums imme- 
ciiately addressed himself to the chair, and demand- 
ed a bumper. The pr^ident thought he was 
about to dedicate his toast to the distinguished ab- 
sentee : << I give," said tfa6 Bard, ^* I git6 you the 
health, gentlemen all^ — of the waiter that called 
my Lord — t*^ ost. of the fooou" 

He often made extempore rhymes the vehicle 
of his sarcasm s th«a, for oxampk^ having heard a 
person, of no ^ery elevated ra^, uAk loud and 
long of some aristocratic festivities hi which he 
had th# honour to »mgle, Boms, wheA he was 
called upon for his song, chaiited some ver9es, of 
which one has been preserved : — 

M Of knrttiT'sc^pnffitahtisyoabwtt^. 

And the dukes th^t you dineA wi' yestreen, 
iTet an insect 's an insect at most, 
Tho* it crawl On ilie ciirl of a queetu*' 

I Mme I hftf^ already ^kils^to Btfrfis's em^ 
tom of carrying a diamond pencil with him in A 
his wanderings, and constantly embellishing inn- 
windows and so forth with his epigrams. On one 
occasion, being storm-stayed at Lamington, in 
Clydesdale, he went to church ; and the indignant 
beadle, after the congregation dispersed, invited 
the attention of the clergyman to this stanza on 
the window by which the noticeable stranger had 
been sitting : 
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** Ab cauM a wind as ever blew ; 
A cauld kirk, and in't but few ; 
As cauld a minister's ever spak ; 
Ye*se a* be het or I come back." 

Sir Walter Scott possesses a tumbler, on which 
are the following verses, written by Bums on the 
anival of a friend, Mr W. Stewart, factor to a 
gentleman of Nithsdale. The landlady being very 
wroth at what she considered the disfigurement of 
her glass, a gentleman present appeased her, by 
paying down a shilling, and carried off the relic. 

*♦ ITouVe welcome, Willie Stewart, 
YouVe welcome, Willie Stewart ; 
There's ne^er a flower that blooms in May, 
That's half sae welcomes thou art. 

Come, bumpers high, express your joy. 

The bowl we maun renew it ; 
The tappit-hen gae bring her ben, 

To welcome Willie Stewart. 

May foes be Strang, and friends be slack. 

Ilk action may he rue it; 
May woman on him turn her back, 

That wmngs thee, Willie Stewart. " 

Since we are among such small matters, perhaps 
some readers will smile to hear, that Bums very 
often wrote his name on his books thus — *^ Robert 
Bums, Poet ; " and that Allan Cunningham re- 
members a favourite collie at EUiesland having the 
tame inscription on his collar. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

^ Tli« Kind's most bumUe ftervant, I 
Cav starcely spare a tiiotite ; 
But 1 am Four's at dinner-time. 
Or else the devil's in it. ** • 

Ta^ four principal bic^^phers of our poet, Heron, 
Carrie, Walker, and Irving, concur in the general 
statement, that bis moral coarse, from tbe time 
when be settled in Dumfries, was downwards, 
tf eron knew more of tbe matter personally^ than 
liny of tbe others, and bis words are these : — ** Jik 
Dumfries his dissipation became still more d^ply^ 
habitual. He was here exposed, more than In the 
country, to be solicited to share the riot of the 
dissolute and the idle. Foolish young men, such 
as wntenT apprentices, young surgeons, merchants* 
clerks, and his brother excisemen, flocked eagerly 
about him, and from time to time pressed him to 
drink with them, that they might enjoy hid wick- 
ed wit The Caledonian Club, too, and the Dum- 
fries and Galloway Hunt, had occasional meetings 
at Dumfries after Bums came to reside there, and 
the pdet was of course invited to share their hos- 
pitality, and hesitated not to accept the invitation. 
The morals of the town were, in consequence of 
its becoming so much the scene of public amuse- 

** ^ ^e above Aniwet to an ihvitatioti was written et- 
tcMfkhre on i Ictff tdto Ihnn his t>o<$k«i4>ook.'*«— C/*iiie4r'# 
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ment, not a little corrupted, andy thongh a hus- 
band and a father, Bums did not escape suffering 
by the general contamination, in a manner which I 
forbear to describe. In the internals between his 
different fits of intemperance, he suffered the keen- 
est anguish of rdmorse and horrible afflictive fore- 
sight. His Jean behaved with a degree of mater- 
nal and conjugal tenderness and prndence^ which 
made him feel more bitterly the evils of his mis- 
conduct, though they could not reclaim him. " 

This picture, dark as it is, wants rK>me distress- 
ing shades that mingle in the parallel one by Dr 
Currie ; it wimts nothing, however, of which tr^th 
demands the insertion. That Bums, dissipated 
enough long ere he went to Dumfries, became 
still more dissipated in a town, than he had been 
in the country, is certain. It may also be trae, 
that his wife had her own particular causes, some- 
times, for dissatisfaction. But that Bums ever 
sunk into a toper — that be ever was addicted to 
solitary drinking — that his bottle ever interfered 
with his discharge of his duties as an exciseman—- » 
or that, in spite of some transitory follies, he ever 
ceased to be a most affectionate husband — all 
these charges have been insinuated — and they are 
all false. His intemperance was, as Heron says, in 
fits ; his aberrations of all kinds were occasional, 
not systematic ; they were all to himself the sour- 
ces of exquisite misery in the retrospect ; they 
were the aberrations of a man whose moral sense 
w;as never deadened, of one who encountered more 
temptations from without and from within, than 
the immense majority of mankind, far from having 
to contend against, are even able to imagine ; — 
of one, finally, who prayed for pardon, where alone^ 
effectual pardon could be found ; — and who died 
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ere he had reached that term of \ih np to which 
the psflsions of many, whoy their mortal career be- 
ing regarded as a whole, are honoured as among 
the most Tirtuons of mankind, have proved too 
•trong for the control of reason. We have already 
aeen that the poet was carefiil of decoram in all 
things during the brief space of his prosperity at 
EUiedand, and that he became less so on many 
points, as the prospects of his farming speculation 
darkened around him. It seems to be equally cer- 
tain, that he entertained high hopes of promotion 
in the Excise at the period of his removal to Dum- 
Iries ; and that the comparative recklessness of his 
latter conduct there, was consequent on a certain 
overclouding of these professional expectations. 
The case is broadly stated so by Walker and 
Paul ; and there are hints to the same effect in the 
narrative of Currie. 

The statement has no doubt been exaggerated, 
but it has its foundation in truth ; and by the kind- 
ness of Mr Train, supervisor at Castle Douglas^ 
in Galloway, I shall presently be enabled to give 
some details which may throw light on this busi • 
ness. 

Bums was much patronised when in Edinburgh 
by the Honourable Henry Erskine, Dean of ihe 
Faculty of Advocates, and other leading Whigs oi 
the place— much more so, to their honour be it 
•aid, than by any of the influential adherents of 
the then administration. His landlord at EUies- 
land (Mr Miller of Dalswinton), his neighbour^ 
Mr Riddel of Friars' Carse, and most of the other 
gentlemen who showed him special attention, be<^ 
longed to the same political party; and, on his 
removal to Dumfries, it so happened, that some of 
Ids immediate superiors m die revenue i^rnce d. 



dio dietrii^ md other peftoM of Btittdiiig Md 
«iitborily» into whose 9odety he was AfowSt eib- 
pertained senltiDeiite of the same desoriplioii* 

BttrDB> whettever io bis letters be talks seiiowljr 
i^ poliUcal matterS) oniformljr deserihes bis eerier 
jacobitism as mere '' laatter of Mcy* '' It nfqp» 
however, be easily believed, that a fancy like h^» 
^og indulged in dreams of that sort, was well 

Cepai^ed to pass into certain other dreana, ViUcli 
4y as calm men aew view the matter* but litde 
in common with them, eieept that both idike inr 
volved some feeling of dissatis^tion with *' the 
existing order of things. " Many of the old ele«> 
menis of politica) disaffeetion in Scotland, put mi 
a new shape at the omtbieaking of the Fcettch Her 
▼olution; and Jacobites became half-jacebias, eie 
ihey were at ell aware in whet die dodniies ci 
jacobinism were to end. The Whigs natnraUf 
regarded the first dawn of freedom in ^ranoe with 
fe^gs of sympathy, delight, axakatien ; in tmtht 
few good men ef any party regaided it with nume 
of fear than of hope. The general, the all bst 
nnivemal tone of feeling was isTouEable to 4he fosi 
assailants of the Bonrbon despotism ; and them 
were few who vMxe ardently participated in the 
general eentiment b( die day than Bnim. 

The revukion of lieling that toek plaee in this 
eonntry at large, when wanton atrocities began Io 
stain the conise of the B»nch BevolotieB, and 
Barke lifled up his powerful voice to deaonnee 4ta 
leedmsi ae, under 'pretenee of love for freedo|n,dia 
enemiee of alleocial order, morality, and n^igion» 
wee Tiirient an pn^N^rtien to the strangth and er* 
dour of the hepea in which good men have bsMH 
eager to indnlge, and cnadly^isanieintad. 'Bia 
pr^a^htdf ef the Whig^ bemt^iv were Bhamia 
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riiiuidoii dM CMMO which ihey hmA espoused; and 
idfehoogfa th^r cbieib were wise enough to draw baek 
when they «t leBgth pereaired that serioas plans for 
^wettmrmog the political institotioiis of oar own 
^omitry had been haidied and fostered, nnder the 
pnel»zt of adnnri&g and cmnfnting the destreyen 
of a foreign tyranny^-p^many of their provincial 
tetMners, haring nttmd their sentinients all dong 
with prorincial vehemence and openness, fonnd it 
no easy matter to retreat. gracefoUy along with 
tfaem« Scenes more pdnfnl at the time, and ra<Mre 
so eron now in the retrospect, than had £m* gop 
aenitions afflicted Seotiend, were the coosft^ences 
of the ranoonr into which pMty feelings on both 
nides now rose and fermentecL Old and dear ties 
oi friendahip were torn in sunder ; society wm fof 
n time lAiakiBii to its centra. In the most extnwnr 
ffBiBt deeaaM of die Jaoebkes there had always been 
nniefa to eommand respect, h%h chtirallnHis dar^ 
tfton, revnrence for old affectaons, aace^ral loyalty, 
and the generosity of romance. In the new spa^ 
oies of hostilhy, every thing seemed mean m well 
ns perilons ; it was scorned even more than hated. 
The very name stained whateyer it caoM near$ 
and men that had known and loved eadi other 
from boyhood, stood aloof, if this inflnenee inter- 
fered, as if it had been some loathsome pestilence. 
There was a great ded of stately Toryism at 
this tifltie in the town of Dnmfnes, iHiich was the 
favourite winter r^reat of many of the best gen- 
tleaoen's IsmtUes of the sonth of Scotland. Feel- 
ings that woi^ed more violently in Edinburgh than 
in London, acquired additional energy still, in this 
proviBcial oapksi. All men's eyes were upon 
Bnma. He was she standing marvel of the phuae ; 
hii teaala, Us jokes, hk epigsams, his sonf^ weia 

T 
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the daSf food of cpiiTenstion and scandal; and 
he/ open and careless, md thinking he did no great 
harm in saying and singing what many of his su- 
periors had not the least ohjection to hear and ap- 
plaud, soon began to be considered among the lo- 
cal admirers and disciples of the good old King 
and his minister, as the most dangerous of all the 
apostles of sedition, — and to he shunned accord- 
ingly. 

A gentleman of that county, whose name I have 
already more than once had occasion to refer to, 
has told me, that- he was seldom more grieved» 
than when, riding into Dumfries one fine sum- 
mer's evening, to attend a county ball, he saw 
Bums walkitig alone, on the shady side of the 
principal street of the town, while the opposite 
part was gay with successive groups of gentler 
men and ladies, all drawn togedier for the fea- 
' tiri^es of the night, not one of whom appeared 
wilfing to recognise him. The horseman dismount- 
ed and joined Bums, who, on his proposing to him 
to cross the street, said, '* Nay, nay, my young 
friend,— that's all over now ; " and quoted, after a 
pause, some verses of Lady Grizzel Baillie's pa- 
thetic ballad,^- 

'* His bonnet stood ance fu* fair on his brow. 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane's new ; 
3ut now he lets*t wear ony way it will hing. 
And casts himsell dowie upon the com-bing* 

^f O w^re we young, as we ance hae been, 

We suld hae been galloping doun on yon green, 
And linjking it ower the lily-white lea,— 
^nd iverena mt/ heart light I wad die, " 

It was Httle in Buras's character to let his feel- 
ings on certain sulijects escape in this foshion. He 
immedi^y after citing these verses assumed the 
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■prif^tliiMM of his moBt pleaBiiig 'maimer; and 
takiag his yauig friend home with him, entertain* 
ed him reiy agreeably until the homr of the ball 
arrived, with a bowl of his nsnal potation, and 
Bonnie Jean's singing of some rerses which he' 
had recently composed. Bnl this incident belongs, 
probably, to a somewhat later period of oar poet's 
residence in Dumfries. 

The records of the £xci8e-0£G«e are silent con** 
ceming the suspicions which the Cemmissionmv 
of the time certamly took up in regard to Bums 
as a political offender-^according to the phrase- 
(^ogy of the tempestuous period, a dmoctaJL In 
that department, as then conducted, I am assured 
that nothing could hare been more mdike the usual 
eomse of ^ings, than that a syllable should have 
bemi set down in writing on such a subject, unless 
the case had been one c$ extremities. That anin- 
quiry was instituted, we know from Bums's own 
letters— -and what the exact termination of Uie in* 
quiry was, can no longer,, it is probable, be ascer* 
tained. 

V According to the tradition of the neighbourhood. 
Bums, imittT aUoy gave great offence by demurring 
in a large mixed company to the proposed toas^ 
.<< The health of WUliam Pitt ; " and left the room 
in indignation, because the society rejected what 
he wished to substitute, namely, <' The health of a 
greater and a bettor man, Geoi^e Washington. "I 
suppose the warmest admirer of Mr Pitt's talents 
and politics would hardly venture now^a-days to 
dissent substantially from Bums's estimate of the 
comparative merits of these two great men. The 
name of Washington, at all events, when contemf- 
poraiy passions shall have finally sunk into the 
peace of the grave, will unquestionably have its 
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Iplwe IB tht im i«ak of home vifUM^*-^ 
vliidi ligroiiMJi tW fnrhihitkw of Tidory pun md 
«Ditei]ied» orer tenytalkas aad triak CK«nMirdK» 
■aiy ni kind, as well as strengtlL But at tlio tino 
wAmk BmnnBf beiog a aervant of Mr Piu's gororah- 
senly Urai gnil^ of tfak indtacretioB^ it m ofarioua 
ibat m graal daal ^ mocia was meant dna raachod 
the ear." 

Lithe poet's own eomspondeneey we hare traces 
of another occurrence of the same sort B«n 
dm wrttea to a gentknaa at whose table he bad 
dined the day before ^— ** I was^ I knowi drai^ 
last nigfaty but I am sober this morning. Frmn 
the eipiessions Captain ■ ■■ made nse of to 
MOf had I had nobody's welfiue to care for bat my 
mnif wo dwnld oertably bsfo come, according to 
the manner of the world, to the necessi^ of nrar^ 
daring one another abottt the basiness. Thewoids 
wwn sndi as generally^ I befierey end in a brace 
of pistols ; bat I am still pleased to think Uwt I 
did not rain the peace and welfare of a wife and 
childrrai in a dranken sqaabble. Farther, yom 
know that the report oi certain piditioal opinions 
being mine, has already once before bronght mo to 
the brink of destroction. I diead lest lart nig^t'a 
byainess may be interpreted in the same way*. 
Yon, I beg^ will take care to prevent it. I tax 
yonr wish fat Mrs Boms's welfore with the task 
tof waiting on erery gentleman who was pro a on tte 
atate this to him ; and, as yon please, show this 
letter. What, after all, was the obnozioas toast ? 
Mb^ our miecess tn the present war be equal io 
ihejusOce of our c ause a toast that the BMstoot* 
ingeoas frensy of loyalty cannot object to." 

Bams has been commended, sincerely by some, 
•Bd imiiedly by otheta, lor pnttmg np with the 
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tuetttnait which he received on this occamon^ 
wilhoiit calling Captain — — . to account the 
next morning ; and one critic, the last, I am snre, 
that would hare wished to say anything nakiiidty 
about the poet, has excited indignation in the 
breast of Mr Peterkin, by suggesting that Bums 
really had not, at any period of his Ufe, those de- 
Ucate feelings on certain matters, which it must be 
admitted, no person in Bums's original rank and 
station is ever expected to act upon. The quea^ 
tion may be safely intrusted to the good sense of 
all who can look to the case without passion or 
personal irritation. No human being will ever 
dream that Robert Bums was a coward ; as for 
the poet's toast about the success of the war, there 
can be no doubt that cmly one meaning was given 
to it by all who heard it uttered ; and as little 
that a gentleman bearing the King's commisuon 
in the army, if he was entitled to resent the sen- 
timent at all, lost no part of his right to do eo, 
because it was announced in a quibble. 

Bums, no question, was guilty of unpolitenees 
as well as indiscretion, in offering any such toasts 
as these in mixed company ; Imt that such toasts 
•hould have been considered as attaching any 
grave suspicion to his character as a loyal subject, 
is a circumstance which can only be accounted for 
by reference to the exaggerated state of political 
feelings on all matters, and among all descriptions 
of men, at that melancholy period of disaffectiop, 
distrust, and disunion. Who, at any other than 
that lamentable time, would ever have dreamed 
of erecting the drinking, or declining to drink, the 
health of a particular minister, or the approving, 
or disapproving, of a particular measure of govern- 
ment, into the test of a man's loyalty to his King? 

t2 
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TIm poet Crabbe Ims, in one of liis nnsloriy 
■ki^die^ gif en ni, perfaapsy m more Tirid delinen* 
taan of the jaAings and eollwioin whkh wora at 
this period tbe perpetnal cnne of society, Unm the 
vender may be able to find eleewbere. He baa 
painted tbe etnrdf Tory mingling accid^tally in 
n eompany of tboBe^ who wenld not, like BrnM^ 
drink '« tbe health of William Pitt;" and snfier* 
iog atemly, and snlkily, nnder the iaflietion of 
t b eir» to bim^ horriUe doctrines • • • • • 

M Now, dimwr pstt, no kmger he sitpprest 
His ttaoag^MJikt lo be a silent §iie<t; 
Subjects uid words were now at his connaaod— 
When disappointment frowned on all he plann'd. 
For, hark ! be hear'd, amazed, on every side, 

- His dMircfa insulted, and her priests bdied. 
The laws retiled, the nding powers ahused^ 
Tbe land derided, and her foes excused — 
He hear'd and ponder*d. What to men so vile 
Should be his language ? For his threatening style 
They were too many. If his speech were meek. 
They would des|^se such poor attempts to speak. 
— lliere were reformers oC each different sor^ 
Foes to the laws, the priesthood, and the court : 

' Some OB their favourite plana alone intent, 
Soiae purely angry and malcTolent ; 
The rash were proud to Uame their coBBtryls hrarsy 
The vain to seem supporters of a cause ; 
One caird for change that he would dread to see. 
Another sigh'd for Gallic liberty ; 
And MMDbets joicung with the forward crew, 
For BO one reason-^hui that many do««* 
—How, said the Justice^ qan this trouble rise — 
This ehame and pain, from creatures I despise ? '*— 

And he has also presented the champion of lo^^ 
ty as snrroimded with kindred spirits, and amaned 
with the audacity of an intmsive democrat* with 
whom* he has now no more cause to keep terma 
than such gentlemen as '< Captain — ««-«*^ " weie 
wont to do with Robert BoroB, 
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« Is U Bot known, agreed* confirm'dy ecmUti, 
That of all peoples we are govem*d best? 
— ^And live there those in such all-glorious state, 
Tnutors protected in the land they hate. 
Rebels still warring with the laws that give 
To them subsistence ?— Yes, such wretches live ! 
The laws that nursed them they blaspheme ; the laws— 
Their Sovereign's glory—- and their country's cause ;— 
And who their mouth, their master fiend? and who 
Rebellion's oraei^«-You, cailifl^ yon ! 
•i-O could our country from her coasts expel 
Such foes, and nourish those that wish her well ! 
This her mild laws forbid, but we may still 
Fkom %u eject them by our sovereign will-— 

. This let us do • • • • • 

He spoke, and, seated with his former air, 
Look'd his full self, and fiird his ample chair ; 
Took one tall bumper to each favourite oause. 
And dwelt all night on politics and laws. 
With high applauding voice which gained him high ap- 
plause.*' 

Bnrafly eager of teoipery load of tonei aad widi 
dedamalion and aareaBm equally at ommnand) was, 
we may easily bdioTey the most hated of haman 
beings^ becaose the most dreaded, among the pro- 
vincial diampions of the administration of which 
he thought fit to diaapproTo. Bnt that he ever, in 
his most ardent moods, upheld the principles of the 
miscreant) or madmen, nHiose applause of ^ 
French Revolution was but the mi^ of revoht- 
tioniury dee^^ at home, after such principles had 
been really developed by diese ^i^ maintained 
them, and nnd^rsUMKi by him, it maybe saiiriy de- 
nied* There is not assuredly in all his correspond- 
ence, (and I have seen much of it that never has 
been, imt ought to be, printed), one syllable to give 
countenance t6 such a charge. 

His indiscretion, however, did hot alwa3rs con- 
fine itself to words ; and though an accident now 
thont to be recorded, belongs to the year 17M, 
hrf^re the French war broke out, there is r»>iison 
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to believe that it formed the main subject of the 
inquiry which the Excise Commissioners thought 
themselves called upon to institute, touching the 
politics of our poet. 

At that period a great deal of contraband traffic, 
diiefly from the Isle of Man, was going on along 
the coasts of Galloway and Ayrshire, and the 
whole of the reTenue-officers from Gretna Green 
to Dumfries, were placed under the orders of a 
superintendent, residing in Annan, who exerted 
himself zealously in intercepting the descent of 
the smuggling yessels. On the 27th of February, 
a suspicious-looking brig was discorered in the 
Solway Frith, and Bums was one of the party 
whom the superintendent conducted to watch her 
iBottons. She got into shallow water the day 
afterwards, and the officers were enabled to dis- 
corer that her crew were numerous, armed, and 
sot likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars, a 
brother exciseman, an intimate friend of our poet, 
was accordingly sent to Dumfries for a guard of 
dragoons ; the superintendent, Mr Crawford, pro* 
eeeded himself on a similar errand to Excleiechaa, 
and Burns was left with some men under his or- 
ders, to watch the brig, and prevent landing or 
escape. From the private journal of one of the 
excisemen (now in my hands), it appears that 
Bums manifested considerable impatience while 
thus occupied, being left for many hours m a wet 
salt-marsh, with a force which he knew to be in- 
adequate for the purpose it was meant to ful^. 
One of his comrades hearing him abuse his friend 
Lewars in particular, for being slow about his 
joumey, the man answered, that he also wished 
the devil had him for hts pains, and that Bums, 
in the meantime, would do well to indite a song 
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ttpott the sluggard : Barm s»d noltog $ kit irfkcr 
taking a few strides fay faiiiiself aaioog the reeds 
and shingle, rejoiiied bis party, and chanted to 
them the well-known ditty, The DeiTs run awd 
w€ the JSxciseman* * Lewars arrired shorUy after* 
wards with his dragoons ; and Boms, patting hii»- 
aelf at their head, waded, sword in hand, to the 
brig, and was the first to board her. liie crew 
lost heart, and sabmitted, thoagh their nainbefB 
were greater than those of the assailing foree. The 
Tessel was condemned, and, with all her arma Mid 
stores, sold by aaction next day at Damfriee: 
apon which occasion, Boms, whose behavioar had 
been highly commended, thoaght fit to por^ase 
fcmr carronades, by way of trophy. Bat his glee 
went a step farther ;-*he sent the gans, with a 
letter, to the Frendi Conrention, requesting thait 
body to accept of them as a mari£ of his admira- 
tion and respect. The present, and its accom- 
paniment, were intercepted at the castmDhoose 
at Dover; and here, there appears to be little 
room to doabt, was the principal circamstanoe 
that drew on Bams the notice of his jealous su- 
periors. 

We were aot, it is troe, at war with France ; 
but every one knew and felt that we were to be 
•o ere long ; and nobody can pretend that Bmms 
was not gailty, on this occasion, of a most absurd 
and presumptuous breach of decorum. 

When he learned the impression that had beea 
created by his conduct, and its probable eonse- 

* * The account in die Reliqttes, of this song being com- 
posed for « a festive meeting of all the Excise-officers in 
m Scotland,*' is therefore incorrect. Mr Train, more- 
over, uanxeB m^, that there never was any sudi meeting* 
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quoices) he wrote to his patron, Mr Graham of 
flnlry, ^ foUowing letter : — 

" December, 1792. 
^< Sir, I hare heen surprised, confounded, and 
distracted, by Mr Mitchell, the collector, telling 
ne, that he has reeeired an order from your board 
to inquire into my political condnct, and blaming 
Hie as a parson disaffected to government. Sir, 
yon are a husband and a father. You know what 
you would feel to see the much-loved wife of your 
bosom, and your helpless, prattling little ones^ 
turned adrift into the world ; degraded and dis- 
graced from a situation in which they had been 
respectable and respected, and left almost without 
the necessary support of a miserable existence. 
Alas I Sir, must I think that such soon must be 
my lot? and from the damned dark insinuations 
of hellish, groundless envy, too ? I believe, sir, 
I may aver it, and in the sight of Omniscience, 
that I would not tell a deliberate falsehood, no, 
not though even worse horrors, if worse can be, 
than those I have mentioned, hung over my head. 
And I say, that the allegation, whatever villain 
has made it, is a lie. To the British Constitution, 
oo revolution principles, next, after my God, I 
am most devoutly attached. You, sir, have been 
much and generously my friend. Heaven knows 
how warmly I have felt the obligation, and how 
gratefully I have thanked you. Fortune, sir, has 
made you powerful, and me impotent ; has given 
you patronage, and me dependence. I would not, 
for my single self, call on your humanity : were 
such my insular, unconnected situation, I would 
disperse the tear that now swells in my eye ; I 
could brave misfortune ; I could face ruin ; at the 
worst, * deaths thousand doors stand open.' But, 
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good Grod I the tender concerns that I have men- 
tionedy the claims and ties that I see at this mo- 
ment, and feel aroond me, how they unnerre cou- 
rage, and wither resolution ! To your patronage, 
as a man of some genius, you have allowed me a 
claim ; and your esteem, as an honest man, I know 
is my due. To these, sir, permit me to appeaL 
By these may I adjure you to save me from that 
misery which threatens to OTerwhelm me; and 
which, with my latest breath, I will say I have not 
deserved. " 

On the 2d of January 1793, a week or two af- 
terwards), we find him writing to Mrs Dunlop in 
these terms : — (The good lady had been offermg 
him some interest with the Excise-Board, in the 
view of promotion.) '* Mr .C. can be of little ser- 
vice to me at present ; at least, I should be shy of 
appljring. I cannot probably be settled as a su- 
pervisor for several years. I must wait the rota- 
tion of lists, &c. Besides, some envious malicious 
devil has raised a little demur on my political prin* 
ciples, and I wish to let that matter settle before 
I offer myself too much in the eye of my superiors* 
I have set henceforth a seal on my lips, as to these 
unlucky politics ; but to yon I must breathe my 
sentiments. In this, as in everything else, I shall 
show the undisguised emotions of my soul. War» 
I d^recate : misery and ruin to thousands, are in 
the blast that announces the destructive demos* 
But " 

<< The remainder of this letter, " says Cromek» 
has been torn away by some barbarous hand. ' ' I 
can have no doubt that it was torn away by one of 
the kindest hands in the world— that of Mn Dun- 
lop herself. . 
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The «tt€t mnH of the Exdae-Boaid'fl infm^ 
frntios is hidden, •• has been Mid ebore, in •!>• 
eenritf ; nor it it at all Ukel^r that the cUmd wilt 
be withdraw hereafter. A general impremiofi, 
hoirever, appeaie to have gone forth, that the af- 
lak temiibated in something which Barns hioiself 
eoBsidered as tantamount to the destnic4ion of afl 
iMpe of faUue fNromotion in his profession ; and it 
has been hwinoated by almost erery one of his 
biographers^ that the cmshing of these hopes ope- 
rated unhappily, eyen fotally, on the tone of his 
mind, and, in consequence, on the habits of his 
fife. In a word, the early death of Bums has 
been (by implicatioB at least) aecribed mainly to 
the eiroomstances in question. Even Sir Walter 
Seott has distinetly intimated his aequiescenoe in 
lUs preralent notion. *^ The poUtieal prediiee* 
lions, " says he, '^ for they oooid hardly he tensed 
prineiplee, ef Bums, were entirely determined by 
fais feelings. At his first appearance he fi^ or 
aiected a pr^iensity to Jacobitism. Indeed, a 
yoMth of his warm imagmatien in Seotknd, thir^ 
years ago, * could hardly escape this bias. The 
side of Cbaries Edward was that, not snrdy of 
so l d sense and sober reason, but of romaattc gal* 
lantry and high achiefement. The inadequacy ef 
the means by which that prinee attempted to i«» 
gain the crown forfeited by his fotheFS«-4he strange 
and simest poetical adTentnres which he nader* 
went — the SoottiA martial character, honooied in 
his victories, and degraded and crushed in his dop 
feat — the tales of the veterans who had followed 
his adventurous standard, were aU «akidated to 
impress upon the aund of a poet a warm interest 

* Quarterly Review for February \S09, 
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k Ihi ^saiw of Ifae Ho«ae <ef Sinart. Yeltheim- 

EifiioB was not of a wry Berkms cast ; for BoraB 
self ackaowledges in one of hk leHera (Re- 
vues, p. 240), thai ** to tell the matter of fact, 
«Kci^t when my patsioiii were heated hy soaae 
tuo&ieo^ canse, my JacolHtaua was merely W 
^ipay ofvicela bagaieUe* ** The same enthnsiastic 
,mcio9r of 4isyoeitieB swayed Bmras in his cbeiee 
:«f political leaetSy when the cooiitry was agpitated 
hy cevolntionary [mneiples. That the poet sfaoidd 
mwe diosen the side on whicb k^ talents wene 
most likely«to proesre celebiity ; that he to whom 
the fisMtidious distinctions of sodety were always 
adtonst should have listened with complacence to 
the Toioe of French phJloaophy, which denonnced 
Ihem as usorpatiens on the ligbas of man, was pre- 
dsrily ilie tbing to he oxpecied. Yet we cannot 
.h«t thinkt that tf his snperiorB in the Ezeiee de- 
partment liad tried die eiqpmment of soothing ra- 
ther than initating his IselingSy they might have 
•qM«ed themselfes the diagmoe ef rendering ^s- 
^penUe the possessor of mich nneommon talei^is. 
For k'mbutioo certam^ that from the moment liis 
liepes of promotion wore uttedy blasted, his tend- 
^meif to dissipation hwried him predpii»ately into 
those excesses which shortened bis life. We do«bt 
-not, that in that awfitl period of national discord, 
he had dane and said onongh to deter, in ordinmy 
OMflSt tlie servants of government hom coontenan- 
^ckig an avowed partisan of liction. But t^ par- 
Itisan was Bums I Sitrely ik% eiq»erin»ent of le- 
nity might have been tried, and perhi^ soccess- 
folly. The conduct of Mr Graham of Fintry, 
onr peet'fl only ^idd against -actual dismission and 
consequent ruin, reflects the highest credit on that 
gentleman. " 

u 
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In the general 8tnni of sentiiflent in ^ib pas- 
sage, who can refuse to concur ? Bat I am b<rand 
to say, that after a carefal examination of all the 
docnments, printed, and MSS., to which I haye 
had access, I hare great doubts as to some of the 
principal facts assumed in the eloquent statement. 
I hare before me, for example, a letter of Mr 
Findlater, formerly Collector at Glasgow, who was, 
at the period in qnesticm, Bmns's immediate supe- 
rior in the Dumfries dktrict, in which that rerf 
respectable person distinctly says : — ** I may ren- 
ture to assert, that when Bums was accused of a 
leaning to democracy, and an inquiry into his con- 
duct took place, he was subjected, in conq^quence 
theteof, to no more than perhaps a rerbal or pri- 
vate caution to be more circumspect in future. 
Neither do I beliere his promotion was thereby 
affected, as has been stated. That, had he lived, 
would, I have every reason to think, have gome on 
in the usual routine. His good and steady friend, 
Mr Graham, would have attended to this. What 
cause, therefore, was there for depression of spirits 
on this account ? or how should b6 have been hur- 
ried thereby to a premature grave ? I never saw 
his spirit fail till he was borne down by the pres- 
sure of disease and bodily weakness ; and even 
then it would occasicmally revive, and, like an ex- 
piring lamp, emit bright flashes to the last. " * 

When the war had feirly broken out, a battalion 
of volunteers was formed in Dumfries, and Burns 
was an original member of the corps. It is very 
true that Us accession was olijected tof by some 

* Letter to Donald Homej Esf • W. S. £dinbui]gfa. 
f One of these objectors some time afterwarda thought 
fit to affect particular dyility to Bums, and inter aUa 
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of bis ne i gh b o Bw ; bat these were OT^rmled by 
the gentlemen who took the lead in the bnsiness, 
and the poet soon became, as might have been ex- 
pected, the greatest possible fayonrite with his 
brothers in arms. His commanding officer, Co- 
lonel De Peyster, attests his zealous discharge of 
his duties as a member of the corps ; and their at- 
tadiment to him was on the increase to the last. 
He was their laoreate, and in that capacity did 
more good serrice to the goremment of ^e oonn- 
try, at a crisis of the darkest alarm and danger, 
thm perhaps any one person of his rank and sta- 
tion, with the exception of Dibdin, had the power 
or the inclination to render. '^ Bams," says Allan 
Coimingham, ** was a sealoas lover of his coantry, 
and has stamped his patriotic feelings in many a 
lasting verse. — His Poor and honest Sodger^ laid 
bold at once on the public feeling, and it was every 
where song with an enthnsiasm which only began 
to abate when Campbdl's Exile of Erin and 
Wounded Hussar were published. Dumfries, 
which sent so many of her sons to the wars, rung 
with it from port to port ; and the poet, wherever 
be went, heard it echoing from house and hall. I 
wish this exquisite and us^nl song, with Scots 
wha hae wi^ WaUace bled-^the Song of DeoAf 
and Does haughty Gaul Evasion Hureaiy^slX 

duced bim one day into his bouse, where a bottle of cham- 
pagne was produced, and a small collection of arms sub- 
mitted to the Bard's inspection. Bums well knew the 
gentleman's recent hostility, and appreciated the motives 
^his courtesy. « Do tell me, Mr Bums,** said he, *«what 
do you think of this pair of pistols ? ** — <' Why, ** said 
Burns, after considering them with all the gravity of a 
half-tipsey connoisseur — <• I think I may safely say for 
your pistols what nobody would say for the great majority 
of mankind— they're a credit to their maker. ** 
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lyrics wiiU^ enforce a love of couBtarf^ aad a ii»r* 
twl enthusiasm into men's breasts^ had detained 
some reward for the poet» His perishable ceo* 
versation was remembered by the rich to his 
prejudice — ^his imperishable lyrics were rewarded 
only by the admiration and tears of his fellow- 
peasants." 

Lastly, whatever llie rebnke of the Excise Board 
amounted to — ^Mr James Gray, at that lime school- 
master in Dumfries, and seeing much of Bums 
both as the teacher of his children, and as a per^ 
sonal friend and associate of literary taste and ta- 
lent, is the only person who gives any thing Kke 
an exact statement ; and according to him, Bums 
was admonished *^ that it was his busmess to act, 
not to think" — ^in whatever language the eeBsum 
was clothed, the Excise Board did nothing from 
which Bums had any cause to suppose that his 
hopes of ultimate promotion were extinguished. 
Nay, if he had taken up sach a notion, rightly or er- 
roneously, Mr Findlater, who had him constantly 
under his eye, and who enjoyed all his confidence, 
and who enjoyed then, as he still enjoys, the ut- 
most confidence of the Board, must have knowd 
the fact to be so. Such, I cannot help thinking, 
is the fair view of the case: at all events, we know 
that Bums, the year before he died, was permitted 
to oc^ as a Supervisor ; a thing not likely to have 
occurred had there been any resolution against 
promoting him in his proper order to a permanent 
situation of that superior rank. 

On the whole, then, I am of opinion that the 
Excise Board have been dealt with harshly, when 
men of eminence have talked of their conduct to 
Bums as affixing disgrace to them. It appears that 
Buns, being gmlty unquestionably of great induH 
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credcm and indecorum both of word and deed, was 
admonished in a private manner, that at such a 
period of national distraction, it behoved a public 
officer, gifted with talents and necessarily with in- 
fiuence like his, very carefally to abstain from con- 
dnct which, now that passions have had time to 
cool, no sane man will say became his situation : 
that Bums 8 subsequent conduct effaced the vat 
fovonrable impression created in the minds of his 
superiors ; and that he had begun to taste the fruits 
of their recovered approbation and confidence, ere; 
his career was closed by illness and death. These 
Commissioners of Excise were themselves subor*. 
dbate officers of the government, and strictly re^ 
aponuble for those under them. That they did 
try the experiment of lenity to a certain extent, 
appears to be made out ; that the^/ could have been 
justified in trying it to a &rther extent, is at the 
least doubtful. But with regard to the govemn 
ment of the country itself, I must say, I think it is 
much more difficult to defend them. Mr Pitt's 
ministry gave Dibdin a pension of 200^ a year for 
writing his Sea Songs ; * and one cannot help re- 
membering, that when Burns did begin to excite 
the ardour and patriotism of his countrymen by. 
such songs as Mr Cunningham has been alluding 
to, there were persons who had every opportunity, 
of. representing to the Premier the claims of a 
greater than Dibdin. Lenity, indulgence, to what- 
ever length carried in such quarters as these, would 
have been at once safe and graceful. What the 
minor politicians of the day f thought of Burns's 

^ By the way, Mr Fox's ministry gained no credit by 
diminishing Dibdin*s pension during their brief sway, by 
one-half. 

t Since the first edition of this Life was published, I 

u 2 
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poetry, I know not; Imt Mr Fht Umaetf vpfred' 

ated it as highly as any man* It could not be 

aaid of kim^ 

** Vaces opmtet, Eutydie, k negoCiis 
Ut liber imimut sentuit vim ourmiiiis. ** 

*< I can think of no rene" aaid the great Minister, 
when Bums was no more, — ** I can think of no 
▼erse since Shakspeare's, that has so mnch the ap- 
pearance of coming sweetly from nature. ** * 

Had Bums put forth some newspaper squibr 
upon Lepaux or Camot, or a smart pamphlet ** On 
the State of the Country, " he might hare been 
more attended to in his lifetime. It is connnoB to 
say, ** what is eferybody's business is nobod/is 
business ; " but one may be pardoned for thinking 
that in such cases as this, that which the geneni 
toice of the country does admit to be everybody's 
business, comes in (act to be the business of those 
whom the nation intrusts with national ooncema. 

To return to Sir Walter Scott's reviewal — it 
seoBM that he has somewhat overstated the polt* 
deal indiscretions of ^ich Bums was actually 
guilty. Let us hear the counterHBtatement of 
Mr Gray, who, as has already been mentioned, 
enjoyed Bums's intimacy and confidence durhig 
his residence at Dumfries. No one who knows 
anything of that excellent man, will for a moment 
auspect him of giving any other than what he be* 
lieves to be true. 

have found, that repeated applicadons in Burns's behaliP 
were made by Mr Addington, now Viscount Sidmoutb. 
I hope this fact will not be omitted in any future narmtm 
of Bums*8 history. 

* I am assured that Mr Pitt used these words at the 
toble of the late Lord Liyerpool, soon after Bums's death. 
Ho^that event might come to be a natural topic at that 
>aol^ will be seen In the sequeL 
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<^ Bonn,** my he^ ^ wm eothoitalaady fowl 
of Kbflrtjr^ and a lof«r of ikm popidar part of our 
coBBti luti oa ; but he saw and adinired the just a&d 
delicate proportioiia of the political fabric, and no- 
thing conld be fiunher. from his aim than to lerel 
with Uw dost the venerable pile reared by the lap* 
boon and the wisdom of ages. That proyision of 
the cooscitiitioa, howerer, by which it is made to 
contaia a self-coirecting imiiciple» obtained no in* 
considerable share of his admiration: he was^ 
therefore, a zeakms adToeate of constitntional re- 
form. The necessity of this he often supported in 
conyersation with all the eneigy of an irresistible 
elo^ence ; but there is no evidence that be ever 
went farther. He was a member of no political 
dub. At the time when, in certain societies, the 
mad cry of reroludon was raised from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, his voice was never 
heard in their debates, nor did he ever support 
dieir opinions in writing, or correspond with them 
in any form whatever. Though limited to an in- 
come idiich any other man would have consider- 
ed poverty, he refrused L.50 a year offered to him 
fm a weekly article, by the proprietors of an op- 
position paper ; and two reasons, equally honour- 
able to him, induced him to reject this proposal. 
His independent spirit spumed ihe idea of becom- 
ing the hireling of a party ; and whatever may 
have been his opinion of the men and measures 
that then previuled, he did not think it right to 
fetter the operations of that government by which 
he was employed. " 

In strong confirmadcm of the first part of tins 
statement by Mr Gray, * we have Uie following 

* Mr Gray removed from the sdiool of Dumfriei to 
tbe High School of Edinborgfa, in which eminent semi. 
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eartnct from the poet's own private diarj^, nerer, 
in all hiunaa probability^ dengned to meet the 
poblic eye. — *^ Wbatever might be my eentiments 
of repablics, ancient or modern^ I erer abjured the 
idea of snch changes here. A constitntion which, 
in its original prindples, experience has proved to 
be every way fitted for our happiness, it wonld be 
insanity to abandon for an nntned visionary theo- 
ry. '* This sorely is not the language of one of 
those who then said and snng broadly and bokUyy 

** Of old thingt all are oyer old ; 

Of good Uiingf none are good enough : 
We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuC* * 

As to the delicate and intricate question of Par- 
liamentary Reform — it is to be remembered that 
Mr Pitt advocated that measure at the outset of 
his career, and never abandoned the principle, al- 
though the events of his time were too well fitted 
to convince him of the inexpediency of making any 
farther attempts at carrying it into practice ; and 
it is also to be considered that Bums, in his hum- 
ble and remote situation, was much more likely to 
seize right principles, than to judge of the safety 
or expediency of carrying them into effect. 

The statement about the newspaper, refers to 
Mr Perry of the Morning Chronicle, who, at the 
suggestion of Mr Miller of Dalswinton, made the 
proposal referred to, and received for answer a let- 
ter which may be seen in the General Correspond- 
ence of our poet, and the tenor of which is in ac- 
cordance with what Mr Gray has said. Mr Perry 

nary be for many years laboured with distinguished suc- 
cess. He then became Professor of Latin in the institu- 
tion at Belfast, and is now in holy orders, and a chaplain 
of the East India Company in the presidency of Boinbay. 
* Wordsworth's JB06 Rtty, 
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afterwards pressed Baros to settle in London as a 
regular writer for his paper, and the poet declined 
to do so, alleging, that howerer small, his Excise 
appointment was a certainty, which, in justice to 
his £unily, he could not tUnk of abandoning. * 

In eondnnoa, Bums's abstinenee from &e po- 
litical clubs, and affiliated societies of that disas- 
trous period, is a circumstance, the importance of 
which will be appreciated by all who know any<»^ 
thing of the machinery by which the real rerolu- 
^aists of the era designed, and endeavoured^ to 
carry their purposes into execution. 

Burns, after the Excise inquiry, took care, no 
doubt, to avoid similar scnqpes ; but he had no re^ 
Ittctance to meddle largely and zealously in the 
squabbles of county politics and contested elec* 
tkms ; and thus, hy merely espousing, on all occa* 
sions, the cause of the Whig candidates, kept up 
very effectually the spleen which the Tories had 
originally conceived on tolerably legitimate grounds. 
Of his political verses, written at Dumfnea, hardly 
any specimens have as yet appeared in print ; it 
would be easy to give many of them, but perhaps 
some of the persons lashed and ridiculed are still 
alive ^-their children certainly are so. 

One of the most celebrated of these effusions, 
and one of the most quotable, was written on a 
desperately contested election for the Dumfries 
district of boroughs, between Sir James Johnstone 
of Westerhall, and Mr Miller, the younger, of 
Dalswinton; Bums, of course, maintained the 
cause of his patron's family. There is much hu** 
monr in 

• This is stated on the authority of Mijor Milter. 
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Th* Fits Cabldixs. 

1. Tbere were fire Carlines in the souths th^ fell upon a 

scbemcy 
To send a lad to Lunnun town to bring them tidings hame ; 
Nor only bring them tidings hame, but do their errands 

there. 
And aibtins gowd and honour baith might be that laddie's 

share. 

2. There was Maggy by the banks o* Nith, ^ a dame wF 

pride eneugh ; 
And Mariory o* the Mony]ochs,f a carline auld and teuj^ ; 
And blinldn Bess o* Annandaloi | that dwelt near Solway 

side; 
And whidcy Jean that took her nil in Galloway sae wide ;§ 
And black Join frae Crichtcm Peel,) o' gipsy kith and kin. 
Five wightier carlines war na foun* the south oountrie 

within, 

3. To send a lad to Lunnun town, they met upon a dayi 
And mony a knight and mony a laird their errand fain 

wad gae, 
But nae ane could their £uicy please; O ne'er a ane but 
tway. 

4. The first he was a belted knight,* bredo* a Border clan» 
And he wad gae to Lunnun town, might nae man him 

withstan*. 
And he wad do their errands weel, and meikle he wad say. 
And ilka ane at Lunnun court would bid to him gude day. 
& The next came in a sodger youth, $ and spak wi^ mo« 

dest grace, 
And he wad gae to Lunnun toun if sae their pleasure was ; 
He wadna hecht them courtly gifts, nor meikle qpeech pre* 

tend. 
But he wad hecht an honest heart, wad ne'er desert a friend. 
6. Now, wham to choose and wham refuse, at strife tbir 

carlines fell. 
For some had gentle folks to please^ and some wad please 

themsell. 

♦ Dumfries. f Lochmaben. I Annan. 

§ Kirkcudbrifrht. H Sanouhar. 

• Sir J. Johnstone. § MrAfiller. 
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7. Tbea out s^ raim-mou'd Meg of Nitby and ilif tpak 

up wi' pridey 
And Ae wnd Knd the todger youth, irlnteTer might be- 

tide; 
For the anld guidman o* Itunnun | court the didiw care 

a pin; 
But she wad send the sodger youth to greet his eldest son.^ 

8. Then up sprang Bess of Annandale, and a deadly aith 

she's taen, 
That she wad yote the Border knight, though she should 

TOte her lane ; 
For fiur-aff fowls hae feathers fair, and fools o* change are 

fidn; 
But I hae tried the Border knight, and I'll try him yet 

again. 

9. Says black Jo&n firae Crichton Peel, a carline sour and 

grim* 
The auld guidman, and, the young guidman, for we may 

sink or swim: 
For fools will freat o' right or wrang, while knaves laugh 

them to scorn ; 
But die sodger's ftiends hae blawn the beet, so he shall 

bear the horn. 
IOL Then whisky Jean spak ower her drink. Ye wed ken, 

kimmers a', 
The auld guidman o' Lunnun court, his back's been at the 



And mouf a IHend that kisa't his cup, is.now a ftemit w^hm 

But if s ne'er be said o' whisky Jean— I'll send the Bor- 
der knight. 

Ih Then slow raise Miaijory o* tiie Lochs, and wrinkled 
was her brow. 

Her ancient weed waa russet gray, her auld Scots bluid 
was true; 

There's some great folks set light by me, I set as light bjp 
them: 

But I will sen' to Lunnun toun wham I like best at hame. 

18. Sae how this weighty fdea may end, nae mortal wi(^t 
can tell, 

Ood grant the King and ilka num may look wed to him- 
seli! 

The above is fiir the best humoured of these 
I George UL 1 The Prince of Wsles. 
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fHodttctiMis. The «lecti«a te windi it r ofe» wts 
carried in Mr MilWs fayonr, but after a severe 
contest, and at a very heavy expense. 

Tliete political c^flicts wece not to be Hiing^ 
in with impunity by the chosen laureate, wit, and 
orator of the district. He himself, in an nnpub- 
lished piece, speaks of the terror Bxcited by 

He dips ill gall unmixed his eager pen, 

And pours ms yei^eance in the tmrning Hue ;'*' 

and repietentt bis violims) on eee «f llwse elte- 
tioneering occasions, as leading a choral -shoot that 

« I He for his heresies in church and state, 
Jfig^t ReUy merit Muir's and Palmer^ iatew** 

Bnt what rendered him more and more the t»bject 
of aversion to one set of people, was sore to con- 
Met him mere and more strmngly wUh the p«- 
sions, * and, unfortunately for himself end for us, 
with the pleasures of "Ae other ; and we have, 
among many confessions to the same purpose, the 
following, which I quote as the shortest, in «ne of 
liie poet's lettMs from Dumfnee to Mrs Dwdop* 
^ f am better, but not ^juite free of my comphdnt, 
(he refers to the pa^»kation of heart.) You must 
not think, as you seem to iiisinuata, that in my 
way "Of life I want exerdse. Of that i teve 
enoi:f[h ; but occasional hard drinking is iStie devil 

* « Lord Frederick heard of all his youthful leal. 
And Mt at lords upon a onvrass feel ; 
He fead the saiSve, and he saw the use. 
That such cool insult and such keen abuse 
l&Iight on the wpraring miads of voting men fndiico» 
I much rejoice, he cried, such worth to find ; 
To this the world must be no longer blind, 
His glory will descend from sire to son^ 
The Bums of £nglish race, the hi^pier Chatterton.** 

CaAsjis, m Ut$ i*atrotu 
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to me." He knew ireU what lie wn dwog wiiea- 
ever be mingled in aaeli debauciieriei : be hmif 
kNftg ere tfaisy described himself as parting ** witb a 
elioe of bis constitntton.'* every dme be was gitilty 
■of sodi excess. 

This brings ns back to a subject on wbicb it em 
five BO one pJeasore to expatiate. As bas been 
okeady sufficiently intanated, ^ statements of 
HMon and Carrie on ^is bead, stBl more tbose 
of Mr Walker and Dr Irring, are not to be re- 
oeived without cona idgrable ded»cti<m. No one 
of these biograpfaera appears to have bad ony con- 
ttderable intereonrse witfa Boms daring ^ latter 
yeaiB <^ bis life, wbidi ^y have represented in 
aocb dark coloors every way ; and the two «nr- 
▼ivoRi of ^ir nvmber are, I donbt not, among 
tbose who must have beard, with the bigbest sa^ 
fa^on, the cenHer^staitements which tbmr nanrar 
ttves were the mems of sidling forib from men as 
well qualified as themsekes in point of chanieter 
^ttid attainniei^ and mndi more so in point of ov- 
^mrnatenoa and ^^ipcnlwiity, to ascertain and eeti- 
mirto ^ real faets ci a case, which is, at the best, 
« anfficiently melandMly one. 

^< Dr Cnrrie," says Gttbert Bums, * '< knowing 
4lie eventt of the latter years of my bro^r's life, 
^oidy from the reports wfaidi had been propagated, 
«nd thinking it necessaiy, lest "die candour of his 
wiori£ sboukl be called in question, to state die 
aiibstance of -these fCf>oftB, bas given n v«ry ex- 
-aggetaled mw of the failings of my lm>ther's life 
^t ibat period*«*-which is certainly to be regretted." 

** I love Dr Currie, "* mxp the Reverend James 
Ciray, abeady more ihsn oooe referred to, '< imt 
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I lore the memory of Bmns more, and no con- 
sideration shall deter me from a bold deelaraticm 
of the truth. The poet of the Cottar*s StUur^ia^ 
Nighty who felt all the charms of the humble piety 
and virtue which he siug, is charged, (in Dr Cnr- 
rie's Narrative), with vices which would reduce 
him to a level with the most degraded of his «pe« 
eies. — As I knew him during that period of his 
life emphatically called his evil days, lamenabled 
iospeakfrom my awn observatiofu It is not my in- 
tention to extenuate his errors, because they were 
combined with genius ; on that account, they were 
only the more dangerous, because the more seductive, 
and deserve the more severe reprehension ; but I 
shall likewise claim that nothing may be said in ma- 
lice ewea against him. • . • • It came under my own 
view professionally, that he superintended the edu- 
cation of his children with a degree of care that I 
have never seen surpassed by any parent in any 
rank of life whatever. In the bosom of his family, 
he spent many a delightful hour in directing the 
studies of his eldest son, a boy of uncommon 
talents* I have fiequently found him explaining 
to this youth, then not more than nine years erf 
age, the English poets, from Shak^>eare to Gray, 
or storing his mind with examples of hermc vir- 
tue, as they live in the pages of ova most celebrated 
English Instorians. I would ask any person of 
common candour, if employments like diese are 
GouMstent with habitual dnmhenmess f It is not 
denied diat he sometimes mingled with society un- 
worthy of him. He was of a social and omnvial 
nature. He was courted by all classes of men for 
the fascinating powers of his ccmversafion, but 
over his social scene uncontrolled passion never 
presided. Over the social bowl, his wit flashed 
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for hoon togedier, penetevtbig wfaaterer it itrnck, 
like tbe fire from hearen ; but even in the hour of 
thoughtless gaiety and memment, I never knew 
it tainted by indecency. It was playiiil or caustic 
by turns, following an allusion through all its wind- 
ings ; astonishing by its rapidity, or amusing by 
its wild originality, and grotesque, yet natural com- 
binations, but never, within my enervation, dis- 
gusting by its grossness. In his morning hours, 
I never saw him like one suffering from ^ ef- 
fects of last n%ht*s intemperance. He appeared 
then dear and unclouded. He was the eloquent 
advocate of humanity, justice, and political free- 
dom. From his paintings, virtue appeared nuMre 
lovely, and piety assumed a more celestial mien. 
While his keen eye was pregnant with fancy and 
feeling, and his voice attuned to the very passion 
which he wished to communicate, it would hardly 
have been possible to conceive any being more in- 
teresting and delightful. I may likewise add, that 
to the very end of his life, reading was his favour- 
ite amusement. I have never known any man so 
inUmately acquainted with the elegant English 
authors. He seemed to have the poets by heart. 
The prose authors he could quote either in their 
own words, or clothe their ideas in language mere 
beautiful than their own. Nor was there ever any 
decay in any of the powers of his mind. To the 
last day of his life, his judgment, his memory, his 
imagination, were fresh and vigorous, as when he 
composed the Cottar's Saturday Night The 
truth is, that Bums was seldom intoxiaxiecL The 
drunkard soon becomes besotted, and is shunned 
even by the convivial. Had he been so, he could 
not long have continued the idol of every party. 
It will be freely confessed, that the hour of enjoy- 
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mm^ WB often prol^m^ed b0foii4 die HmiliMrk* 
ed by pnideiice ; iwl whal man wiU Tentwre to 
i^bm, iiM in sitnalioiM where lie was eemcieas 
of giving 80 m«eh pleesnre, ke could at att tiaes 
have Itatened to ber voiee ? 

^ Hie men with wbom he genefally aeeeciated, 
were not of the lowest order. He mmdsered a- 
mong hie intinate fiiende^ nany of the meet i«- 
speetable inbabttanta of Dtuninee and the vicinity. 
Several of those were attached to ham by tiee that 
the hand of calumny, huay ae it waty ceidd never 
snap asunder* They adnnred the poel for hk ge«> 
nine, and loved the man for ^ eaadeur, genera- 
si^y, and kindi^ss of his nature. His early frieada 
dung to him through good and bad report^ w^ » 
zeal and fidelity that prove their didbelidf of ikm 
malicious stories circulated to bis disadvantage* 
Ammng th^n were some of the most distingvdriied 
dMHueters in this country, and not a few femdbs^ 
eminent for delicacy, taste, and genius. They wenr 
proud of his friend^p, and cherished him to tbe 
last moment of his ^cietenoe. He was oideared 
to them even by his misfiwtnnes, and they s^U ra» 
tain for his memory that aflfectikmate veneratioii 
whidi virtue alone inspires. '* * 

Part of Mr Gray's letter is omitted, oidy becaaea 
it touches on soljects, as to which Mr Findlater'a 
statement must be considered as of not merely 
suffidM^ but the very highest authority. 

'' My conn6xi(m with Robert Bums, ** says tbi^ 
moet respectable man, f * ^* oommenced immediately 
after his admission into the Excise, and coi^nued 
to the hour of his death. :|: In all that time, the 

* Letter in Mr Peterkin's preface, pp. 83—85. 
t Ibid. p. dS^96. 

♦ Mr Findlater watched by Burns the night before he 
died. 
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flttperintendeiice of his behayionr, as itn offioer of 
the reFenae, was a branch of my especial province^ 
and it may be suppos^ I would not be an inat- 
tratiye observer of the general conduct of a man 
and a poet, so celebrated by his countrymen. In 
the form^ capacity, he was exemplary in his at- 
tention, and was even jealous of the least imputa- 
tion on his vigilance : As a proof of which, it may 
not be foreign to the subject to quote a part of « 
letter from him to myself, in a case of only «eem- 
ing inattention. — < I know, sir, and regret deeply^ 
that this business glances with a malign aspect oa 
my character as an officer ; but, as I am really in- 
nocent in the affair, and as the gentleman is known 
to be an illicit dealer, and particularly as this ia 
the single instance of the least shadow of careless* 
ness or impropriety in my conduct as an officer,. I 
shall be peculiarly unfortunate if my character shall 
fall a sacrifice to the dark manoeuvres of a smug- 
gler. ' — This of itself affords more than a pre- 
sumption of his attention to business, as it cannot 
be supposed he would have written in such a style 
to me^ but from the impulse of a conscious recti- 
tude in this department of his duty. Indeed, it 
was not till near the latter end of his days that 
there was any falling off in this respect ; and this 
was amply accounted for in the pressure of disease 
and accumulating infirmities. I will further avow, 
that I never saw him, which was very frequently 
while he lived at Elliesland, and still more so, al- 
most every day, after he removed to Dumfries, 
but in hours of business he was quite himself, and 
capable of discharging the duties of his office : nor 
was he ever known to drink by himself, or seen to 

indulge in the use of liquor in a forenoon 

I have seen Burns in all his various phases, in his 

x2 
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emanwM iiioment% in his sober moo<)sy and in 
the bosom of his family ; indeed, I believe I saw 
more of him than any other individual had occa* 
sion to see, after he became an Excise-offieer, and 
I never beheld any thing like the gross enormities 
with which he is now charged. That when set 
down in an evening with a few friends whom he 
liked, he was apt to prolong the social hour be- 
yond the bounds which prudence would dictate, is 
unquestionable ; but in his family, I will venture 
to say, he was never seen otherwise than as at- 
tMitive and affectionate to a high degree. " 

These statements are entitled to every consider- 
ation : they come from men alt<^ther incapable, 
for any purpose, of wilfully stating that which they 
know to be untrue. Yet we are not, on the other 
hand, to throw ont of view altogether the feelings 
of partial friendship, irritated by exaggerations su^ 
as called forth these testimonies. It is scarcely to 
be doubted that Dr Currie and Professor Walker 
took care, ere they penned their painful pages, to 
^converse and correspond with other persons than 
the enemies of the deceased poet. Here, then, as 
in most other cases of similar controversy, the fair 
and equitable conclusion would seem to be, ** truth 
lies between. '* 

To whatever Bums's excesses amounted, ^ey 
were, it is obvious, and that frequently, the sub- 
ject of rebuke and remonstrance even from his 
own dearest friends— even from men who had no 
Bort of objection to potations deep enongfa in aU 
iconscience. That such reprimands, giving shi^ 
and form to the thoughts that tortured his own 
bosom, should have been received at times with a 
strange mixture of remorse and indignation, nona 
that have considered the nervous suseeptilHlity and 
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h Higlnin e i «f Bonis's diaimctory can bewrwUb 
Bwpriie. But thk was only iriien tbe good advico 
waa onL * No one krow better than be how ta 

* A statement of an isolated character, in the Quarterly 
Review (No. I.), has been noticed at much length, and in 
very intemperate language, by Mr Peterkin, in the prefiu^e 
firom which the above letters of Messrs Gray and Findla- 
ter are extracted. I am sure that nothing could have been 
fiurther from the writer's wishes than to represent anything 
to Burns's disadvantage ; but the reader shall judge for 
himsd£ The passage in the critique alluded to is as fol- 
lows :*~-" Bred a peasant» and preferred to the degrading 
situation of a common exciseman, neither the influence ot 
the low-minded crew around him, nor the gratification olt 
selfish indulgence, nor that contempt of futurity which haa 
diaracterised so many of his poetical brethren, ever led 
bim to incur or endure the burden of pecuniary obligation. 
A very intimate friend of the poet, from whom he used 
occasionally to borrow a small sum for a week or two^ 
once ventured to hint that the punctuality with which the 
loan was always replaced at the appointed time was unne- 
cessary and unkind. The consequence of this hint was, 
the interruption of their friendship for some weeks, the 
bard disdaining the very thought of being indebted to a 
human being one farthing beyond what he could discharge 
with the most rigid, punctuality. It was a less pleasing 
consequence of this high spirit, that Burns was inaccessible 
to all friendly advice. To lay before him his errors, or to 
point out their consequences, was to touch a string that 
Jarred every feeling within him. On such occasions, his, 
like Churchill's, was 

< The mind which starting heaves the heartfelt woxa. 
And hates the form she knows to be her own. 

•* It is a dreadful truth, that when racked and tortured 
by the well-meant and warm expostulations of an intimate 
friend, he started up in a paroxysm of frenzy, and draw- 
ing a sword-cane which he usuidly wore, made an attempt 
to plunge it into the body of his adviser— the next instant 
be was with difficulty withheld from suicide. ** * 

In reply to this paragraph, Mr Peterkin says, f *< The 



* Qnarteriy Review. Vo, I. p. 88. 
t FMerlBB's PiefiMe> p. 66. 
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aaswer the wriUen homilies of eudi pareoiiB ws 
were most likely to take the freedom of admonish- 
ing him on points of sodi delteaey ; nor is there 

friend here referred to, Mr John Syme, in a written state- 
ment now before us, gives an account of this murderous- 
looking story, which we shall transcribe verbalinif that the 
nature of this attempt may be precisely known. *■ In my 
parlour at Ryedale, one afternoon, Bums and I were very 
gracumt and confidential. I did advise him to be temper- 
ate in all things. I might have spoken daggers^ but I did 
not mean them. He shook to the inmost fibre of hisjrame, 
and drew the sword'cane, when I exclaimed. What ! wilt 
thou thus, and in my own house ? The poor fellow was 
to stung with remorse* that he dashed himself down on 
the floorr** And this is gravely laid before the world at 
second-hand, as an attempt by Burns to murder a friend, 
anl(l to commit suicide, from which he was with difficulty 
withheld ? So much for the manner of telling a story. 
The whole amount of it, by Mr Syme*s account, and 
none else can be correct, seems to be, that being < gracious ' 
one afternoon, (perhaps a little ' glorious ' too, according 
to Tam o* Shanter), he, in his own house, thought fit to 
give Burns a lecture on temperance in all things ; in the 
course of which he acknowledges, that he * might have spo' 
ken daggers * — and that Burns, in a moment of irritation, 
perhaps of justly offended pride, merely drew the jsword, 
(which, like every other £xcise'Officer, he wore at all 
timet professionally in a staff*,) in order, as a soldier would 
touch his sword, to repel indignity. But by Mr Syme*s 
own testimony. Burns only drew the sword from the cane : 
nothing is said of an attempt to stab ; but on the contrary, 
Mr Syme declares expressly that a mock- solemn exclama- 
tion, pretty characteristic we suspect of the whole affair, 
wound up the catastrophe of this tragical scene. Really 
it is a foolish piece of business to magnify such an ind- 
d«nt into a < dreadful truth, * illustrative of the * untamed 
and plebeian * spirit of Burns. We cannot help regretting 
that Mr Syme should unguardedly have communicatied 
such an anecdote to any of his friends, considering that 
litis ebullition of momentary irritation was followed, as he 
himself states, by a friend^ip more ardent than ever be- 
twixt him and Burn«. He should have been aware, that 
the story, when told again and again by others, would be 
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any tbing in aH hk corraspendeBce more amosiag 
thaa biB reply to a certain solmnn leetnre of Wti* 
iiaoo Nicoll, the same exemplary schoolmaster wlio 
** brewed the peck o' mant which 

Rob and Allan came to pree." 

• • • *' O thon, wisest among the wise, meridian 
blaze of pradence, fall moon of discretion, and 
chief of many counsellors I how infinitely is thy 
puddle-headed, rattle-headed, wrong-headed, round- 
twisted and tortured into the scandalous form wfaidi it at 
last assumed in the Quarterijr Review. The antics of a 
good man in the delirium of a fever, might with equal 
propriety be narrated in blank verse, as a proof that he waa . 
a bad man when in perfect health. A momentary gust of 
passion, excited by acknowledged provocation, and follow- 
ed by nothing but drawing or brandishing a weapon acd* 
dentally in his hand, and an immediate and strong coiw^- 
victton that even this was a great error, cannot, without 
the most outrageous violence of construction, be tortured 
into an attempt to commit murder and suicide. All the 
artifice of language, too, is used to g^ve a horrible impiea* 
sioB of Burns. The sword-cane is spoken of without ex- 
planation as a thing * which he usually wore, ' — as if he 
had habitually carried the concealed stiletto of an assassin : 
The reviewer should have been much more on his guard.** 
The reader may pvobably be of opinion, upon candid^ 
ooBsidering and comparing the s t a t em en ts of the reviewer 
and the re-reviewer;— 1st, That the £scts of the case are, 
in the two stories, substantially the same; 2dly, That 
when the reviewer spoke of Bums*s sword-cane as a we»- 
pOD which he ** utuaUy wore, *' he did mean ** which he 
wore in ki$ §apacUy rf ExcUeuuM ; " Sdly, That Mr Syme 
ought never to have told the story, nor the reviewer to 
have published it, nor the re-reviewer to have given it 
additional importance by his attempt to explain into no- 
thing what in reality amounted to little. Bums was, ac* 
€ording to Mr Peteriun*s story, '* glorious ** at the time 
when the incident occurred ; and if there was no harm at 
all in what he did in that moment of unfortunate excite- 
ment and irritation, what means Mr Sjrme*s own language 
about ** the poor fellow being stung with remorse f ** &c 
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beaded slave indebted to tby supereminent good- 
nessy that from the laminoos path of ^hy own right- 
lined rectitude, thou lookest benignly down on an 
erring wretch, of whom the zig-zag wanderings 
defy all the powers of calculation, from the simple 
copulation of units, up to the hidden mysteries of 
fluxions ! May one feeble ray of that light of wis- 
dom which darts from thy sensorium, straight as 
the arrow of heaven, and bright as the meteor of 
inspiration, may it be my portion, so that I may 
be less unworthy of the face and favour of that 
father of proverbs and master of maxims, that an- 
tipode of folly, and magnet among the sages, the 
wise and witty Willy NicoU ! Amen ! amen ! Yea, 
so be it ! 

<' For me ! I am a beast, a reptile, and know 
nothing ! *' &c. &c. he* ^ 

To how many that have moralized over the life 
and death of Bums, might not such, a Tu quogite 
be addressed ! 

- The strongest argument in favour of those who 
denounce the statements of Heron, Currie, and 
their fellow biographers, concerning the habits of 
the poet, during the latter years of his career, as 
culpably and egregiously exaggerated, still remuns 
to be considered. On the whole. Bums gave satis- 
faction by his manner of executing the duties of his 
station in the revenue service ; he, moreover, as Mr 
Gray tells us, (and upon this ground Mr Gray eonld 
not possibly be mistaken), took a lively interest in 
the education of his children, and spent more 
hours in their private tuition than fathers who have 
more leisure than his excisemanship left him, are 
often in the custom of so bestowing ; * and, lastly^ 

* <* He was a kind and attentiTe father, and took great 
delight in spending his evenings in the cultivation of the 
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although he to all men's regret executed, after his 
removal to Dumlries-Bhire, no more than one poe- 
tical piece of considerable lengthy (Tarn o' Shan' 
ter,) his epistolary correspondence, and his songs 
contributed to Johnson » Museum, and to the great 
collection of Mr George Thomson, furnish unde- 
niable proof that, in whatever fits of dissipation he 
unhappily indulged, he never could possibly have 
sunk into anything like that habitual grossness of 
manners and sottish degradation of mind, which 
the writers in question have not hesitated to hold 
up to the deepest commiseration, if not more than 
thiS| of mankind. 

minds of hb children. Their education was the grand 
object of hb life, and he did not, like most parents, think 
it sufficient to send them to public schoob ; he was their 
private instructor, and even at that early age, bestowed 
great pains in training their minds to habits of thought 
and reflection, and in keeping them pure from every form 
of vice. This he considered as a sacred duty, and never, 
to the period of his last illness, relaxed in his diligence. 
With lus eldest son, a boy of not more than nine years of 
age, he had read many of the favourite poets, and some 
of the best historians in our language ; and what is more 
remarkable, gave him considerable aid in the study of 
Lrfitin. Thb boy attended the Grammar School of Dum- 
fries, and soon attracted my notice by the strength of hb 
talent, and the ardour of his ambition. Before he had 
been a year at school, I thought it right to advance him a 
form, and he besan to read Caesar, and gave me transla« 
tions of that author of such beauty as I confess surprised 
me. On inquiryi I found that hb father made him turn 
over his dictionary, till he was able to translate to him the 
passage in such a way that he could gather the author's 
meaning, and that it was to him he owed that polished 
and forcible English with which I was so greatly struck. 
I have mentioned this incident merely to show v?hat mi- 
nute attention he paid to this important branch of parental 
duty. "-^Letter from the Rev. James Gray, to Mr GUbeH 
Bums, See hb edition, vol. L Appendix, No. ▼. 
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Of his letters written at ElHesland and Dimi- 
fries, nearly three octa?o volames have been al- 
ready printed by Cnrrie and Cromek; and it weald 
be easy to swell the coUeetion to double this «z- 
tent. Enough) howerer, has been published to 
enable every reader to judge for himself of the 
character of Bums's style of epistolary compou- 
tioD. The severest criticism bestowed <m it> has 
been that it is too elaborate — thaty however natu- 
ral the feelings, the expression is frequently more 
studied and artiBcial than belongs to that species 
of composition* • Be this remark altogether just 
in point of taste, or otherwise, Ht^ ftMSt on which 
it is founded, furnishes strength to our present po- 
sition. The poet produced in these years a gmt 
body of elabmte prose-wri^g. 

We hate already had occasion to notice Boum 
of his contributions to Johnson's Museum. He 
<M>ntiiiued to the last month of Ins life, to take a 
lively interest in that work ; sad besides writii^ 
Tor it some dozens of excellent original songs, hk 
diligence in collecting ancient pieces hitherto nn- 
tpublishedr and his taste and skiU in eking out fra|>- 
ments, were laigely, and most happily exerted M 
along for its henefit. Mr Cromek saw, among 
Johnson's papers, no fewer than 184 of the pieces 

♦ One of flie reriewers of this memoir says» *• Bums 

•ner er eonsidered ktteiv writing as a spedes of compoiition 

*t «11,'* and sttribirtes the excellence of his epistolary s^le 

'4D its ** utter carelessness and rapidity.** I am reminded 

■by this criticism -of a ftct; which I should have noticed 

Mbjre ; namely, tliat Bums often gare the same pan^raph 

in diAs^ent latten addressed to diflfbrent persons. I bare 

tieen some MB6, letters tyf the poet to Lady Harriet Don, 

in wltfch serotd of the finest and best known pass^^es of 

Ws printed letters to Bfrs Dnnk)p appear verhaHm. Sucb 
was his a ||t|„ y«p{^ ^^ ^^^j^^,,,^^^,, 
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which enter into the collection, in Boms s hand- 
writing. • 

His connexion with the more important work 
of Mr Thomson commenced in September 1792 ; 
and Mr Gray justly says, that whoever considers 
his correspondence with the editor, and the col- 
lection itself, most be satisfied, that from that time 
till the commencement of his last illness, not many 
days ever passed over his head without the pro- 
duction of some new stanzas for its pages, fie- 
Hdes old materials, for the most part embellished 
with lines, if not verses of his own, and a whole 
body of bints, suggestions, and criticisms, fiurns 
gave Mr Thomson about sixty origmal songs. It 
is, however, but justice to poor Heron to add, that 
comparatively few of this number had been made 
public at the time when he drew up that rash and 
sweeping statement, which Dr Currie adhered to 
in some particulars without sufficient inquiry* 

The songs in this collection are, by many emi- 
nent critics, placed decidedly at the head of all 
our poet's performances : It is by none disputed 
that very many of them are worthy of his moist 
infelicitous inspiration. He bestowed much mwe 
care on them than on his contributions to the 
Museum ; and the taste and feeling of the editor 
secured the work against any intrusions of that 
over-warm element which was too apt to mingle 
in his amatory effusions. Bums knew that he 
was now engaged on a book destined for the eye 
and ear of refinement; he laboured throughout, 
under the salutary feeling, ** virginibus puerisqae 
canto;" and the consequences have been happy* 
indeed for bis own fame^-for the literary tastOi 

* Reliques, p. 1B5. 

y 
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and the national music of Soallaad ; aad» what is 
of far higher importance, the moral and Batimnl 
feelings of his comtrymen. 

In almost all these prodnettons<--eertaial]r in all 
that deserre to be placed ia the first rank of his 
eompositicms— Bums made wse of his natife diap 
lecU He did so, too^ in ^positistt to the adnoe 
of almost all the lettered correspondents be ha d ■ 
more especially of Dr Moore, who, in his own 
BOTels, never ventured on more than a £ew casual 
specimens of Scottish colloquy — following thereto 
the example of his illustriocis predecessor Smollett; 
and not foreseeing that a triumph over English pre- 
judice, which Smdlett might hare achieved, had 
he pleased to make the effort, was destined to be 
the prise of Bnms's perseverance in obejring the 
chetetes of naUve taste and judgment. Our po^ 
fecetved such suggestions, for the most part in si* 
lence-*4iot choosing to argue with odwrs on » 
Hiatter which coneemed only his own fedings ; 
but hi writing to Mr Thomson, be had no oec»* 
sion either to conceal or disguise bis sentimenta. 
** These English songs, " says he, '' gravel me to 
death. I hare not that command of the kngui^ that 
I hkvm of my native tmigue ; " * and again, **> so 
much for namby-pamby. I may, after idl, try my 
hand at it in Soots verse : Tho-e I am always nMot 
at home. " f He, besides, would have coosider* 
ed it as a 9oirt of national erkne to do any thing 
that migbt tend to divorce the music of hie native 
land from her peculiar idiom. The *^ genius lo^" 
was never worshipped more fervently than by 
Bums. ^ I «n siKh an enthusiast, " says he, 
** that in the course of my several peregrinatioDa 

• Correspondence with Mr Thomson, p. 111. 
t IWd. p. 8a 
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tkrangh flwflttid, I —ito > yUgiiiM^i to tto ja* 
dmdtml «pot from whioh ereiy song t«ok tia iimv 
LoduAer «nd dw Broit a^ Battemkn csDccfftML 
So to as the locaU^, tihhor iiom thB title of Ae 
cb or die tenor of the MMg, eo«ld be ascertuned, 
I hsre paid By derotiem at tbe particolar «him 
of erery Scottish hum. ** \^th each fioeKags, ho 
wao not likely to tottch with aa irreTerent haad 
die old fabric of o«r nattonal een|^, or to meditate 
8 Ijrrical reFdatimi for the pleaswe of atrangera. 
^ There k, " eays be, * ^ a nai^et^, a pastoral 
aimplicity in a slight istenniKtare •f Scots wtitia 
ind pbraiseolegy, which m more in unison (at least 
to my taste, and I will add to evwy geanine Ca- 
ledonian taste), with die simple patboe or rastie 
sprigb^nesB e(P our nadve mnsic, dmn any Eagu 
Ksh forses wbaterer. One faint mere kt me gife 
yoik — Wfaateter Mr Pleyel does^ let bm not «dter 
one iota of tbe originid airs ; I mMn in die aeiig 
departUjMrt, bnt let onr Scottish national Hinaie 
preserve its natif* leatares. They are, I own,* 
t rn pse ntl y wild aad irredacihle to die more mo- 
dena lalea ; bat on that very eccentridty, perbqM, 
d ep e nd s m great part of their effect. " f 
- Of the delight widi which Boms labomed Cst 
Mr TheaMon's Collection, bis letters contain eeoMi 
lively 4escripdons. ** Yon cannot baagine, " sajv 
be» ?di April 1793, « howameb this business bas 
added to my emoymenls. What with my early 
attncfament to balkds, yoar book and haUad-mnk- 

* Corve^pondtiMW with Mr ThomBon, p. 38, 
f It may amuse tbe reader to hear, that, in spite of all 
Bam8*s success in the use of his native dialect, even the 
eminentily spirited bookt eSler to mh&m IJhe raanoteript «f^ 
Waverlejr was submitted, hesitated for some time about 
publishing it, on account of the Scots dialect interwoven 
in the novel. 
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ing are now as completely my liobbj^rse as «Tdr 
fcrdfication was Uncle Toby's ; so Til e'en can-; 
ter it away till I come to the limit of my race> 
(God grant I may take the right side of the win- 
ning-post), and then cheerfully looking back on 
the honest folks with whom I have been happy, I 
flhall say or sing, ' Sae merry as we a' has been, ' 
and raising my last looks to the whole hnman 
race, the last words of the ?oice of Coila shall be^ 
** Good night, and joy be wi' you a' I " * 

'^ Until I am complete master of a tune in my 
own singing, such as it is, I can never," says. 
Bums, ** compose for it. My way is this. I 
consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my 
idea of the musical expression, — then choose my 
theme,— compose one stanza. When that is com- 
posed, which is generally the most difficult part of 
the business, I walk out, — sit down now and 
then, — look out for objects in Nature round mes 
that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations 
of my fancy, and workings of my bosom, — bum- 
ming every now and then the air, with the verses 
I have framed. When I feel my muse beginning 
to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study^ 
and there commit my effusions to paper ; swing- 
ing at intervals on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, 
by way of calling forth my own critical strictures, 
as my pen goes. Seriously, this at home is almost 
invariably my way. — What cursed egotism !' " f 

In this correspondence with Mr Thomson, and 
in Cromek s later publication, the reader will find 
a world of interesting details about the particular 
circumstances under which these immortal songs 
were severally written. They are all, or almost. 

* Correspondence with Mr Thomson, p. 57, 
t Ibid. p. 119. 
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bB» m tet» p«i sod pwcel of the |kmI*8 ptrmial 
histoiy. No nan ef«r made his mine more com'- 
pietely the eompaiii<m of his own mdindiol life. 
A new flood of light has just been poured on the 
same subject, in Mr Alkin Cunningham's " Col« 
ketbn dT Scottish Songs;" unless, therefore, I 
were to transcribe rolumes, and idl popular to* 
lames too, it is impossible to go into the details of 
this part of the poet's history. The reader must 
be contented with a few general fnemaranda; e.^. 

^ Do you think diat the sober gin-horse rou* 
tine of existence could inspire a man with fife, 
and loTO, and joy— could fire htm with enthu* 
naam, or melt btm with pathos, eqwEd to the ge» 
nina of your book ? No, no. Whenever I want 
to be more dian ordinary m somg — ^to be in some 
degree equal to your divine airs— do yon imagine 
I fast and pray for the celestial emanation ? Toui 
0H contraire. I hare a glorious recipe, the very 
one that for his own use was iavented by the Di* 
▼inity of healing and poetry, when erst he piped 
to Uie flocks of Admetus,— I put myself on a re* 
gimen of admiring a fine woman. " * 

^* I can assure you I was never more in earnest* 
Conjugal love is a passion which I deeply fe^, 
and highly venerate ; but, somehow, it does not 
make such a figure in poesy as that other species 
of the passion, 

* Where love is liberty, and nature law.* 

Musically speaking, the first is an instrument, of 
which the gamut is scanty and confined, but the 
tones inexpressibly sweet ; while the last has powers 
equal to idl the intellectual modulations of the ho^ 
man soul. Still I am a very poet in my enthu- 

* Currefpondence with Mr Thomson, p* 17i% 

y2 
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siasm of the passion. The welfare - and hiq^pi- 
ness of the beloved object is the first and invio- 
late sentiment that pemules my soul ; and — what-, 
erer pleasnres I might wish for, or whatever rap- 
tures they might give me — yet, if they inter- 
fere with that first principle, it is having these 
pleasures at a dishonest price ; and justice forbids, 
and generosity disdains the purchase. " * So 
says Bums in introducing to Mr Thomson's no- 
tice one of his many songs in celebration of the 
Lassie w{ the lint-white locks. '* The beauty 
of Chloris/' says, nevertheless, Allan Cunningham; 
^' has added many charms to Scottish song ; but 
that which has increased the reputation of the 
poet, has lessened that of the man. Chlpris was 
one of those who believe in the dispensing power 
of beauty, and thought that love should be under 
no demure restraint. Bums sometimes thought in 
the same way himself; and it is not wonderful^ 
therefore, that the poet should celebrate the charms 
of a liberal beauty, who was willing to reward his 
strains, and who gave him many opportunities of 
catching inspiration from her presence.'* And ii^ 
a note on the ballad which terminates with the de- 
licious stanza, . 

« Let others love the city, and gaudy show at summer 

noon. 
Give me the lonely valley, the dewy eve, and rising moon. 
Fair beaming and streaming her silver light the .boughs 

amang ; 
While falling, recalUng, the amorous thrush concludes her 

sang; 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove, by wimpling burn 

and leafy shaw, 
And hear my vows o* truth and love, and say thou lo*es me 

best of a'?" 

• Correspondence with Mr Thomson, p. 191. 
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the same commentator adds— ^'^ such iathe glow* 
hag picture which the poet gi^es of youth, and 
health, and Toluptnous beauty. But let no lady 
rayy the poetic Islevation of poor Chloris ; her si- 
tuation in poetry is splendid — her situation in life 
merits our pity — perhaps our charity." 

Of all Bums's love songs, the best, in his own 
opinion, was that which begins, 

•' Yestreen I had a pint o* wine, 
A place where body saw na*,'* 

Allan Cunningham says, '^ if the poet thought so, 
I am sorry for it;" while Mr Hamilton Paul 
fully concurs in the author's own estimate of the 
performance. " I believe, however," says Cun- 
ningham, '< Anna wi' the gowden locks was no ima- 
ginary person. Like the dame ui the old song. 
She hrew^d gude ale for gentlemen ; and while she 
served the bard with a pint of wine, allowed her 
customer leisure to admire her, < as hostler wives 
should do.' " 

There is in the same collection a love-song, 
which unites the su£fragcB, and ever will do so, of 
all men. It has furnished Byron with a motto, 
and Scott has said that that motto is " worth a 
thousand romances." 

<• Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, — or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.*' 

The " Nancy " of this moving strain was, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, another fair and somewhat 
frail dame of Dumfries-shire. • 

I envy no one the task of inquiring minutely ib. 
how far these traditions, for such unquestionably 

* Cunningham^s Scottish Songs, vol. iv. p. 178; 
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thejr wm, Md ttthfaUf ooiivey«d liy Alhii Cm* 
MBghmif vest oa tim feondaitiAn of tnidu Tbef 
reler •! worst to occanonal cnora* ^ Many iiiai<* 
■BBtioDs," Myt Mir Gray, ^ Inane been made againi* 
the poetVi character as a Imsband, bnt witfaoat the 
slightest proof; and I might pass from the diarigB 
with that neglect which it merits ; hnt I am happy 
to say that I have tn ezcnlpatioa the direct en« 
dence of Mrs Bams herself, >who, among mliny 
amiable and respectable qn^ities, ranks a venera* 
tion for the memory of her departed hasbandt 
whom ahe nerer names but in terms of the prop 
foundest respect and the deepest regret, to lameirt 
his misfortunes, or to extol bis kindnesses to her- 
self, not as the momentary overflowings of the 
heart in a season of penitence for offences gene- 
rously forgiven, but an habitual tenderness, which 
ended only with his lifie* I place this evidence^ 
which I am proud to bring forward on her own 
authority, against a thousand anonymous calum- 



nies/' • 



Among the effusions, not amatory, which Bama 
contributed to Mr Thomson's Collection, the fii- 
mous song of Bannockbum holds the fi»t place. 
We have already seen in how lively a manner 
Bnms's feelings were kindled when he visited that 
glorious field. According to tradition, the tune 
played when Bruce led his troops to the chargey 
was " Hey tuttie tattie ; " and it was humming 
this old air as he rode by himself through Glen- 
kens in Galloway, during a terrific storm of wind 
and ndn, that the poet composed his immortal ly- 
ric in its first and noblest form, f This is one 

• Letter in Gilbert Bums'a edition, vol. I. app. v. p. 437. 
t Tbm last line of each stanza waa aubseqii«ntljr Iwigtb* 
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more: ii^taiiCe of bis delight in the sterner jispects 
of nature. ; 

** Come, winter, with thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked t ree " * 

" There is hardly, " says he in one of his letters, 
" there is scarcely any earthly object gives me- 
more — I do not know if I should call it pleasure* 
-i— but something which exalts me, something which 
enraptures me — than to walk in the sheltered side 
of a wood in a cloudy winter day, and hear the' 
stormy wind howling among the trees, and raving 
over the plain. It is my best season for devotion : 
my mind is wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm to* 
Him^ who, in the pompous language of the He- 
brew Bard, * walks on the wings of the wind.*** 
When Bums entered a druidical circle of stones 
on a dreary moor, he has already told us that his 
first movement was " to say his prayers. *' His 
best poetry was to the last produced amidst scenes 
of solemn desolation. 

I may mention here, that during the later years 
of his life, his favourite book, the usual companion 
of his solitary rambles, was Cowpers Task. It is 
pleasing to know that these illustrious contem- 
poraries, in spite of the widely different circum* 
stances under which their talents were developed, 
and the, at first sight, opposite sets of opinions 
which their works express, did justice to each 
other. No English writer of the time eulogized 

ened and weakened, in order to suit the tune of Lewie Goiw 
don, which Mr Thomson preferred to « Hey tuttie tattie." 
However, ahnost immediately after having prevailed on 
the poet to make this alteration, Mr Thomson saw his 
error, and discarded both the change, and the air which it 
was made to suit. 
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they had much in common, 

<< The ttiaip aad clear ijopresnon of good seaae ; ** 

the lore of shnplicily ; the lore of nature ; sympa* 
thy with die poor ; hnmoor ; pathos ; satire ; warm 
aiid manly hearts ; the pride, the independence, 
and the melancholy of genius. 

Some readers may he surprised to find two such 
names placed together otherwise than hy way of 
contrast* Let it not be foigotten, that Cowper 
had done little more than huilding bird-cages and 
rabbit-hatches, at the age when the grare closed on 
Bams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** I dread thee. Fate, releDtless and severe. 
With all a poet's^ husband's, &tfaer*s har, 

Wjt are drawing near ^ clese of tlm great poeCs 
nortal career ; a»d I wimM fain hope due detatfe 
€i the laet ebapter vmlj have prepared the bumane 
reader to coBtemp^ate it with sentinents of aor- 
rew, pare comparatirety i and nndebased with any 
eenelderable interaKEtttre of less genial fednagB. 

For some yeara before Bams waa leet to hk 
country, it ia raffideally pknn that he had beev^ 
on poltdeat gronnda, an objeet of sospicien and 
dtalniat to a laige portion of tile popnktios that 
bad most opportnni^ of obaerring him. The mean 
aitbaltema of party Imd, it ia Tery easy to snppose^ 
dklighiad ki decryii^ him on pf^dCextSy good, bad^ 
and iadlffirenty eqnaHy — to their superiors ; and 
bcnce,-^who will not willingly beliofe it?-i-4be 
temporary and looal preralence of those extrara* 
gantly injoriovi reports, the essenee of which Dr 
Carrie, no doubt, thonghit it his dnty, as a bio- 
grao^ber, to extract and etrcnlate. 

The an^nety death oi one who, had he Mred 
to any tiding like ^ nsnal term of bmnan exist* 
ence^ night hare done so nncb to inoreeae Ida 
finM as a poet, and to purify and dign^ bin c^a>« 
racter as a mao, was, it ia too p r oba ble , hastened 
by hie own intempeiancea and imprudences ; but 
k seams to bo extremely kn^i^ababl^ that eiren H 
kia manhood bad bei» a cowaa of anatiafco rirtue 
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in all reepects, the irritable and nervous bodily 
constitntion which he inherited from his father, 
shaken as it was by the toils and miseries of his 
ill-starred youth, could have sustained to anything 
like the Psalmist's " allotted span," the exhausting 
excitements of an intensely poetical temperament. 
Since the first pages of this narrative were sent to 
the press, I have heard from an old acquaintance 
of the bard, who often shared his bed with him at 
Mossgiel, that even at that early period, when in- 
temperance assuredly had had nothing to do with 
the matter, those ominous symptoms of radical 
disorder in the digestive system, the '* palpitation 
and suffocation " of which Gilbert speaks, were 
so regularly his nocturnal visitants, that it was his 
^rilstom to have a great tub of cold water by his 
bed-side, into which he usually plunged more than 
once in the course of the night, thereby procuring 
instant, though but shortli?ed relief. On a frame 
thus originally constructed, and thus early tried 
with most severe afflictioi^s, external and internal^ 
what must not have been, under any subsequent 
course of circumstances, the effect of that exqui- 
site sensibility of mind, but for which the world 
would never have heard any thing either of the 
sins, or the son'ows, or the poetry of Bums ! 
. *^ The fates and characters of the rhyming 
tribe, *' thus writes the poet himself to Miss Chal- 
mers in 1793, " often employ my thoughts when 
I am disposed to be melancholy* There is not, 
^unong all the martyrologies that ever were pen- 
ned, so rueful a narrative as the lives of the poets. 
■^In the comparative view of wretches, the crite- 
rion is not what they are doomed to suffer, but 
bow they, are fontaed to bear* Take a being :Of 
our kind, give him a strc^gei^ ifiaigiQ^t^^^i^ w*^ 
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a inore delicate sensibility, which between them 
will ever engender a more ungoYemable set of 
passions, than are the nsuat lot of man ; implant 
in him an irresistible impulse to some idle va- 
gary, such as, arranging wild flowers in fantastiic 
nosegays, tracing the grasshopper to his haunt 
by his chirping song, watching the frisks of the 
little minnows in the sunny pool, or hunting 
after the intrigues of butterflies — in short, s^id 
him adrift after some pursuit which shall eter- 
nally mislead him from the paths of lucre, and 
yet curse him with a keener relish than any man 
living for the pleasures that lucre can purchase; 
lastly, fill up the measure of his woes by bestow- 
ing on him a spuming sense of his own dignity, 
and you have created a wight nearly as miserable 
as a poet. " In these few short sentences, as it 
appears to me. Bums has traced his own charac- 
ter far better than any one else has done it since. , 
— But with this lot what pleasures were not 
mingled ? — ** To you, Madam, " he proceeds^ 
" I need not recount the fairy pleasures the muse 
bestows to counterbalance this catalogue of evils. 
Bewitching poetry is like bewitching woman; 
she has in all ages been accused of misleading : 
mankind from the counsels of wisdom and the. 
paths of prudence, involving them in difficulties, 
baiting them with poverty, branding them with 
infiimy, and plunging them in the whirling vortex 
of ruin ; yet, where is the man but must own 
that all our hf^piness on earth is not worthy the 
name-^that even the holy hermit s solitary pro« 
spect of paradisiacal bliss is but the glitter of a . 
northern sun, rising over a frozen region, com- 
pared with the many pleasures, the nameless tap- 
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mm, Ail we owb to the Imnif €tmm af di« 

•* WlMt S0 A pO0l? "* asks one wfltt qsoMM to 
nswer faw own 4|ae oti o «. ^ He is a moa esdow^ 
o4 witli noro Nicely neasik^Mtff More ^^tu^tii 
iiiil tenderness, wInt has a greater knowieclgv of 
Imaitfi netarey and a more eomptelNawiro soidy 
Aaa are svpposed to bo eommoa amoiif awmLiad i 
a nmn plei^ed wkb liw own pasiioiio and iro^ 
tioaSy and w)io fejotees aiofe ilian otber awii n 
tfio spkit of Me tliet is in Iiiai ; deHgbtbg' to coa- 
tsii^l'ate siuiileup ToMtions md |MMsioiis as bnh^bsI^ 
od in the goings-on of tbe nafferse, and hsbiCiwIfy 
topeHed to create then where be does noC Mi 
lhm« Tb these qualities ho has added a dispoe^ 
tien to he tfeeted, more thaa other men, bf ah* 
sent things, as if they were present ; an ahilifcf of 
cmijm^g «p in himself peasMms wfai^ are ftr la* 
4ksed from heing the same at abose prodaced h'f 
mA ereiHB, yet (espeeiaily ht those parti of the 
Mend sympathy whieh are pteamg and ds%la*' 
fm) do more nearly resonble the p as s ion s pa»« 
diaeed hy real events than anything whteh^ front 
liie motiona of theff own minds merely, oAer men 
nio amas t om ed to feel in Aemselyes* *** Sostqw 
4Mie of fhe mm heings who have heea ajhle to sao*> 
ttdm and enjoy, throagh a long term of h iim o tt 
veaiv, vHO tear sm wear w sensiu^swesy wmbs 
^jviehened and refined beyond what fells to the lo^ 
of the ordinary hrotbers of their rac e . fe rt l ng 
mere than othm can dream of feniing, liie joys 
and the sorrows likat eome to them as indiridmh 
fifing np al ^ose Manlks whidbr so larg^ 
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^ntemipt tht agilaftioiM of cobudob fcwwnij «riik 
the akaost equally agitadog aympatyaa of an iaaa* 
ginatioa to which repose would he death. It is 
common to say of those who over-indulge them« 
aelres to materia! sthnulantB, that they kvefeuif 
what wonder ^t the career of the poet's thick* 
eoning (aneies should, in ^e immense majority of 
cases, he rapid too ? 

That Bums Uved ftut^ tn ho^ eenses of the 
phrase, we have ahwidant evidenoe from himself; 
and that the more earthly mo^on was somewhat 
accelerated as it approached the close, we nay he* 
fieve, without fiading it at all necessary to mnq;le 
anger with oar sorrow. *^ Eren in his enihest 
poems, " as Mr Wordsworth says, m a beanliM 
passage of his letter to Mr Gray, ^ through the 
yeil of asBwned hahita and pretesded qualities^ 
enough of the real man appears to show that he 
was eoBscioas #f sufficiaBt cause to dread his own 
pAarions, and to hewail hb errors I We have w^ 
jeeted as fiike sometimea in the letter, and of no- 
cessky as fidse in the spirttt many of the lesttmo* 
•iea tliat othen bave home against him : — but, hy 
his own hand— *iB words the iaiport of whkJi ca»> 
not he mistaken—^ has beea reaorded thattha 
Older of his Hfe but faiAtly eoivai^Hmded with the 
clearness of his newa. It ie probable that he 
would have proved a atfll greater poet, if, by 
strength of reason, he could have controlled the 
propensities which his aeasihility engendered ; but 
he would have been a poet of a different class : 
and certidn it is, had that desirable restrunt been 
early establMied, many peculiar beauttea which 
enrich his verses could never have existed, and 
many accessary influences, which contribute great- 
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ly to their effect, would have been wanting. For 

mstance, the momentous truth of the passage, * 

* One point must still be greatly dark, ' &c. 

could not possibly have been conveyed with such 
pathetic force by any poet that ever lived, speak- 
ing in his own voice, unless it were felt that, like 
Burns, he was a man who preached from the tex^ 
of his own errors ; and whose wisdom, beautiful 
as a flower, that might have risen from seed sown 
from above, was, in fact, a scion from the root of 
personal suffering. Whom did the poet intend 
should be thought of as occupying that grave over 
which, after modestly setting forth the moral dis- 
cernment and warm affections of its * poor inh^* 
bitant, ' it is supposed to be inscribed, that 



< _. Thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stain'd his name ? ' 

Who but himself, — himself anticipating the too 
probable termination of his own course? Here 
is a sincere and solemn avowal— a public decla- 
ration from his own will — a confession at once 
devout, poetical, and human — ^^a history in the 
shape of a prophecy ! What more was required 
of the biographer than to put his seal to the writ- 
ing, testifying that the foreboding had been re- 
alized, and that the record was authentic ? " 
In how far the *' thoughtless follies " of the 

* « Then gently scan your brother man. 
Still geotlier sister woman— 
Tho' they may gang a kennin' wrang ; 
To step aside is human : 
« One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark. 
How far perhaps they rue it, " 
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po9t did ttctwdly faatl«B Ins end, it is ■esdl«« 
to Gonjecture. Tbey lisd tfasir ehsve, nnqoes* 
tioaaUy, alon^ with other faiAMBOSs whidi it 
woukl be kihiiniaii to chaiacterise as nsere Mites 
> Miw chy for exaaaplO) as that geoeral depression of 
spkits, whidi haimted hin from his ywotfa^— or 
eren a easaal expression of dtseonragtiig trndenef 
from the persons on whose good»will afi hopes eif 
anbstantial adnnoenient in the scale of worldly 
promotion depended,— »whidi, m all likeKhood, sat 
more heanly on sndi a being as Bnms, than a aaan 
of plain common sense might gne os ^ . or that jdoiv 
tial exelnsion from the specMs of society our poet 
had been aecnstomed to adorn and delight, which, 
£rDm howoTcr inadeqaate eanses, oertaittly did oe^ 
cor daring some of the latter years of his life* AM 
anch sorrows as these most have acted widi tw»* 
fold harmfolnesB opon Bmms; harassing, in the 
Ifarst place, one of the most sensitrre minds that 
«Ter filled a hnman bosom, and, alas ! by caatu^ 
<]Qenoe, tempting to additional excesses v**impeUing 
one who, nader other drcnmstances, might havo 
eoBgbt and foond fo other consolation, to seek to^ 
often for it 

** In fleeting mirth, ^at o*er tiie bottle lives, 
In ^e false joy its inspiration gives. 
And in atsociates pleaded to find a friend 
With powers to lead thess, gladden, and defend. 
In all those scenes where transient ease is foxind, 
For minds whom nns oppress, and sorrows wound.** * 

The same philosophical poet tdls ns, that 

^ ' Wine is like anger, fbr it makes us strong ; 
Blind and impatient, and it leads m wrong { 
The atrength is goickly lost, we feel the error loag : " 

• Crabb^s Edward tSkorey a tale in wWch that poet has 
obtlottaljr had Burns i» his 'view. 

z2 
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but a short period was destined for the sorrows 
and the errors eqoally of Bams. 

How he strayed agunst the tide of his misay, 
let the following letter speak — It was written Fe* 
bruary 25, 1794, and addressed to Mr Alexand^ 
Cunningham, an eccentric being, but generous and 
fiaithful in his friendship to Bums, and, when Bums 
was no more, to his family. 

^' Canst thou minister, " says the poet, ^< to a 
mind diseased ? Canst thou speak peace and rest 
to a soul tost on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendly star to guide her course, and dreading that 
the next surge may overwhelm her? Canst thou 
give to a frame, tremblingly alive to the tortnrea 
of suspense, the stability and hardihood of the rock 
that braves the blast ? If thou canst not do the 
least of these, why would'st thou disturb me in 
my miseries, with thy inquiries after me ? 

" For these two months I have not been able to 
lift a pen. My constitution and frame were, ab 
originef blasted with a deep incurable taint of hy- 
pochondria, which poisons my existence. Of late, 
a number of domestic vexations, and some pecu- 
niary share in the ruin of these ***** times-^ 
losses, which, though trifling, were yet what I coul4 
ill bear, have so instated me, that my feelings at 
times could only bo envied by a reprobate spirit 
listening to the sentence that dooms it to perdition. 

/' Are you deep in the language of consolation ? 
I have exhausted in reflection every topic of com- 
fort. A heart at ease would have been charmed 
with my sentiments and reasonings ; but as to my«> 
self, I was like Judas Iscariot preaching the gos- 
pel ; he might melt and mould the hearts of those 
around him, but his own kept its native incorrigi- 
bility — Still there are two great pillars that bear 
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tus up, amid the wreck of mnfbrttine and miseiy; 
The ONE is composed of the difPerent modifications 
of a certain noble, stubborn something in man, 
known by the names of courage, fortitude, m^^na^ 
nimity. The other is made up of those feelings 
and sentiments, which, however the sceptic may 
deny, or the enthusiast disfigure them, are yet, I 
am convinced, original and component parts of the 
human soul ; those senses of the mknd^ if I may be 
allowed the expression, which connect us with, and 
link us to, those awful obscure realities^-an all- 
powerful and equally beneficent God — and a world 
to come, beyond death and the grave. The first 
gives the nerve of combat, while a ray of hope 
beams on the field ; the last pours the balm of com- 
fort into the wounds which time can never cure. 

*' I do not remember, my dear Cunningham, 
that you and I ever talked on the subject of reli^ 
gion at all. I know some who laugh at it, as the 
trick of the crafty few, to lead the undisceming 
MANY ; or at most as an uncertain obscurity, which 
mankind can never know anything of, and with 
which tbey are fools if they give themselves much 
to do. Nor would I quarrel with a man for his 
irreligion, any more than I would for his want of 
a musical ear. I would regret that he was shut 
out from what, to me and to others, were such 
superlative sources of enjoyment. It is in this 
point of view, and for this reason, that I will deep- 
ly imbue the mind of every child of mine witti 
religion. If my son should happen to be a man of 
feeling, sentiment, and taste, I shall thus add large- 
ly to his enjoyments. Let me flatter myself that 
this sweet little fellow, who is just now running 
about my desk, wiU be a man of a melting, ardent, 
glpwing heart ; and an imagination, delighted with 
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|b« pwteri and npl with the post IM me igam 
him, waaderiog out in a tweet ev&mgy to inhale 
the balfliy gates, and ei^y the growing laxurianee 
of the epring ; himaelf die while» ki the Uoosiiag 
yoath of life. He looks abroad on all naturei and 
through nature* up to nature'a God. His aoulf 
by swift delighted degrees, is rapt above this sub* 
knuuy sphere, until he can he silent no long^^ 
and hursts out into the glorious entihusiasm of 
Tbomsoo,— - 

* These, as the^r chanee, Ahnishtj Father, these 
Are but the Taried God,— Toe rolling year 
Is full of thee; * 

snd so on, in all the spirit and ardour of that 
c4ianntng hymn. — These are no ideal pleasures ; 
they are real delights ; and I ask what of the de- 
ligfats among the sons of men are superior, not to 
say, equal to them ? And they bare this precious, 
Tast addition, that conscious rirtue stamps them 
lor her own ; and lays ho)d on them to bring her> 
self into the presence of a witnessing, judging, and 
approTing God.'' 

They who have been told that Bums was ever 
a degraded being — who have permitted themselves 
to believe that his only consolations were those of 
** the opiate guilt applies to grief," will do well to 
pause over this noble letter and judge for them- 
selves. The enemy under which he was destined 
to sink, had already beaten in the outworks of his 
^constitution when these lines were penned. 

The reader has already had occasion to observe, 
that Bums had in those closing years of his Hie to 
^ruggle almost continually with pecuniary difficcd* 
ties, than which nothing could have been more 
iHcely to ponr bitterness intolerable into the cup of 
his existence. His lively imagination exaggerated 
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to itself every real evil ; and this among, and per-' 
haps above, all the rest ; at least, in many of his 
letters we find him alluding to the probability of 
his being arrested for debts, which we now know 
to have been of very trivial amount at the worsts 
which we also know he himself lived to discharge 
to the utmost farthing, and in regard to which it 
18 impossible to doubt that his personal friends in 
Dumfries would have at all times been ready to 
prevent the law taking its ultimate course. This 
last consideration, however, was one which would 
have given slender relief to Bums. How he 
shrunk with horror and loathing from the sense 
of pecuniary obligation, no matter to whom, we 
have had abundant indications already. * 
. The question naturally arises : Bums was all 
this while pouring out his beautiful songs for the 
Museum of Johnson and the greater work of 
Thomson ; how did he happen to derive no pecu- 
niary advantages from this continual exertion of 
his genius in a form of composition so eminently 
calculated for popularity ? Nor, indeed, is it an 

* The following extract from one of bis letters to Mr 
Mscmurdo, dated December 1793, will speak for itself : — 

« Sir, it is said, that we take the greatest liberties with 
our greatest friends, and I pay myself a very high com- 
pliment in the manner in which I am going to apply the 
remark. I hare owed you money longer than ever I 
owed it to any man. — Here is Ker's account, and here 
are six guineas; and now, I don't owe a shilling to man, 
or woman either. But for these damned dirty, dog's- 
eared little pages, (Scotch bank-notes), I had done my- 
self the honour to have waited on you long aga Inde- 
pendent of the obligations your hospitality has laid me 
under, the consciousness of your superiority in the rank 
of man and gentleman, of itself was fully as much as I 
could erer make head against ; but to owe you money too, 
wgs more than I could foce. " 
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•atf MUtar to mumtt tkb mry ebnous qwm6tm. 
Hie foet himself, in a letter to Mr Carfrae* dated 
\7S9, speaks thos : *' Thm profits of the labom 
ef a man of genius are, I hope, as hooonrahle «• 
any profits whaterer ; and Mr Myhie's relationa 
are most justljr entitled to that honest harvest 
which fiiEte has denied himself to reap." And yet 
so finr from looking to Mr Johnson for any pecne 
■iarf remuneration for the very laborioos part he 
took in his work, it appears from a passage in 
Cromek's Reliqnes, that the poet asked a singb 
eopy of the Mnaenm to give to a fiyr friend, bjr 
way ef a great lavonr to himself — and that thaa 
oopy and his own were really all he ever reoetred 
at the hands of the publisher. Of the secret Ue- 
tory of Johnson and his book I know nothing ; 
bat the Correspondence of Bnms with Mr Thorn* 
sen contains enrioos enoagfa details concerning hia 
connexion with that gentleman's more important 
imdertaking. At the outset, September 1792, 
we find Mr Thomson sajringi ^ We will esteeas 
yoor poetical asmstance a particular fiifonr, beeideo. 
paying any reasonable price you shall please to de- 
mand for it. Profit is quite a secondary consider- 
ation with ns, and we are resohred to save neither 
puns nor expense on the publication." To which , 
Bums replies immediately, '' As to any remune- 
ration, you may think my songs either above or 
below price ; for they shall absolutely be the one 
or the other. In tbe honest enthusiasm with which 
I embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, 
wages, fee, hire, %tc. would be downright prosti- 
tution of soul. A proof of each of the songs that 
I compose or amend I shall receive as a rovonr. 
In the rustic phrase of tiie season, Gude spe§d Ms 
nwk,^ The next time we meet with any hint as 



io^UMMf trnmem is ik& CotfNpoadbna^ it k a 
IMOT of Mr ThoMOB, Ist Jvty 1793y wham U 
M^FVy •< I oiBBOt eoqicvM how mcb I am Migai 
l# you for tbe esqasite noir songs you ai# mb4^ 
fe^ me ; b«t thnkst my frieodt are a poor nitani 
fcr wWl yo« knro done: at I shall ha boMfitlai 
hf Ae |mblfca^on, foa most saffnr mo to eadoao 
a aamN aiarii of my gntitmdBf and to ropeat k a£» 
larwaRb whea I iad it coafooiont* Do aot la* 
tora h, for hy Heaven, if yoa do, oar correapoad* 
oace is atan oad/' To whkh }H$m {h oaelasod 
U^) Bamo thoa fopMoi : — ^ iaiaare yo% my doat 
aiiV that yoa traly hart kae widb your pocaniary 
pareek It degradeo ate in my own eyea. Hoop* 
Offer, to letora It woidd savour of aietitalioa;^ hat 
ao to any mora trsffie of that dtbter and crodltw 
Mad, I swear hy that hoaoar which orowna tho 
apiight oCatae of Rohevt Bama's ialagiity<k«Mta tho 
teaat motion of it, I wifi Migaaatly spam tba by 
paat tnuisa6^<m, and from tiMtaMmeat 
oaiHO atiaiifer to yevu BaiM^a cimiaeior foa 
aeiiMity of osatimoat aad iadapoadBaeo of aaad 
wyi, I trast, Umg oadiva amy of hia waata whicb 
the eeld aafodiag oro oaa tufpif: at toast,. I mik 
take eafO' that aa^aehaiaoler he shall deaBaaobT--* 
la Koremher IIM, wofiad Mr Tbomaoa wviday 
to Bams, ** Do aol> I b o oee cfa yon, attam WKf 
books.''~lB May 1795, ^ Yoa nally mako mm 
Mash whea yoa tsll aw ysa hara aot mariaed tho 
dMwing front mo iT (thi& wao a drawinig of thv 
Cdmar^0 S&tatiay Nigktf hy Alhm)r "* 1 da aot 
thiidt I can e?er Kpay yoa, or taffideatly 
and respeet yoa^ (br tho Mboral aad kiad 
]» whicJk yoa hare entered kto dio apvit of wtf 
aadeitridaf, wUah cooid not haro boaa potlecti* 
o# witfeMt yM# Slo I beg yaa waaM not 
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s fool of me again by spealdog of c^Kgmtieiu " 
->On February 1796, we hare Boms acknow<* 
ledging a " handsome elegant preaent to Mra 
B , '' which was a worsted shawl. Last* 

)y, on the 12th Jnly of the same year, (that 
is little more than a week before Boms died), be 
writes to Mr Thomson in these terms : — << After 
all- my boasted independence, eused necessity 
compels me to implore yon for five pounds* A 

cruel of a haberdasher, to whom I owe 

an account, taking it into his head that I am 
dsring, has commenced a process, and will infal- 
libly put me into jaiL Do, for God s sake, send 
me that sum, and that by return of post* Forgire 
me this earnestness ; but the horrors of a jail have 
put me half distracted.-^I do not ask this gratui* 
tously ; for, upon returning health, I hereby pro* 
mise and engage to furnish you with five poundsr 
worth of the neatest song genius you have seen. " 
To which Mr Thomson replies — " Ever since I 
received your melancholy letter by Mrs Hyslop, 
I have been ruminating in what manner I could 
endeavour to alleviate your sufferings. Again and 
again I thought .of a pecuniary offer; but the re- 
collection of one of your letters on this subject, 
and the fear of offending your independent spirit, 
checked my resolution. I thank you heartily, 
therefore, for the frankness of your letter of the 
12th, and with great pleasure inclose a draft for 
the very sum I proposed sending. Would I were 
Ghancellor of the Exchequer but one day for your 
sake 1^— *Pray, my good sir, is it not possible- 
for you to muster a volume of poetry ?••••«• 
Do not shun this method of obtaining the va)ue 
of your labdur ; remepiber Pope published the 
Uiad by subsoription. Think of diis, pay dear . 
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Bnmsy and <Lo not think me intrtaife with my 
adnce. " 

Sach are the details of this matter, as recorded 
in the correspondence of the two individuals coor 
cemed. Some time after Bums's death, Mr Thom- 
son was attacked on accoont of his behavionr to 
the poet, in an anonymous novel, which I have 
never seen, called NubUia; in Professor Walker's 
Memoirs, which appeared in 1816, Mr Thomson 
took the opportunity of defending himself ; * and 

• «« I have been attacked with much bittemefls, and ac« 
cosed of not endeavouring to remunerate Bums fbr the 
songs which he wrote for my Collection; although there 
is the clearest evidence of the contrary, both in the print- 
ed correspondence between the poet and me, and in the 
public testimony of Dr Currie. My assailant, too, with« 
out knowing anything of the matter, states, that I had en* 
riched myself l^ the labours of Burns; and of course^ 
that my want of generosity was inexcusable. 

** Now the fact is, that notwithstanding the united la- 
hours of all the men of genius who have enriched my col- 
lection, I am not even yet compensated for the precious 
time consumed by me in poring over musty volumes, and 
in corresponding with every amateur and poet by whose 
means I expected to make any valuable additions to our 
national music and song ; — for the exertion and money it 
cost me to obtain accompaniments from the greatest mas# 
ters of harmony in Vienna ; — and for the sums paid to 
engravers, printers, and others. On this subject, the tes^ 
timony of Mr Preston in London, a man of unquestion- 
able and well-'known character, who has printed the music 
for every copy of my work, may be more satisfactory than 
anything I can say : In August 1809, he wrote me as fol« 
lows : < I am concerned at the very unwarrantable attack 
which has been made upon you by the author of NubUia f 
nothing could be more unjust than to say you had enrich^ 
ed yourself by Bums*s labours ; for the whole concent 
though it includes the labours of Haydn, has scarcely af- 
forded a compensation for the various expenses, and for 
the time employed on the work. When a work obtains 
any celebrity, pubHshers are generally supposed .to 

2a 
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fihip of Barns, and who also appears to hafl» hsd 
A0 Imwow of Mr Thomsdfis iotfntti^ tLCtpoAnt^ 
wtctf kttv dcKf^fod m opiuvofi Ott 1I10 wholB iiv6^ 

Tli§ of w6 €89Py Wfmill flnurt B^tHMtDtfty DO fttf 

m profit ten timw beyond the reality ; the sale is g^eatlj 
BUigtiifled, and the expenses are not in the least taken int6 
cdMMtnttiMiw It i» truly ^«Mfiotia kf he so^grossty tmd 
wirifluily dniatfd Cor wadmeM^ iks ▼ tiyi e wiiw oC wlabi 
iMM-lMen ■laoifBtt throufb tke whole tcanaaotion. ' 

*' Were I the sordid man that the anonymous author 
calls me» I had a most inviting opportunity to profit much 
M«n» thasi did by tte lytic* «f out grssebsd. He had 
wmMHSk flvvTO iisiy longw fltjwMMy nv aiy mnv;- VMy 
«PM» Mi mf poseaidMi aitpvhlislMd at hia daath ^ I had 
IW fighii aad ikm yawwt of rataittBc them titt i should hm 
wmdf to pufaisBh tham 1 but when I was iufuii t d that «o 
•iWenol th« pot^a wwks waa prcjwctad Isnfa* bmwit of 
faia tmufyr I pot than iv i « toi Hd iat» p aas Lirfbrn of liM 
vhrioof hiftsongi, a« well aa lottery aad tho* emriiiad 
Dr Currie to cdiapkti tiieigpy iiiIbmhi which wan tM 
ftrtbateni^VbdbwiftaBfaMrtfGidefttciidDflvin. And 
I ha^w tfcp s a tTsfa e ti afl of ku p wiaa, tfast the taoat aoai ew i 
iiMaia^ the ftsatly, Mr Cunuagham^ Mr Sym<|. aad 
%hf OoCTia^ and the peet'a mm brelher, c aartd afid ay 
iMittceof the, pfier right of pnblisftiiig the Moap, m tn 
■■ ftiMif biietainfi^thedirfatageatadandMiw rar tondoct 
of tho yo p t i Aceetdkii^y lb Oilbart Botany in- a iettiV 
iPMOy wtiiBli ajapo m^ht saOaolbrawaiiawar to att tho 
■ i^ lhii* a ii io o i ^ tlma cap i eB a c s hJauelf ? •IfovarlcaaM 
t* Ediabofgh^ I wiH certalafy calk 00 t^ parsoB whoao 
bandMBM ooadnct to my bvocbei^ ftaoily baa secwod my 
andcDoifmad aaa in tfaoopiaion^ that aaoBicaltaitf 
tidaRtobavo a'alaaffoonMiuoo with tho hvtnioiiy of te 
alfiMUags.* lioM^literthevl&roiiisydiDmghtatei 
ta olakB aoy sMfit for what I did I nofwrwouhlhave aiiid 
a woNb on the s ar^ott, hot fat tho haiah and groundleti 
aacMHttiaw wfaldi has bean- bioaijgiht ftvfpardy eHher by ij|** 
amawaor aaMdodlty, and whkh I have long aoibrsd t« 
MBudaP ■■a a^ uedy Aoai mj gmtt dWaio Co aay pubUi 
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wmm M fwfiif iofy to 4be fwider Atm mf tUig 
whidi I i3oiil4 pDNiune to o&r in lit pmm. 
<< Bumst " QHfs tfaiB writeci ^* liad «U the nttna* 
na^^eMe pride of 8aw«el JohnsiNi ; ftiid» if tb« 
ktter thnw wrny with iiidi|^WKtioo» the new dytee 
whieb bad been plaeed at fait ebamber-domr^ ae* 
fsF^i\y and collectir^f bf bis eoppamonai -iha 
fonaer wonld hare been atiU more reader to Meanl 
asf pecvoiary daaatioa witb wbieb s dii|^ in* 
dividaal, after bis pcmraiptorf pmbibitioB» abosM 
•rowedljr bare dared to insidt bim. He wonld 
iaataotlf faaire cenatmed aoeb conduct tnta a ww» 
iaal aaaertien that Us pnahibition waa iMinoai% 
and fajs independenee affeeted ; and tbe mora art* 
M\y the tmnaaction bad been disgweedt Ike 

fmblished. *^ After the manner in which Bums recelyed 
nj first nfmitUtae; I dared not, fn deftanee of hk In* 
Ifsrdict, repeat tbe «q>eriaieqt upon a man to peeullafljr 
sensitive and sturdilf independent It would bave been 
presumption, I thought, to make him a second pecuniary 
btkr !n the fkce of his dechiration, that if I did, < he woufa 
9fmm the past iramatiiony and cemmenee em entire ttremgif 
er $Q me, * 

*^ But, independently of those circumstances, there if 
an important fact of which you are probably ignorant^ 
that I did not publish above s tenth part of my Collection 
tlil after tilie hunenied death of our Bard ; and that whiW 
ke was aliv«, 1 had not derived any benefit worth men* 
tioning from his liberal supply of admirable songs, having 
only brought out half a volume of my work. It was not 
till some years posterior to his deadi, and till after Dr 
Currie haid publiBhed all the tnasHiscffpt aongs whfeh I 
put into his towU (or tb^ benefit of the widow and fami'' 
ly« that / brought out the songs aloo^ witb the music, 
harmonized by the greatest composers m Europe, Those 
who supposed, therefore, that I had enriched myself by 
t(fte pQblicatlan c/t lailf a vtflume, were egreg&ously asU^ 
taken. The fact is, that the whole five volumes bave 
yielded me a very scanty eompensatton for my varieua 
outlays upon the work, and for the many years of labour 
and waaaceb whieb it cdat tat, " 
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more rage it would have excited, as implying tiie 
eame assertion, with the additional charge, that if 

secretly made it would not he denied The 

statement of Mr Thomson supersedes the necessi- 
ty of any additional remarks. When the puhlic is 
satisfied ; when the relations of Bams are grate- 
fdl ; and, above all, when the delicate mind of Mr 
Thomson is at peace with itself in contemplating 
his condnct, there can be no necessity for a name* 
less novelist to contradict them. " * 

So far, Mr Walker: — why Bmns, who was of 
opinion, when he wrote his letter to Mr Cariraei 
that ^< no profits' are more honourable than those 
of the labonrs of a man of genius, " and whose 
own notions of independence had sustained no 
shock in the receipt of hundreds of pounds from 
Creech, should have spumed the suggestion of pe» 
cuniary recompense from Mr Thomson, it is no 
easy matter to explain ; nor do I profess to under- 
stand why Mr Thomson took so little pains to ar- 
gue the matter in limine with the poet, and con- 
vince him, that the time which he himself consi- 
dered as fairly entitled to be paid for by a com- 
mon bookseller, ought of right to be valued and 
acknowledged on similar terms by the editor and 
proprietor of a book containing both songs and 
music. 

They order these things differently now : a liv- 
ing lyric poet, whom none will place in a higher 
rank than Bums, has long, it is understood, been 
in the habit of receiving about as much money an- 
nually for an annual handful of songs, as was ever 
paid to our Bard for the whole body of his writ- 
ings. 

Of the increasing irritability of our poet's tem- 

• I-.ife prefixed to McMrrison's Burns, pp. cviii. ciii. 
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ftfmomxt, amidit tha iraruwt in>nU«9 w}iich.pre 
cackd bii last illnesi, bis letters funiisb prool«» 
to dwell on wbich could only inflict nnneces- 
Bary pain. Let one example suffice— «'^ Sm^ 
day closes a period of our curst revenue businesi^ 
and may propably keep nie employed with ray 
pea nnUI noon. Fine employment for a poets 
pen I Here I sit, altogeAer Novemberisb, a d 
melange of fretfulness and melancholy; not enough 
of the one to rouse me to passion, nor of the other 
to repose me in torpor ; my soul flouncing and 
fluttering round her tenement^ like a wild finch> 
caught amid the horrors of winter^ and newly 
thrust into a cage. Well, I am persuaded that k 
was of me the Hebrew sage prophesied, wheu he 
foretold— < And behold, on whatsoever thb man 
doth set bis heart, it shall not prosper I'-^ Pray 
that wisdom and bliss may be more frequent visi^ 
tors of R. B. " 

Towards the close of 1795 Bums was, as has 
been previously mentioned, employed as an act- 
ing Supervisor of Excise. This was apparently 
a step to a permanent situation of that higher and 
more hicrative chss ; and from thence, there was 
every reason to believe the kind patronage of Mr 
Graham might elevate him yet farther. These 
hopes, however, were mingled and darkened with 
sorrow. For four months of that year his young>- 
est child lingered through an illness of which every 
week promised to be the last ; and she was fioaUy 
cut off when the poet, who had watched her with 
anxious tenderness, was from home on professioRal 
businees. This was a severe blow, and his own 
nerves, though as yet he had not taken any sefioua 
ahum about his ailmentSt were ill fitted to with- 
■land it. 

2a2 
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'< There had need/' he writes Mre Dnnlop, 1 5ih 
December, ^ there had much need be many plea- 
smres annexed to the states of husband and father, 
for, God knows, they have many peculiar cares. I 
cannot describe to you the anxious, sleepless hours 
these ties frequently give me. I see a train of 
helpless little folks ; me and my exertions all their 
'Stay ; and on what a brittle thread does the life of 
man hang ! If I am nipt off at the command of 
hie — even in all the ^gour of manhood as I am, 
such things happen every day — gracious God I 
what would become of my little flock I 'Tis here 
that I envy your people of fortune. — A father on 
his deathbed, taking an everlasting leave of his 
children, has indeed woe enough ; but the man of 
competent fortune leaves his sons and daughters 
independency and friends; while I — but 1 shall 
run distracted if I think any longer on the sub- 
ject. " 

To the same lady, on the 29th of the month, 
he, after mentioning his supervisorship, and say- 
ing that at last his political sins seemed to be for- 
given him — goes on in this ominous tone — ** What 
a transient business is life I Very lately I was a 
boy ; but t'other day a young man ; and I already 
begin to feel the rigid fibre and sti£Pening joints of 
old age coming fast over my frame. ** We may 
tTAce the melancholy sequel in these extracts. 

" Slst January 1796. — I have lately drunk 
deep of the cup of affliction. The autumn robbed 
me of my only daughter and darling child, and 
that at a distance too, and so rapidly, as to put it 
out of my power to pay the last duties to her. I 
had scarcely begun to recover from that shock, 
-when I became myself the victim of a most sevens 
rheumatic fever, and^ng the die spun doubtful-; 
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ttntil, after many ^ireeks of a sick-bed, it seems to 

baye turned up my life, and I am beginning td 

crawl across my room, and once indeed have been 

before my own door in the street. 

• When pleasure fascinates the mental sight, 
Affliction purifies the visual ray. 
Religion hails the drear the untried night, 
That shuts, for ever shuts! life*8 doubtful day.* " 

But a few days after this. Bums was so exceed- 
ingly imprudent as to join a festive circle at a ta- 
yem dinner, where he remained till about three in 
the morning. The weather was severe, and he, 
being much intoxicated, took no precaution in thus 
exposing his debilitated frame to its influence. 
It has been said, that he fell asleep upon the snow 
on his way home. It is certain, that next morn- 
ing he was sensible of an icy numbness through all 
his joints — that his rheumatism returned with ten- 
fold force upon him — and that from that unhappy 
honri his mind brooded ominously on the fatal is- 
sue. The course of medicine to which he sub- 
mitted was violent ; confinement, accustomed as 
he had been to much bodily exercise, preyed mi- 
serably on all his powers ; he drooped visibly, and 
all the hopes of his friends that health would re- 
turn with summer, were destined to disappoint^ 
ment. 

" ^th June 1796. * — I am in such miserable 
health as to be utterly incapable of showing my 
loyalty in any way. Rackt. as I am with rhe^r 
matisms, I meet every face with a greeting like 
that of Balak to Balaam, — * Come, curse me Ja- 
cob ; and come defy me Israel. ' " 

" 1th July. — I fear the voice of the Bard will 
soon be heard among you no more. For these 

• The birth-day of George III. 
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^^ <^ tmi oumthf I hvre been «Uuii^«WG^e)to#i 
bedfast and sopietiines not ; but these lent three 
mmths I haye been tortured with m w/ofmrntiog 
rheumatism, whiph has rednced me to nearly tb# 
last stage. Yon actually would not know ipye if 
you saw me — pale, emaciated, and ao feebly, as 
occasionally to need help from my chab«— -My 
spirits fled ! fled I But I can no more on the sub« 
ject." 

This last letter was addressed to Mr Cunning- 
ham of Edinburgh, from the small riOage of Brow 
on the Solway Hrth, about ten miles from Dum* 
fries, to which the poet removed about the end of 
June ; *< the medical folks, ** as he says, << having 
told him that hie last and only chance was bathings 
country quarters, and riding. In separating him^ 
self by their advice from his family for these pur^ 
poses, he carried with him a heavy burden of care« 
** Hie deuce of the matter, '* he writes, ** is this ; 
when an exciseman is off duty, his salary is redu- 
ced. What way, in the name of thrift, shall I 
inaintdn myself and keep a horse in country quap> 
ters on L.35 ? " He implored his friends in Edin* 
burgh, to make interest with the Board to gnmt 
him his full salary ; ^ if they do not, I must lay 
my account with an exit truly en poete — if I die 
Diot of disease, I must perish with hunger. " The 
application was, I believe, successful ; but Bums 
lived not to profit by the indulgence, or the justice 
of his superiors. 

Mrs Riddell of Glenriddel, a beautiful and very 
accomplished woman, to whom many of Bums's 
most interesting letters, in the latter years of his 
life, were addressed, happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brow when Bums reached his bathing 
quarters, and exerted herself to make him as com* 
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fditable tm ctrcnmstances permitted. Haying sent 
her carnage for his conveyance, the poet visited 
her on the 5th July ; and she has, in a letter pnb* 
lished by Dr Carrie, thus described his appearance 
and conversation on that occasion i^-^ 

^* I was struck with his appearance on entering 
the room. The stamp of death was impressed oh 
his features. He seemed already touching the 
brink of eternity. His first salutation was, ' Well, 
madam, have yon any commands for the other 
world ? * I replied that it seemed a doubtful case 
trhich of us should be there soonest, and that I 
hoped he would yet live to write my epitaph. (I 
was then in a poor state of health.) He looked in 
my face with an bit of great kindness, and expres- 
sed his concern at seeing me look so ill, with his 
accustomed sensibility. At table he ate little or 
nothing, and he compliuned of having entirely lost 
the tone of his stomach. We had a long and se- 
rious conversation about his present situation, and 
the approaching termination of all his earthly pro- 
spects. He spoke of his death without any of the 
ostentation of philosophy, but with firmness as well 
as feeling — as an event likely to happen very soon, 
and which gave him concern chiefly from leaving 
his four children so young and unprotected, and 
his wife in so interesting a situation — in hourly ex- 
pectation of lying-in of a fifth. He mentioned, 
with seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising 
genius of his eldest son, and the flattering marks 
of approbation he had received from his teachers, 
and dwelt particularly on his hopes of that boy's 
future conduct and merit. His anxiety for his fa- 
mily seemed to hang heavy upon him, and the more 
perhaps from the reflection that he had not done 
them all the justice he^was so well qualified to do. 
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Faswg/cotn thin subject, he showed ^at c«bcqii| 
%|)uat the care of his literaiy feme, and parUcolari^ 
\y the publication of hie {Kwthuiaoiu works. H« 
said be was well aware that his death wonld oc^ 
casion some noise, and that every scrap of hii( 
writing would be reyired against bun to the inju* 
r^ of his future reputation : that letters and rermm 
written with unguarded and improper freedom, and 
which he earnestly wished to have buried in obli« 
WoBf would be handed about by idle vanity or male- 
volence, when no dread of his resentment would 
restrain them, or prevent the censures of shrill* 
tongued malice, or the insidious saroBsros of envy^ 
from pouring forth all their venom to blast his femia* 
He lamented that he had written many epigrama 
on persons i^ainst whom he entertained no enmityj 
and whose characters he should be sorry to wound ^ 
and many indiBferent poetical pieces, which be^ 
feared would now^ with all their imperfections m 
their head, be thrust upon the world* On this ac^^ 
count he deeply regretted having deferred to pu^ 
his papers into a state of arrangement, as he was, 
now quite incapable of that exertion. — The con^ 
versation was kept up with great evenness and ani^^ 
ination on his side. 1 have seldom seen his mind 
greater or more collected. There was frequently 
a considerable degree of vivacity in his sallies, and 
they would probably have had a greater share, had 
not the concern and dejection I could not disguisei 
damped the spirit of pleasantry he seemed not un«. 
willing to indulge. — We parted about sun- set on 
the evening of that day (the 5th of July 1796) ; 
the next day I saw him agaiui and we parted to 
meet no more I " 

, I do not know the exact date of the foUowmg >— 
To Mrs Bums.—" Brow, Thursday.— My d^ir^ 



«•• lote^. I (te)irfi0d vts^k^ tuitii I c6uU teHym 
wlHtf tiffeei s^ft^ki^kig was likety to produee. It 
W0a\d b« ittfmtke ttf di^iiy thiit h ha^^Med mypt&A§, 
and I think has strafigtiMred iiid ; btit my ap{>etit6 
is stilt tiXtemely bad* No i^eili nor fish ean I 
wmWow t ponrid^ an^ mitfa ai^ tbo only things I 
mai tiMfo* I am ^etyfmffpy to hear, by Miss Jess 
Lewars, that you are all well. My very best imd 
Mndest eoMpfisoMts to her and to all llie children. 
I will see yoti on Sunitey^ Yonr affectionate hw^ 
band, R.B.'' 

Tke^ kr ar yery affecting letter u> Gilbert, dated 
ibe 7tfa^ in ivlrieb tlie poet sttyS) <^ I am dangerons^ 
ly illf and not likely to get better.^-^^od keep my 
wife and children." On the 12thy he wrote the 
letter to Mr George Thomson, above quoted, re- 
^piesting 'JLB ; and addressed another, s^ moro 
painful, to his affectionate relative Mr James 
Bumes of Montrose, by whose lnvour it is now 
before the reader. 

•* M.r DEAitEdT CotJsiir, 

^ Whbk you offered me motley ai^sisttmce, 
fittle did I think I should wimt it so soon. A 
rascal of a haberdasher, to whom I owe a consi^ 
derable Mil, taking it iitto bis head that I am dy<^ 
kigi has commenced a process egainst me, and will 
ii^Hibly put my effis»krted body into jeal. WiH 
y6VL be so good as to accommodate me, and thalf 
by return of post, with ten pettnder ? Oj James f 
<Hd you know the pride of my heart, yott woid^ 
feel do(A>ly for me i Ahn ! I am not used to beg! 
The worst of it is, my healtlii was commg abcwrl^ 
ftidy. You know, md my physiciaiK assurer me, 
tiwi mettttcholy imd low sphittf itf« bttif n^y dis* 
ease ; guess, then» my horrors since this business 
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* 

begait If I bad it settled, I would be, I ibink, 
quite well in a manner. How sball I use tbis Ian- 
l^age to you ? O, do not disappoint me ! bat 
strong necessity's enrst JDommand I 

" I have been thinking oyer and over my brother'i 
affairs, and I fear I most cat him ap ; bat on this 
I will correspond at imotber time, particolarly aa 
I shall want yoar advice. 

« Forgive me for once more mentioning by re- 
twm of past Save me from the horrors of a jail I 

** My compliments to my friend James, and to 
all the rest. I do not know what I have writt^i. 
The subject is so horrible, I dare not look it ovef 
again. Farewell. ILB." 

July i2ih. 

The same date appears also on a letter to bis 
friend Mrs Danlop. Of these three productionfli 
of the 12th of July, who would not willingly be- 
lieve that the following was the last ? 

** Madam, I have written you so often, without 
receiving any answer, that I would not trouble yon 
again, but for the circumstances in which I am. 
An illness which has long hung about me, in all 
probability will speedily send me beyond that 
bourne whence no traveller returns. Your friend- 
ship, with which for many years yon honoured me, 
was the friendship dearest to my soul. Your con- 
versation, and especially your correspondence, were 
at once highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up the seal ! The 
remembrance yet adds one pulse more to my poor 
palpitating heart. — Farewell ! " 

I give the following anecdote in the words of 
Mr M<Diannid : • — « Rousseau, we all know, 

• I take tbe opportunity of once more acknowledging 
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wfaren dyiag, wished to be carried into the open ait 
that he Might ohttin a parting look of the glorioM 
orb of day. A night or two before Bnrne left 
^ow, he drank tea with Mrs Craig, widow <^ tho 
minister of Ruthwell. His altered appearance ez^ 
cited macfa silent sympathy ; and the evening be- 
ing beantifnl, and llie stm shining brightly through 
tlie casement, Miss Craig (now Mrs Henry Dnn-^ 
Gill) was afraid the light might be too mttch for 
htm, and rose with the view of letting down the 
window blinds. Bums immediately guessed 'what 
she^ meant ; and, regarding the young lady with a' 
look of gteat benignity, said, * Thank yoii, my dear, 
for your kind' attention ; but, oh, let him shine! 
he wiii not -shine long for me. ' " 

On' the 18th, despairing of any benefit from 
the sea, our poet cun^ back to Dumfries. Mr 
Alhm Cunningham, who saw him arrive, ^* visiUy 
changed in his looks, being with difficulty able to* 
stand upright, and reach his own door, ** has g^veu 
a striking picture, in one of his essays, of the state 
of popular fe^Kng in the town during 'the short 
space which intervened between his- return and 
hk death. — ^^ Dumfries was like a besiege^l place; 
It was known he was dying, and the anxiety, not 
of the rich and the learned only, but of the me- 
chanies and peasattts, exceeded all belief. Where- 
ever two or three people stood together, their talk 
was of Bums, and of him alone. They spoke of 
hie history — of his person — of his works — of his 
famfly— -of his fame— and of his untimely and ap- 
proaching fete, with a warmth and an enthusiasm 
which will eret endear Dumfries to my tvmem- 

mj great obligatioi^s to tbis gentleman, who, I now under- 
sUiB^ it not^ as stated in former editions, connected by 
marriage with the family of the poet (1829.) 

2 B 
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brance. All that he raid or was saying-— 4he opi- 
iii«iis of the physicians, (and Maxwell was a kind 
and a skilful one), were eagerly canght np and 
reported from street to street and from house to 
house. ** 

** His good humour (Cunningham adds), was 
vnruffled, and his wit never forsook him. He 
looked to one of his fellow-Yolunteers with a smile, 
as he stood by the bed-side with his eyes wet, 
and said, * John, don*t let the awkward squad fire 
over me. ' He repressed with a smile the hopes 
of his friends, and told them he had lived long 
enough. As his life drew near a close, the eager, 
yet decorous solicitude of his fellow-townsmen, 
increased. It is the practice of the young men of 
Dumfries to meet in the streets during tlie hours 
of remission from labour, and by these means I 
had an oppcntunity of witnessing the general soli- 
xHtude of all ranks and of all ages. His differ- 
ences with them on some important points were 
forgotten and forgiven ; they thought only of his 
genius— of the delight his compositions had dif- 
fused—and they talked of him with the same awe 
as of some departing spirit, whose voice was to 
gladden them no more. *' * 

** A tremour now pervaded his frame,'' says Dr 
Currie, on the authority of the physician who at- 
tended him ; " his tongue was parched ; and his 
mind sunk into delirium, when not roused by con- 
versation. On the second and third day the fever 
increased, and his strength diminished. *' On the 
fourth, July 2l8t, 1796, Robert Bums died. 

" I went to see him laid out for the grave, " 
says Mr Allan Cunningham ; ^* several elder peo- 

* In the London Magazine, 1824^ Articl^y « Robert 
purns and Lord Byrop. " 
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pie wiera with me. He lay in a pkin miadkmaed 
coffin, with a lin«i sheet drawn over his face, and 
on the bed, and aronnd the hodjr, herbs and flowers 
were thiddy strewn, accordmg to the usage of the 
country. He was wasted somewhat by long ill'> 
ness ; but deadi had not increased the swarthy hue 
of his ftuse, which was uncommonly dark and deep- 
ly marked — ^his broad and op^i brow was pale and 
serene, and around it his sable hair lay in masses, 
slightly touched widi grey. The room where he 
lay was plain and neat, and the simplicity of the 
poet's humble dwelling pressed the presence of 
death more closely on thB heart than if his bier 
had been embellished by vanity, and corered with 
the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. We stood 
and gazed on him in silence for the space of se»> 
veral minutes-«we went, and others succeeded us 
— >not a whisper was heard. This was sevend 
days after his death. '' ' 

On the 2dth of July, the remains of the poet 
were removed to the Trades'-haQ, wbere they lay 
in state until next morning. The volunteers dF 
Dumfnes were determined to inter their illustrious 
comrade (as indeed he bad anticipated) with mili- 
tary honours. The chief persons of the town and 
neighbourhood were anxious to make part of the 
procession ; and not a few travelled from great dia- 
tanoes to witness the solemnity. The streets w^re 
Hned by the feneiUe ii^uitiry of Angus-shire, and 
the cavalry of the Cinque Ports, then qnartored 
at Dumfries, whose commander. Lord Hawkei^ 
bury, (now Earl of Liverpool *), altfaoi^ he had 
always declined a personal introduction to the 
poet, f ofUciated as one of the chief mounMrs. 

• The second Earl of the family, deceased since this 
Memoir was first published. 

f So Mr Syme has infonned Mr M'Diarmid. 
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F^ ThesBDltitede who aiteompaiuied Bnrns t» Ihe 
gmve^iaiglifeaiiieaiit," aayi Cumingliftm, . .** jtor ten 
0r tnrelva thousand. N<^ a wqmI vas heard ... >*^ 
It was an imprMBm and moimliil sight itoaae 
men of aU tanks, and penaaaioaB and opiiuona 
mingling, as bnytbeffs, jmd stepping dde hy, aide 
down the atieetii jof J>innfries» widh the.ieaiains of 
him who had song, of their. Was and joys and. de* 
jM sl i c okleamMntay wkh a truth and a tenderness 
srluch none perhaps hare sinoe eqvalled. I could. 
Indeed) hare wished .the nxtitoiy part of the prok- 
eesskni away^ The scarlet and gold — ^the banners 
daq)la]ied^-«-the nMasured step, and the military 
erniyf^*with llie sounds of maitia] instntn^ts of 
■HMic^ had no. ahare in increasing the solemnity ci 
4fae horial scene, and had no connexion with the 
{M>et. I iodoed on it then, and I consider it Jiow, 
■a an idle estentation, a piece of nipeHkums state* 
which might ha^e been spared^ mora especially as 
Jms oigleGted and tmdaoedy aiul msnlted spirit, had 
eipenanesd so Idndneas in the body from those 
lofty people whe Are now piond of being nmnber- 
md aS'hia coevals and countrymen .••«.•! fonnd 
myaelf at die tmak of the poet's grare, into wUtfh 
lie was jibont to descend for erior. There was. a 
ifMnaa aactong the monnersi as if loalb to pait 
«ith his reflMdna ; and when he was at last lowsr- 
teit and the first sboyelM of earth aomaded 4m hia 
coffin-Md, I lo^dced np and saw team on many 
ieliaeka where t^Mun were not usaal* The yokm- 
toeia justified the fears of. their comrade*, hy three 
sagged and straggling Y<^ys. The. earth laaa 
iieaped ap> the g^reeii sod laid ovw him» and the 
JDukitade stood gazing on the grare for some 
nwnutes' space, and then melted silently away. 
The day was a fine one, the sun was almost with- 
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but a cloud, and not a drop of rain fell from dawa 
to twilight. I notice this, not from any concur- 
rence in the common superstition, tl^at < happy is 
the corpse which the rain rains on, * but to con- 
frite the pious fraud of a religious magazine, which 
made heaven express its wrat^, at the interment 
of A profone poet, in thunder, in lightning, imd in 



ram." 



During the funeral solemnity, Mrs Bums was 
seized with the pains oi labour, and gave birth to 
a male infemt, who quickly followed his father 
to the grave. Mr Cunningham describes the i^- 
pearance of the family, when they at last emerged 
from their home of sorrow : — " A weeping widow 
and four helpless sons ; they came into the streets 
in their mournings, and public sympathy was a- 
wakened afresh. I shall never forget the looks of 
his boys, and the compassion which they excited. 
The poet's life had not been without errors, and 
such errors too, as a wife is slow in forgiving ; but 
he was honoured then, and is honoured now, by 
the unalienable affection of his wife; and the 
world repays her prudence and her love by its re* 
gard and 'esteem. " 

There was much talk at the time of a subscrip- 
tion for a monument ; but Mrs Bums beginning, 
ere long, to suspect that the business was to end 
in talk, covered the grave at her own expense with 
a plain tombstone, inscribed simply with the name 
and age of the poet. In 1813, however, a public 
meeting was held at Dumfries, General Dunlop, 
son to Bums's friend and patroness, being in the 
chair ; a subscription was opened, and contribu- 
tions flowing in rapidly from all quarters, a costly 
mausoleum was at length erected on the most 

2b2 
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dtiiiUd> fiibft ivinch (be drarehyard fiioBmtttA 
TUlfaer tfo remidiii of the poet were eoleMttily 
tnmkned * #n tiM 5th Joie 1815 ; and the sp^t 
OMtimiei to he vittted ereiy year by namy h«a- 
diede of traveUenu' The stnictare, which is per- 
faape iBore gaudy tfaaa might hare been wiafaed* 
bwv thiB inscriptibn : 

IN ABTKRVUH HONORXM 

ROBERTI BURNS 

PORAKim CAttDOHlAC BUI AWl LONGS PBXlfCinS 

ClUJUB CABiOllA SXIillA PAUUO MUtMONX SCRITTA 

AVUfl XAQIS AUnNTIS YIQUS INOKNU 

QUAM ARIE TKL CVLTU CONSPICUA 

FACEtUS JUCUNDITATX nEPOIlX APFLUENTIA 

OMMiPUSXmBBAItirM'CVCXOIllBUS SATIS NOTA 

■ eiviBB MJf XMonovt pf.uaQux omnbs 

1I01AR1IM AMA»TI8SIMI MKMORIAMQUS VIBI 
ABTK POXTICA TAM PBAXCIULU FOVENTXS 

HOC MAUSOLEUM 

SUPXR RXUQUIAS POXTAX MOllTALXS 

XXTftUENDUX CURATftlAX 

PKOiUlI aVJJJB AXPIllCII LAPmXM 

aUUXUCUS MILLKIt AEMIGX& 

XKIPUBLICAX ABCBITXCTONICAX APUD SC0T08 

IN RX6I0NX AUSTRALI CURIO MAXTHU8 PROVINCIALIS 

OXOReiO TXRUO BXGNAKIX 

OXOBGXO WALUABUM PRINCIPX 

80MMAM IMPXBU PRO PAITRX TKNXMTX 

JOSKPHO GASS ARMI6ER0 DUMFRISIAE PRAEFXCTO 

THOMA F. HUNT LONDINXNSI ARCHITECTO 

P08UIT 
NOMIS JUMII ANNO LUCIS VMDCCCXT 
SALUTIS HUMANAX MDCCCXY. f 

* The original tombstone of Bums was sunk under Ibe 
paTement of the mausoleum ; and the graye which fint 
xeceived .his renuans is now occupied, according ,to her 
own dying request, by a daughter of Mrs Dunlop. 

t A far nobler statue of Burns, by Flaxman, (the sub- 
scription for which began among the Scotch gentlemen «t 
Bombay), is now about to be erected in Edinburgh — and, 
I am assured, in the Library of the University / (1829.) 
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. Immadifttely after the poet's death, a snbBcrip^ 
tion was 0{)eQed for the benefit of his hmily ; Mr 
Miller of Dalswinton, Dr Maxwell, Mr Syme, Mr 
Cmmiogfaam, and Mr M'Mordo, becoming trostees 
for the application of the money. Many names 
|rom other parts of Scotland appeared in the lists, 
and not a few from England, especially London 
and Liy^ool. Se?en hundred pounds were in 
this way collected; an additional sum was for- 
warded fircMn India ; and the profits of Dr Cunie's 
Life and Edition of Burns, were also considerable. 
The result has been, that the sons of the poet re- 
ceived an excellent education, and that Mrs Bums 
Jbas continued to reside, enjoying a decent inde- 
pendence, in the house where the poet died, situ- 
ated in what is no^, by the authority of the Dum- 
fries Magistracy, called Burns* Street. 

*^ Of the (four sunriying) sons of the poet, " 
says their uncle Gilbert in 1820, " Robert the 
eldest, is placed as a clerk in the Stamp-Office, 
London, " (Mr Bums still remains ia diat esta- 
blishment) ; " Frauds Wallace, the second, died 
in 1803 ; William NicoU, the third, went to Ma- 
dras in 181 1 ; and James Glencairo, the youngest, 
to Bengal in 1012, both as cadets in the Honour- 
able Company's Service." These young gentle- 
men have all, it is believed, conducted themselves 
through life in a manner highly honourable tp 
themselves, and to the name which they bear. 
One of them (James), as soon as his circumstances 
permitted, settled a liberal annuity on his estimable 
mother, which, as we have seen, she still survives 
to enjoy. 

Gilbert, the* admirable brother of the poet, 
survived tiU the 27th of Apnl 1827. H^ re- 
moved from Mossgiel, shortly after the death of 
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Burns, to a farm in Damfries-shire, carrying with 
him his aged mother, who died mider his roof. Ai 
a later period be became factor to the noble family 
of Blantyre, on their estates in East Lothian. The 
pecuniary succours which the poet afforded Gilbert 
Bums, and still more the interest excited in his 
behalf by the account of his personal character 
contained in Currie's Memoir, proved of high ad- 
vantage to him. He trained up a large family, six 
sons and five daughters, and bestowed on all his 
boys what is called a classical education. The 
untimely death of one of these, a young man of 
very promising talents, when on the eve of being 
admitted to holy orders, is supposed to have has- 
tened the departure of the venerable parent. It 
should not be omitted that, on the publication of 
his edition of his brother's works, in 1819, GUbert 
repaid, with interest, the sum which the poet ad- 
vanced to him in 1788. Through life, and in 
death, be maintained and justified the promise of 
his virtuous youth, and seems in all respects to 
have resembled his father, of whom Murdoch, long 
after he was no more, wrote in language honour- 
able to his own heart : *^ O for a world of men of 
such dispositions ! I have often wished, for the 
good of mankind, that it were as customary to 
honour and perpetuate the memory of those who 
excel in moral rectitude, as it is to extol what are 
called heroic actions : then would the mausoleum 
of the friend of my youth overtop and surpass most 
of those we see in Westminster Abbey ! " * 

It is pleasing to trace, in all these detiuls, the 
happy influence which our poet's genius has ex- 

* These particulars are taken from an article which 
appeared, sopn after Gilbert's death, in the Dumfries 
Courier, 
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^cted oter the deBttnns of hiB conneaudM. ^ In 
the fortunes of hit family/' Myt Mir M^Diannid^ * 
*^ there are few who do not feel the liFeliett in-* 
tereet ; and were a* register kept of the namet^ 
and numbers, and characters, of those who from 
time to time Tiait the humbla but decent abode in 
which BitaniB breathed his last, amid the deepest 
despondency for the fate of those who were d^er 
to him than life, and in which his widow is spend* 
iog tranquilly the eyening of her days in the en« 
joyment of a competency, not deriyed from the 
bounty of the public, but from the honourable ex« 
•rtioBs of her own offipnng— the detail, though 
dry, would be pleasii^ to many, and would weaken, 
though it could not altogeth^ e£hce, one of the 
greatest stains on the character of our country. 
Etbu as it is, his name has proyed a source of pa* 
tronage to those he left behind bin, such as the 
high and the noble cannot alwajrs command, 
^^^lereyer his sons wand^, at home or abroad, 
they are regarded as the scions of a n<^le stock, 
imd recmye the cordial greetings of hundreds who 
never saw their feces before, but who account it a 
happiness to grasp in friendly pressure the proffer* 
ed hand in which circulates the blood of Bums.''f 

* Article in the Dumfries Magazine, August, 1825. 

f Mr M*Diarmid, in the article above quoted, gives a 
tooching account of the illness and death of one of the 
daughters of Mr James Glencaim Bums, on her Yoy«ge 
homewards from India. *< At the funeral of this poor 
child there was witnessed," says he, **a most affecting 
scene. Officers, passengers, and men, were drawn up in 
regular order on deck ; some wore crvge round the right 
arm, others were dressed in the deepest mourning ; every 
head was uncovered ; and as the lashing of the waves 
on the sides of the coffin proclaimed that the melan. 
choly ceremony had closed, every countenance seemed 
saddened with grief— every eye moistened with tears. Not 
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8ic vo$ non vobis. The great poet biinselfy 
whose name is eaongh to ennobk his diildr^i's 
diildien, was, to the eternal disgrace of his coun- 
Uy, suffered to Uve and die in penary, uid, as far 
as such a creature could be degraded by any ex- 
ternal drcamstances, in degradation. Who can 
open the page of Boms, and remember withoat a 
blush, that the anthor of such yerses, the human 
being whose breast glowed with such feelings, was 
doomed to earn mere bread for his children by elat- 
ing up die stock of publicai»' cellars, and riding 
over moors and mosses in quest of smuggling 
stills? The subscription for his Poems was, for 
the time, large and liberal, and perhaps absolves 
^ certain number of the gentry of Scotland as 
individuals; but that some strong movement of 
indignation did not spread over the whole king- 
dom, when it was known that Robert Bums, after 
being caressed and flattered by the noblest and 
most learned of his countrymen, was about to be 
established as a common gauger among the wilds 
of Nithsdale — and that, after he was so established, 
no interference from a higher quarter arrested that 
unworthy career : — ^tbese are drcumstanoes which 
must continue to bear heavily on the memory of 
that generation, and especially of those who then 
admini8tered|the public patronage of Scotland. 

In defence, or at least in palliation, of this nation- 
al crime, two false arguments, the one resting on 
facts grossly exaggerated, the other having no 
foundation whatever either on knowledge or on 
wisdom, have been rashly set up, and arrogantly 

a few of the sailors wept outrigfaty natives of Scotland^ 
who, eren when far away, had revived their recollections 
of home and youth, by listening to, or repeatinir, the poetry 
of Burns. •* 
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as well 88 ignorantly maintained. To the one, 
namely, that pnhlic patronage would have heen 
wrongfully bestowed on the Poet, because the Ex- 
ciseman was a political partisan, it is hoped the 
details embodied in this narrative have supplied a 
su£Bcient answer : had the matter been as bad as 
the boldest critics have ever ventured to insinuate^ 
Sir Walter Scott's answer would still have re- 
mained-**^ this partisan was Burns. " The other 
argument is a still more heartless, as well as absurd 
one ; to wit, that from the moral character and ha- 
bits of the man, no patronage, however liberal, could 
have influenced and controlled his conduct, so as 
to work lasting and effective improvement, and 
lengthen his life by raising it more nearly to the' 
elevation of his genius. This is indeed a candid 
and a generous method of judging. Are impru- 
dence and intemperance, then, found to increase 
usually in proportion as the worldly circumstances 
of men are easy ? Is not the very opposite of this 
doctrine acknowledged by almost all that have 
ewer tried the reverses of Fortune's wheeL them- 
selves — by all that have contemplated from an ele- 
vation, not too high for sympathy, the usual course 
of manners, when their fellow^creatures either en- 
counter or live in constant apprehension of 

*' The thousand ills that rise where money fails, 
Debts, threats, and duns, bills, bailiffs, writs, and jails?** 

To such mean miseries the latter years of Bums's 
life were exposed, not less than bis early youth, 
and after what natural buoyancy of animal spirits 
he ever possessed had simk under the influence 
of time, which, surely bringing experience, fuls 
seldom te bring care also and sorrow, to spirits 
more mercurial than his ; and in what bitterness 
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of spirit he snbmittod to bis Ikte, let his own bttrn-^ 
ing words once more tell us. ^' Take, " says he^ 
writing to one who never censed to be his fiiend— ^ 
^take these two guineas, and plaee them Ofer 
agtnnst that * ^ * « account of yonrs, which has 
gagged my month these fire or six months ! I can 
as little write good things, as apologies, to the man 
I owe money to. O the snptvme curse of making 
three guineas do the business of ^ye I Poverty I 
diou ha}f*sister of death, ^lou consin-german of^ 
hell I Oppressed by thee, the man 6f sentiment^* 
#hose heart glows with independence, and melts 
with sensibility, inly pines under ^e negleet^ or 
Writheft, in bitterness of soul, under the coimime- 
ly of arrogant, unfeeling wealth. Oppressed by 
the«> the son of genius, whose ill-starred ambition* 
plants him at the tables of the fashionable and po* 
lite, must see, in suffering siience, his remark ne»' 
greeted, and his person despised, while shallew' 
greatness, in his idiot attempts at wit, shdl meet * 
with cduntenance ami applause. Nor is it only 
the family of worth that have'teason to complidi' 
of thee ; the children of fdly and rice, though, in - 
common with thee, liie offepring of evil, smart'' 
equally under thy rod. The man of unfortunate 
tBspositibn and neglected educaiion, is condemned 
as a fool for his dissipation, despised and shunned . 
as A needy wretch, when his follies, as usual, bring 
him to want ; and when his necessities drive him 
to dishonest practices, he is abhorred as a miscre- 
ant, and Irishes by the justice of his country. 
But far otherwise is the lot of the man of family 
and fortnhet ' Mis eariy follies and «stravagance 
are spirit and fire ; his consetpient wants are the 
embarrassment of an honest feltow ; and when, te : 
remedy the matter, he has gained a legal oommis- 
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eion to plunder distant proyinces, or massacre 
peaceftil nations, he returns, perhaps, laden mth 
the spoils of rapine and murder ; lives wicked and' 
respected, and dies a •••♦•♦• and a lord.^ 
Na3r, worst of all, alas for helpless woman f the 
needy prostitute, who has shivered at the comer 
of the street, waiting to earn the wages of casual 
prostitution, is left neglected and insulted, ridden 
down hy the chariot-wheels of the coroneted rip^ 
hurrying on to the guilty assignation ; she, who, 
without the same necessities to plead, riots night- 
ly in the same guilty trade.-^Well ! Divines may 
siiy of it what they please, hut execration is to the 
mind, what phlebotomy is to the body ; the vital 
sluices of both are wonderfully relieved by their 
respective evaluations. **• 

In such evacuations of indignant spleen die 
proud heart of many an unfortunate genius, besides 
this, has found, or sought relief: and to other 
more dangerous indu%ences, the affliction of such 
sensitive spirits had often, ere his time, condescend- 
ed. The list is a long and a painful one ; and it 
includes spme names that can claim but a scanty 
share in the apology of Bums. Addison himself^ 
the elegant, the philosophical, the religious Addi- 
son, must be numbered with these offenders:^ 
Jonson, Cotton, Prior, Pamell, Otway, Savage, all 
sinned in the same sort ; and the transgressions of 
them all have been leniently dealt with, in com- 
parison with those of one whose genius was pro- 
bably greater than any of theirs ; his appetites 
more fervid, his temptations more abundant, his 
repentance more serefe. The beautiful genius of 

S * Letter to Mr Peter Hill, bookseller, Cdinburgh. Ge- 

neral Correspondence, p. 328. 

2c 
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Collins sinik under similar contaminations; and 
those who have, from dolness of head, or sourness 
of heart, joined in the too general clamour against 
Boras, may learn a lesson of candour, of mercy, 
and of justice, from the language in which one of 
the best of men, and loftiest of moralists, has com- 
mented on fnulties that hurried a kindred spirit to 
a like untimely grare. 

** In along continuance of poverty, and long ha- 
bits of dissipation, ** says Johnson, ^* it cannot be 
expected that any character should he exactly uni- 
form. — That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, 
passed always unentangled through the snares of 
life, it would be prejudice and temerity to afiirm : 
but it may be said that he at least preserved the 
source of action unpolluted, that his principles 
were never shaken, that his distinctions of right 
and wrong were never confounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or design^ but pro- 
ceeded from some unexpected pressure or casual 
temptation. Such was the fate of Collins^ with 
whom I once delighted to converse, and whom I 
yet remember with tenderness. '' 

Burns was an honest man : after all his strug- 
gles, he owed no man a shilling when he died. 
His heart was always warm and his hand open. 
" His charities, " says Mr Gray, '^ were great be- 
yond his means ; ** and I have to thank Mr Allan 
Cunningham for the following anecdote, for which 
I am sure every reader will thank him too. Mr 
Maxwell of Teraughty, an old, austere, sarcastic 
gentleman, who cared nothing about poetry, used 
to say when the Excise-books of the district were 
produced at the meetings of the justices — " Bring 
me Burns's journal : it always does me good to 
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see it, f(^ it shows that an honest officer may ear- 
ly a kind heart ahout with him. " 

Of his religions principles, we are bonnd to 
jndge by what he has told ns himself in his more 
serions moments. He sometimes doubted with 
the sorrow, what in the main, and above all, in 
the end, he belieyed with the fenronr of a poet. 
** It occasionally haunts me, ** says he in one of 
his letters, — *^ the dark suspicion, that immortality 
may be only too good news to be true;'' and here, 
as on many points besides, how much did his me- 
thod of thinking, (I fear I must add of acting), re- 
semble that of a noble poet more recently lost U> 
Qs ! '^ I am no bigot to infidelity, " said Lord 
Byron, ** and did not expect that, because I doubt- 
ed the immortality of man, I should be charged 
with denying the existence of a God. It was the 
comparative insignificance of ourselves and our 
world, when placed in comparison with the mighty 
whole, of which it is an atom, that first led me to 
imagine that our pretensimn to immortality might 
be overrated. '' I dare not pretend to quote the 
sequel from memory; but the effect was, that 
Byron, like Bums, complained of ^' the early dis- 
cipline of Scotch Calvinism,'' and the natural gloom 
of a melancholy heart, as having between them en- 
gendered *^ a hypochondriacal disease, " which oc- 
casionally visited and depressed him through life. 
In the opposite scale, we are, in justice to Bums, 
to place many pages which breathe the ardour, 
nay the exultation of fidth, and the humble since- 
rity of Christian hope ; and as the poet himself 
has warned us, it well befits us ** at the balance to 
be mute." Let us avoid, in the name of Religion 
herself, the fatal error of those who would rashly 
swell the catalogue of the enemies of religion. 
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*^ A sally of levity, ** says once more Dr Jobiiaaii» 
'* an indecent jest, an unreasonable objection, are 
sufficient, in the opinion of some men, to efface a 
.name from the lists of Christianity, to exclude a 
soul from everlasting life. Such men are so watch- 
ful to censure, that they have seldom much care 
to look for favourable interpretations of ambigv^i- 
ties, or to know how soon any step of inadverten- 
cy has been expiated by sorrow and retractation, 
but let fly their fulminations without mercy or 
prudence against slight offences or casual temeri- 
ties, against crimes never committed, or imme- 
diately repented. The zealot should recollect, that 
he IS labouring, by this frequency of exeommuni- 
catlou, against his own cause, and voluntarily add- 
ing strength to the enemies of truth. It must al- 
ways be the condition of a great part of mankind, 
to reject and embrace tenets upon the authority of 
those whom they think wiser than themselves, ai^d 
therefore the addition of every name to infidelity, 
in some degree invalidates that argument upou 
which the religion of multitudes is necessarily 
founded. " * In conclusion, let me adopt the sen- 
timent of that illustrious moral poet of our own 
time, whose generous defence of Bums will be 
remembered while the language lasts : — 

** Let no mean hope your souU enslaye^- 
6e independent, generous, brave ; 
Your** Poet " liuch exaiqple gave. 

And such revere ; 
But be admonisfa*d by his grare, 
And diink and fear. ** f 

It is possible, perhaps for some it may be easy, 

• Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
t Wordsworth's Address to the Sons of Bums, on vi- 
siting his grave in 1803. 
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to imagke a cfaaracter of a much higher ca^t thtin 
that of Barns, developed, too, under circumstances 
in many respects not nnlike those of his history^ 
the character of a man of lowly birth, and power- 
fnl genius, elevated by that philosophy which is 
alone pure and divine, far above all those annoy- 
ances of terrestrial spleen and passion, which mix- 
ed from the beginning with the workings of his 
inspiration, and in the end were able to eat deep 
into the great heart which they had long torment- 
ed. Such a being would have received, no ques- 
tion, a spedes of devout reverence, I mean when 
the grave had closed on him, to which the warm- 
est admirers of our poet can advance no preten- 
tions for their unfortunate favourite ; but could 
such a being have delighted his species — could he 
even have instructed them, like Bums ? Ought 
we not to be thankful for every new variety of 
form and circumstance, in and under which the 
ennobling energies of true and lofty genius are 
found addressing themselves to the common bre- 
thren of the race? Would we have none but 
Miltons and Cowpers in poetry — but Brownes 
and Southeys in prose ? Alas ! if it were so, to 
how large a portion of ^e species would aM the 
gifts of all the muses remun for ever a fountain 
abut up and a book sealed ? Were the doctrine 
of intellectual excommunication to be thus ex- 
pounded and enforced, how small the library that 
would remain to kindle the fancy, to draw out 
and refine the feelings, to enlighten the head by 
e^anding the heart of man ! From Aristophanes 
to Byron, how broad the sweep, how woftil the 
desolation ! 

In the absence of that vehement sympathy with 
faamamty as it is, its sorrows and its joys as they 

2c 2 
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iHre» we migtit haire ]^acl agwit man, p«Ai^.a 
great poet ; bat we eonld hare bad obo Bonis, It 
is renr noble to despise the accidieiits of fratwie ; 
but what moral honuly ^oncerniog these, could 
have equalled that which Boms s poetiy, consider- 
ed alongside of Borns's history, and the history of 
his fome, presents ! It is yery noble to he -aboTe 
the allurements of pleasure ; but who preaches so 
eflfectnally against Uiem, as he who ^ets forth in 
immortal Terse bis own intense sympathy with 
those that yield, and in verse and in prose, in ac- 
tion and b passi<H], in life and in death, the dan- 
gen and the miseries of yielding ? 

It requires a graver audacity of hypocrisy than 
ftJJs to the share of most men, to declaim against 
Bnnis's sensibility to the tangible caves and toils 
^^f his earthly condition; there are more who 
yenture cm broad denunoations of his 8ysq[mtby 
with the joys of sense and passion. To these, 
the great moral poet already quoted speaks in 
the following noUe passage--«nd mast he ^«Uc 
in vain ? ** Permit me, " says be, *< to remind 
yon, that it is the privilege of poetic genins. to 
catch, under certain restrictions, of which peiliaps 
jKt the time of its being exerted it is biU ^booly 
<sonscious, a spirit of pleasure whoever it can be 
foimd»*— in the walks of natni»9 and in the b«si- 
ness of mai.*— The poet, trustmg to primary in- 
slinets^ luxuriates amoi^ the feUcities of l^ve 
and wine, and is enn^tured iriiile he desoibes 
the £»irer a^cts of war; nor does he. shrink 
from the company of the passion of lore Aoagh 
immoderate-^irom convivial pleasure, though in* 
temperate — ^nor from the presence of war dbeugh 
sav^e, and recognised as the handmaid of deso- 
lation. Frequently and adrntoably has Bums given 
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miK^ $0 ihiii^ iialpvk9$ oi nai^i^j^ Imlk mth refer- 
ence to hmmel^ imd ia deacribipg the^eonditiogk pf 
irth«n. Wb0» bat some imp^ietralble dunce w 
BamKrommded prntan in w^rks of w^ e^^or wnd 
willioirt delight the picture which he h^ ii^sm 9( 
the eoimfial e^tatioa of th9 rustic ad?entiurer, 
T«m o'Slmter ? The po^ feapv aot to .teU the 
reader in die ou^t, Ux^ bi^ Wo waa » dfwpenite 
aad aottiab drunkard, whose eycesfos wei^ Ire- 
qvent as his opportunities. This reprobate aits 
d^wn to his caps, wbilf) the storm is roiving^ and 
heaven and earth nre in cpnfii/uon; — ^tbe night is 
idfiven on by mmg and tamnltnoos n^ise^^lang^ter 
and j^ tUcl^eB as the beverage improves i^on the 
paIate-*-eonjngal fidelity archly bends to the ser- 
vice ef general benevolenee-Hselfishness is not nb- 
Mnty hat wearing the mask of social eordialityrr- 
•andy while these various elements of humanity are 
blended into one proud and happy cpniposition of 
ehted spkits, the anger of the temp^ uritbout 
ideoEB only heightens and sets «^ the enjoym^Dt 
fritbin^i^I pity him who cannot perceive that, in 
aU tUuB, though there wns no mo^l pn^HMiei there 
k a moral effect* 

** Kiogs may be blest, but Tam was i^Unaous, 
0*er Br' the iUg of life victorious. " 

^ What a lesson do these words convey of dha- 
ritable indvdgmice foi the "ridous bfibita of the 
princ^ actor in this scene, and of those who r^- 
• aemble him !— *Men whp to the rigidly virtuous nre 
directs almost of loathing, and whom therefere 
they cannot serve ! The poet, penetrating the un- 
i^htly and disgusting sui&ces of things, bee «n- 
raled with exquisito skill the finer ties of imagin- 
ation and feeling, that often bind these beings to 
practices productive of much u^Mppiness to them- 
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selvof, and to those wbom it is dioir duty to die- 
rish ; — and, as far as he pats the reader into pos- 
session of this intelligent sympathy, he qualifies him 
for exercbing a salatary influence o?er the minds of 
those who are thus deplorably dec^Ted. " • 

That some men in every age will comfort them- 
sdves in the practice of certain yidBs, by reference 
to particnlar passages both in the history and in 
the poetry of Boms, there is all reason to fear ; 
bnt sorely the general influence of both is caka« 
kted, and has been found, to produce hi diffisrant 
effects. The uniT«rsal popularity width his writ- 
ings ha?e all along enjoyed among one of the 
most tirtnous of nations, is, of itself, surely, a de- 
cisiTe circumstance. Search Scotland over, from 
the Pentknd to die Solway, and there is not a 
cottage-hut so poor and wretdied as to be -widi- 
out its Bible ; and hardly one that, on the same 
shelf, and next to it, dioes not treasure a Bums. 
Have the people degenerated since their acbptioa 
of this new manual ? Has their attadiment to the 
Book of Books declined ? Are their hearts less 
firmly bound, than were their lathers', to the old 
faith and the old virtues ? I believe, he iJiat knows 
the most of the country will be the readiest to an- 
swer all these questions, as every lover of genius 
and virtue would desire to hear them answered. 

On one point there can be no controversy ; the 
poetry of Bums has had most powerfid influence 
in reviving and strengthening die national feelings 
of his coimtrymen. Amidst penury and labour* 
his youth fed on the old minstrel^ and traditional 
g^ries of his nation, and his genius <fiTined, diat 
what he felt so deeply must belong to a spirit that 

• WordiwiMrA'f Letter to G»y, p. 81 
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miglll \m MiHi^red iPfQund hioH i>1il oooM not be 
ex^ngmshed* The poUtioal cirotmaUinees of Soet*- 
lioid wfire,. nod hftd beeo^ such as to ttarre tbe 
flain^ of pfLtriptiiiQ ; the popular literalure had 
atriven, tmd not in yain, to make Itself En^h ; 
IMm1» aboTO aU» a new and a cold systeai of specur 
latiire philosophy had began to spread widely among 
lis. A peasant appe$u«d> and set himself to check 
the creeping pestUence of this indifierenee* Whalf 
9Ter genios has since then been deyoted to die iV> 
lustnition of the national manoM^, and snstaining 
tbei^y of the national feelings of die people, 
th^e can be ti9 doubt that Bums will ever be re- 
»iefl(ibered as the foinid#p, ami». alas I in has own 
pempn as the martyr» of this reformation. 

That what is now-a^ys called, by solitary emir 
nencO) the unserf^ of die nation, had been on the 
increase ever since our incorporalion with a greater 
and wealthier state^-^nayr thfit the U^ws had been 
improvmg, and, aboTe all, the i^ministration of 
the laws, it would be mere bigotry to dispute. It 
may also be conceded easily, that the national mind 
had been rapidly clearing itself of many injurious 
prejudices— that the people, as a people, hfid beep 
gradually and surely advancing in knowledge and 
wisdom, as well as in wealth and security. But 
all this good had not been accomplished without 
rude work. If the improvement were valuable, it 
had been purchased dearly. ^* The spring fire, *' 
Allan Cunningham says beautifully somewhere, 
** which destroys the furze, makes an end also of 
the nests of a thousand song-birds ; and be whp 
goes a trouting with lime, leaves little of life in 
the stream. '* We were getting fast ashamed of 
many predons and beautiful things, only for that 
they were old and our own. 
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It bas already been renarked, how even Smol- 
l&Uj who began with a national tragedy, and one 
of the noblest of national lyrics, never dared to 
nake use of the dialect of his own country ; and 
how Moore, another most enthusiastic Scotsman, 
followed in thb respect, as in others, the examf4e 
of Smollett, and over and orer again counselled 
Bums to do the like. But a still more striking 
sign of the times is to be found in the style adopt- 
ed by both of these novelii4», especially the great 
master of the art,^in their r^resentations of the 
manners and characters of their own countrymen. 
In Hnn^hrey Clinker, the last and best of Smol- 
lett's tales, there are some traits of a better kind 
-^ut, taking his works as a whole, the impression 
it conveys is certainly a painful, a disgusting one. 
The Scotchmen of these authors, are the Joddes 
and Archies of farce-— 

Time out of mind the Southrons' mirthmakers— 

the best of them grotesque combinations of simpli- 
city and hypocrisy, pride and meanness. When 
such men, high-spirited Scottish gentlemen, pos- 
sessed of learning and talents, and one of them at 
least, of splendid genius, felt, or fancied, the ne- 
cessity of making such submissions to the preju- 
dices of the dominant nation^ and did so without 
exciting a murmur among their own countrymen, 
we may form some notion of the boldness of Bums s 
experiment ; and on contracting the state of things 
then with what is before us now, it will cost no 
effort to appreciate the nature and consequences of 
the victory in which our poet led the way, by 
achievements never in their kind to be surpassed. « 

* '* He was, ** says a writer, in whose language a bro- 
ther poet will be recognised — ** he was in many respects 
bom at a happy time ; happy for a man of genius like him, 
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** Barns/' tays Mr Campbell, ** htm giren the 
elixir yite to his dialect ; '' * — ^he gave it to more 
than his dialect. 

The moral iafluence of his genius has not been 
confined to his own conntrjrmen. " The range of 
the pastoral, " said Johnson, ** is narrow. Poetrjr 
cannot dwell upon the minuter distinctions by which 
one species differs from another, without departing 
frem that simplicity of grandeor which ^filk iht 
imoffinaiian ; nor dissect the latent qualities of 
things, without losing its general power ofgraUfy* 
ing even/ mind hy recaHUng its own ooneqptions, 
Not only the images of rural life, but the occasions 
on which they can be properly applied, are few 
and general. The state of a man confined to the 
employments and pleasures of the country, is so 
little diyersified, and exposed to so few of those 
accidents which produce perplexities, terrors, and 
surprises, in more complicated transactions, that 
he can be shown but seldom in such circumstances 
as attract curiosity. His ambition is Without po- 
licy, and his lore without intrigue. He has no 
complaints to make of his rival, but that he is 
richer than himself ; nor any disasters to lament » 

but fatal and hopeless to the more common mind. A whole 
world of life lay before Bums, whose inmost recesses, and 
darkest nooks» and sunniest eminences, he had familiarly 
trodden from his childhood. All that world he felt could 
be made his own. No conqueror had OTerrun its fertile pro- 
Tinces, and it was for him to be crowned supreme over all the 

* liync NDgers of that high-soul'd land. ' 

The crown that he has won can never be removed fh)m 
his head. Much is yet left for other poets, even among 
that life where his spirit delighted to work ; but he has 
built monuments on all the high places, and they who fol- 
low can only hope to leave behind them some far humbler 
memorials. ^^^Blackwood^s Magazine, Feb. 1817. 
* Spedmeof of the Britiih Potts^ voU vU. p. 240. 
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but i ontel mistfess or a bad hanreet '' * Sach 
were the nodons of the great arbiter of taste» whose 
dicta formed the creed of the British woild, at the 
tiim when Bams made his appeanuice to oyertum 
dl such dogmata at a single blow ; to eonriilde the 
loMest of the noble, and the daintiest of the lesM- 
ed) that wherever human nature is at work, the ejre 
of a poet nlay discover ridi elements of his urt^^-^ 
dMtt over Christiaa Europe, at ftU evMits, the ptti- 
tf of sentimeilt, and the fervonr of pdssibn, taij 
be fonad comlMned with si^actty of int^llei^ wit, 
shrewdness^ hnmeui^, whatever elevates, and what* 
ever delights the tnind, not more easily amidA tlie 
moM; ^ codo^i^ted tvamsactimis " of. th^ most po« 
Itthed S6ciede6, than 

** lA huts where poor men He. * 

Boms did not place himself only within the es- 
timation and admiration of those whom the world 
called his superiors — a solitary tree emerging into 
light and air, and leaving the parent underwood as 
.ow and as dark as before. He, as well as any 
man, 

, *' Kpew his own worth, and reverenced the lyre ; ** 

but he ever announced himself as a peasant, the 
representative of bis class, the painter of their man- 
ners^ inspired by the same influences which ruled 
their bosonis; and ti^osoever sympathised with 
the verse of Bums, had his' soul opened for the. 
moment to the whole family of man. If, in too 
many instances, the matter has stopped there — the 
blame is not with the poet, but wil& the mad and 
unconquerable pride and coldness of the worldly 
heart — *^ man's inhuumnity t6 man. " If, in spite 
of Bums, and kdl bis suiceessors, the boundary juies 

* RtfbUtfr, No. S6k 
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of sodety are obsetred with increasing stHttneM 
among ta — ^if the Taridus orders of men still, day 
by day, feel the chord of sympathy relaxing, let us 
Uunent oyer symptoms of a disease in the body 
politic, which, if it goes on, most find sooner ot 
later a fatal ending : but let us not undervalue the 
antidote which has all along been checking this 
Btrohg poison. Who can donbt, that at this mo- 
ment thousands oF ^< the first-born of 'Egypt " look 
upon the smoke of a cottager's chimney with feel- 
ings which would never have been developed with- 
in their being, bad there been no Bums ? 

Such, it can hardly be disputed, has been and 
is the general influence of this poet's genius i and 
the effect has been accomplished, not in spite of^ 
but by means of the most exact contradiction of, 
eVeij one of the principles liaid down by Dr John- 
son m a' passage already cited ; and, hideed, as- 
sumed throughout the whole body of that great au- 
thorls cridcal disquisitions. Whatevclr Bums has 
done, he has done by his exquisite power of en- 
tering into the characters and feelings of indivi- 
duab ; as Heron has well expressed it, '< by the ef- 
fitaiion of particular, not general sentiments, dnd in 
the picturing out of particular ims^ery. " 

€urrie says, that <* if ficdon be ^e soul of 
poetiy, as some assert. Bums can liave small pre- 
tensions to the name of poet. " The success df 
Bttfns> the influeuce of his verse, would alone be 
enough to overturn all the systems of a thousand 
definers ; but the Doctor has obviously taken^^»m 
in far too limited a sense. There are indeed but fbw 
of ttums's pieces in which he is found creating be- 
ings and circumstances, b6th alike alien f^m his 
owo person and experience, and then, by the power 
of fmaginatikm, divining and expressing what forms 

2 D 
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life and paasion would assmiie witb» and under 
these— bat there are some ; there is quite enough 
to satisfy every reader of HaUowe^en^ the Jc^ 
Beggars^ and Tarn o* Shanter, (to say nothing of 
various particular songs, such as Bruce*s Address^ 
Macpkerwdi Lament^ &c), that Bums, if he pleased, 
might have been as largely and as successfully an 
inventor in this way, as be is in another walk, per- 
haps not so inferior to this as many people may 
have accustomed themselves to believe ; in the art, 
namely, of recombining and newcombining, vary- 
ing, embellishing, and fixing and transmitting, the 
elements of a most picturesque experience, and 
most vivid feelings. 

Lord Byron, in his letter on Pope, treats with 
high and just contempt the laborious trifling which 
has been expended on distinguishing by air-drawn 
lines and technical slang-words, the elements and 
materials of poetical exertion ; and, among other 
things, expresses his scorn of the attempts that 
have been made to class Bums among minor poets, 
naerely because he has put forth few laige piecesi 
and still fewer of what is called the purely imagi- 
ufitive character. Fight who will about words and 
forms, '< Bums*s rank, " says he, '* is in the first 
class of his art ;'' and, I believe, the world at large 
are now-a-days well prepared to prefer a line from 
such a pen as Byron's on any such subject as this, 
to the most Incident dissertation that ever perplex- 
ed the brains of writer and of reader. Sentiot ergo 
sum, says the metaphysician ; the critic may safe- 
ly parody the saying, and assert that that is poetry 
of the highest order, which exerts influence of the 
most powerful order on the hearts and minds of 
mankind. 

; Bums has been appreciated duly, and he has 
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had the fortnne to be pndsed eloqnentlf, bf almost 
every poet who has come after him. To accumu- 
late all l^at has been said of him, even by men like 
himself, of the first order, would fill a volume— ^ 
and a noble monument, no question, that volume 
would be — the noblest, except what he has left us 
in his own immortal verses, which — were some 
dross removed, and the rest arranged in a chrono- 
logical order — ^wonld, I believe, form, to the in- 
telligent, a more perfect and vivid history of his 
life, than will ever be composed out of all the ma- 
terials in the world besides. 

*' The impression of his genius, " says Camp- 
bell, '* is deep and universal ; and, viewing him 
merely as a poet, there is scarcely another regret 
connected with his name, than that his productions, 
with all their merit, foil short of the talent^ which 
be possessed. That he never attempted any great 
work of fiction, may be partly traced to the cast of 
his genius, and partly to his circumstances, and 
defective education. His poetical temperament 
was that of fitful transports, rather than steady in- 
spiration. Whatever he might have written, was 
likely to have been fraught with passion. There 
is always enough of interest in life to cherish the 
feelings of genius ; but it requires knowledge to 
enlarge and enrich the imagination. Of that know- 
ledge, which unrolls the diversities of human man- 
ners, adventures, and characters, to a poet's study, 
he could have no great share ; although he stamp- 
ed the little treasure which he possessed in the 
mintage of sovereign genius. " • 

" Notwithstanding," says Sir Walter Scott, « the 
spirit of many of his lyrics, and the exquisite sweet- 

* Spedmeni; toL vii. p. 84il. 
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new and? nimplici t y of otheiB, we caipiqitimtd^^i- 
ly regret ibat so mv^ of his time and taleiits was 
flittered awi^y in compiling and composing for mu- 
sical collections. There is snffidejst evidence* that 
even the genius of Bnms coold not support him 
in the monotonous task of writing love verses, on 
heaving bosoms and sparkling eyes^ and twisting 
t|iem into mch rythmical forms as n^ght snit the 
capricious evolutions of Scotch reels and strath- 
speys. Besides, tjiis constant waste of bis powe^ 
and fancy in small and ipsignificgpt compositions, 
must necessarily have had no little effect in dater- 
ring him from undertaking a|iy grave or important 
tasL Let no one suppose that we undervalue the 
songs of Bwns. Wnen his soul was. intent o|i 
suiting a {pivo^rite air to words humorovis or tenr 
der, as the subject demanded, no poet of our tongi^ 
ever displayed higher skill in marryi^ melody to 
immortal verse. But the writing of a series of 
songs for large musical co^lectiops, degenerated in- 
to a slavish labour which no talents coi^ld snpport, 
led to negligencot and, above all* diverted the poet 
from his grand plan of dramatic compositiout To 
produce a work of this kind, neither, perhaps, a 
rc^iular tragedy noc comedy* but something par- 
taUog of the nature of both* seems to have been 
long the cherished wish of Bums, He had eyefi 
fixed on the subject, which was an adventure in 
low life, said to have happened to Robert Bruce, 
while wandering in danger and disguise, after be- 
ing defeated by the English, The Scottish dialect 
would have rendered such a piece totally unfit for 
the stage ; but those who recollect the masculine 
and lofty tone of martial spirit which glows in the 
poem of Bannockbum, will sigh to think what the 
character of the gallant Bruce might, have proved 
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mder tlie bund of Bww* U wo«ld wabnbledl^ 
buTO wanted ^h»t tioge of Ghivairoiia feeUng whieh 
fhe nuuuien of the iige» no loss than the dispoai* 
tion of the niOBiffcb» demiUided ; but tbit deficient 
cy vonld bave been more than supplied by a hard 
who cppld have drawn from bis own perceptiona 
the unbending energy of a hero sostaiinBg the de^ 
tiertion of friends, the peraeention of enemies, aaid 
the utmost malice of dis^atrons fortune. The 
a^ne» too, being partly laid in bumble life, admitf 
fed that display of brq^d humour and exquisite pa* 
thOBf with which he eould, interchangeably and at 
{uleaaure, adom bis cottage vi^ws. Nor waa the 
apaemUi^ of flimiUar sentiments incom^tifato in 
Bmrns, witb tho#e of the. mqst eiialted dignity. In 
1^ inimitable tale of T^m.o* Skan^^ he baa left 
na suQoieiat eyic^nce of hie abilitiea to combine 
the ludicrooa with theawfuU and even the horrible. 
No poet, with the exception of Sbaksp«Rre» eiwr 
poqsetned Uie power of exi^iling the meat, tttried 
and discordant emotions with anch sapid tnmisir 
tkma; His humorovis description of death in the 
peem enJQr Hombooh, borders on the terrific, and 
s the witches' danoe it the Kirk of Allowa^ ia at 

oniie hftdieio^ and herrihl0% Deepty must we tlmi 
ferret thioa0 avocations which diTeiCeda fa^c^ aa 
viuHuBd imd 40 vigor Qtwb joiaad with l^guago and 
eiq^ressioni suited to aU its changes, horn leaving 
a more auhstantial m<mnmient to bis own fiune> and 
^ 10 the bononr of las eoutitry. " * 
I llbe cMitata of the /o% B^igm$t wldd ^ 

I QOl prin^ at all wtfl some tune after t^e poet's 

' deatby and has not been included in the editions 

V ' of hiM works until within these few yeaiv, canbot 

• Quarterly Kevi^w, No. I. p. 33. 
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be cbiMviered bb it deserves, without Mrongly 
heigbtening our regret that Boros neyer lived to 
execute his meditated drama. That extraordinary 
sketch, conpled with his later lyrics in a higher 
▼ein, is enough to show ^t in him we had a mas- 
ter capable of placing the musical drama on a level 
with Uie loftiest of our classical forms. Beggars 
Bush, and Beggar^s OperOj tank into tameness in 
the comparison ; and indeed, without profanity to 
the name of Shakspeare, it may be said, that out 
of such materials, even his genius could hardly 
have constructed a piece in which imagini^on 
could hare more splendidly predominated over the 
outward shows of things — ^in which the sympathy- 
awakenuig power of poetry could have been dis- 
pla3red more triumphantly under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty. That remarkable perform- 
ance, by the way, was an early production of the 
Mandiline period ; • I know nothing but the Tarn 
o* Shanter that is calculated to cOnrey so high aa 
impression of what Bums might have done. 

As to Bums'e want of education and knowledge, 
Mr Campbell may not have considered, but he 
must admit, that whatever Bums's opportunities 
had been at the time when he produced his first 

Keans, such a man as he was not likely to be a 
rd reader, (which he certainly was), and a con- 
Btant observer of men and manners, in a much 
wider circle of society than almost any othw great 
poet has ever moved in, from three-and-twenty te 
eight-iand*thirty, without having thoroughly remov- 
ed any pretext for augrming unfavourably on that 

* So John Rtcbmondof Maucfaline infonned Chambers. 
Sec that yery interesting work, the " Picture of Scotland,*' 
article Mauchline, for some entertaining particulars of the 
scene that suggested the poem. 
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Bcorei of what he might have biBon expected to. 
produce in the more elaborate departments of lus 
arty had his life been spared to the usual limits of 
bumamty. In another way, however,"! cannot 
help suspecting that Bnms*s enlarged knowledge, 
both of men and books, produced an unfavourable 
effect, rather than otherwise, on the exertions, 
such as thfij were, of his later years. His gene- 
rous spirit was open to the impression of every 
kind of exQellence ; his lively imagina^on, lending 
its own vigour to whatever it touched, made him 
admire even what other people try to read in vain; 
and after travelling, as he did, over the general 
surface of our literature, he appears to have been 
somewhat startled at the consideration of what he 
himself had, in comparative ignorance, adventured, 
and to have been. more intimidated than encou- 
raged by the retrospect. In most of the new de- 
partments in which he made some trial of his 
strength, (such, for example, as the moral epistle 
in Pope's vein, the heroic satire, kc.)y he appears 
to have soon lost heart, and paused. There is in- 
deed one magni6cent exception in Tom o* Shanier 
— >a piece which no one can understand without 
believing, that had Bums pursued that walk, and 
poured out his stores of traditionary lore, embel- 
lished with his extraordinary powers of description 
of all kinds, we might have had from his hand a 
series of national tales, uniting the quaint simplici- 
ty, sly humour, and irresistible pathos of another 
Chaucer, with the strong and graceful versification, 
and masculine wit and sense of anotiber Dryden. 

This was a sort of feeling that must have in time 
subsided. But let us not waste words in regret- 
ting what might have been, where so much is. 
Bums, short and painful as were his years, has left 



